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CHAPTER    I 

AN    ACCIDENT 

His  MAJESTY'S  armoured  cruiser  Antares,  her  engines 
pounding  out  a  hard  nineteen  knots,  blustered  through 
a  choppy  sea  in  a  mine-protected  area  adjoining  the 
north-east  coast  of  Scotland.  Astern,  the  broken 
waters  of  her  wake  swirled  and  boiled,  an  irregular 
lane  of  flatter  and  whiter  water,  to  be  lost  at  length 
in  the  rolling  surges  on  either  side,  succumbing,  as  it 
were,  to  their  ceaseless  assaults.  A  division  of 
destroyers,  strung  out  in  a  single  line  on  her  port 
quarter,  nosed  their  swifter  way  through  the  white- 
capped  billows,  throwing  clouds  of  smoke-like  spray 
over  their  high  fo'c'sles,  their  tiny  bridges,  and  some- 
times over  their  fore  funnels. 

The  time  was  a  quarter-past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  watches  had  just  been  changed.  The  engine- 
room  hands  off  watch  had  bathed  themselves,  and 
were  taking  their  well-earned  tea.  Second-class  Stoker 
Tug  Wilson  emerged  from  the  stokers'  wash-place, 
and  walked  along  the  mess-deck  to  his  mess — number 
twenty-five  on  the  starboard  side.  Grabbing  a  basin 
containing  a  few  dregs  of  tea  leavings,  he  dipped  it 
into  a  large  mess-kettle,  half-filled  with  a  strong  and 
stewed  concoction  brewed  some  three-quarters  of  an 
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hour  earlier  from  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  excellent 
tea.  Holding  his  basin  of  tea,  he  sidled  along  the 
narrow  space  between  two  parallel  mess-stools,  each 
crowded  with  eating,  arguing  or  lolling  stokers,  and 
found  a  vacant  space,  where  he  hoisted  his  legs  over 
the  stool  and  sat  down. 

"  Pass  the  bread,  will  yer?     And  the  jam." 

A  stoker  sitting  near  a  piece  of  a  loaf  and  a  tin  of 
Tickler's  jam,  swept  these  articles  without  a  word  in 
Tug  Wilson's  direction. 

"  Thanks." 

Tug  Wilson  was  new  to  the  Navy;  this  was,  in 
fact,  his  first  cruise.  The  ship  had  left  her  base  only 
that  afternoon,  and  Tug  had  just  completed  his 
first  watch  in  the  stokehold.  His  arms  ached,  and  his 
back  ached;  but  he  had  stood  a  fairly  hard  watch, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  suc- 
cession of  such  watches — the  next  one  would  be  at 
eight  o'clock  that  evening — he  was,  on  the  whole, 
rather  pleased  with  himself.  Above  all,  he  found  to 
his  astonishment  that  he  was  not  sea-sick. 

Tug  had  taken  a  large  gulp  of  tea  and  a  few 
bites  of  bread-and-jam,  when  he  became  conscious 
that  something  about  the  ship  had,  in  a  subtle  manner, 
become  changed.  And  it  soon  appeared  that  others 
on  this  crowded  mess-deck  had  also  noticed  some- 
thing unusual,  for  the  noisy  buzz  of  conversation 
gradually  died  down  to  something  approaching  quiet- 
ness. 

'"Ullo!"  somebody  said. 

"What's  up  now?" 

The  vibration  of  the  ship's  fabric  had  ceased;  the 
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occasional  dull  thud  of  the  resisting  seas  was  no 
longer  felt.  The  engines  had  stopped. 

One  or  two  stokers  who  were  near  the  ladder 
climbed  up  on  to  the  upper  deck  to  seek  there  the 
cause  of  this  unexpected  happening.  Their  lead  was 
soon  followed  by  others,  so  contagious  are  the  prompt- 
ings of  curiosity.  By  twos  and  threes  they  left  the 
mess-deck,  until  all  those  who  had  finished  their  meal 
had  deserted  their  messes. 

Tug  sat  almost  alone  in  the  mess,  munching  his 
bread-and-jam,  until  he  also  succumbed  to  the  urge  of 
that  all-powerful  instinct,  and  a  few  moments  later  his 
head  appeared  wonderingly  above  the  coaming  of  the 
hatchway. 

He  found  a  knot  of  people  gazing  seaward  from 
the  port  side  of  the  ship.  Following  the  direction  of 
their  gaze,  he  saw,  at  a  distance  of  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  ship,  a  stationary  destroyer. 
A  faint  haze  of  smoke  was  ascending  from  each  of 
her  three  funnels,  to  be  blown  away  immediately  to 
leeward.  But  from  the  vicinity  of  her  third  funnel 
something  besides  smoke  was  ascending;  it  was  a 
cloud  of  steam  vapour. 

"  She's  the  Lycurgus"  a  quartermaster  was  saying. 

"  Main  steam-pipe,"  said  another.  "  I  pity  the 
poor  blighters  in  the  dust'ole." 

"  A  boiler  bust,"  a  young  O.D.  loudly  and  con- 
fidently asserted. 

"  Don't  talk  wet,"  rejoined  a  young  stoker,  still 
more  loudly. 

There  was  a  slight  stir  alongside,  and  a  motor-boat 
splashed  away  from  the  ship's  side.  It  lurched  away 
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in  the  direction  of  the  stationary  destroyer,  its  tar- 
paulin hood  swaying  from  side  to  side  as  the  boat 
rolled  and  bowed  to  the  seas. 

At  that  moment  a  sound  above  Tug's  head  made 
him  literally  jump.  It  was  a  loud  vibrating  roar. 
Interrupted,  punctuated  by  short-lived  silences,  then 
prolonged  for  a  few  seconds,  it  finally  ceased  as 
abruptly  as  it  began.  Others  besides  Tug  looked 
suddenly  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  noise.  The 
lifting  of  a  safety-valve  for  a  short  time,  due  to  the 
rising  steam  unused  by  the  inactive  engines,  had 
momentarily  startled  other  and  older  persons  than  the 
newly-joined  second-class  stoker. 

Tug  stood  for  a  few  minutes  watching  the 
receding  motor-boat,  and  then  he  remembered  his 
unfinished  tea.  His  appetite  was  good,  and  bread 
was  none  too  plentiful.  Accordingly  he  went  below 
for  another  gulp  of  tea  and  a  bite  or  two  before  the 
mess-cooks  cleared  away. 

Before  long  he  was  on  deck  again,  and  gaping 
seaward  without  any  clear  idea  of  what  he  expected 
to  see.  Both  vessels  were  still  stationary,  and,  except 
that  the  destroyer  was  now  on  the  port  bow,  instead 
of  right  abeam — a  change  due  to  a  slight  swing  on 
the  part  of  the  cruiser — they  still  retained  their  rela- 
tive positions.  The  motor-boat  was  making  her 
return  journey.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  close  to  the 
ship,  and  slowing  down  in  order  to  go  alongside. 
Her  appearance  was  not  quite  the  same  as  when  she 
left  the  Antares.  She  now  carried  a  cargo  of  a  sort. 
One  could  see,  as  she  rolled  in  the  direction  of  the 
ship,  bundle-like  figures  laid  out  in  the  stern-sheets. 
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As  the  boat  was  drawing  alongside  Tug  heard 
a  shout  from  the  bridge;  it  was  an  order  given  slowly 
in  a  hard  baritone  voice.  He  looked  up  at  the  bridge. 
At  the  extreme  end,  and  looking  over  the  rail,  a  figure 
wearing  a  peaked  cap,  edged  with  gold  leaves,  and 
four  gold  stripes  on  his  cuff,  was  in  the  act  of  making 
a  short  gesture.  It  was  the  captain — he  who  had 
shouted  the  command. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir!"  was  yelped  from  the  boat's  stern. 

The  captain  turned  inboard,  and  Tug  lost  sight 
of  him.  He  reappeared  a  few  moments  after  striding 
along  the  fore-and-aft  bridge  in  the  direction  of  the 
quarter-deck. 

The  motor-boat  edged  slowly  alongside,  her  small 
propeller  making  a  busy  turmoil  in  the  water  as  the 
engine  was  reversed  to  stop  her  way.  A  whip  was 
lowered  almost  at  once;  two  or  three  hands  dropped 
nimbly  into  the  boat,  and  these  proceeded  rapidly  to 
make  the  line  fast  to  the  first  load  to  be  hoisted 
inboard. 

Tug  found  himself  being  drawn  irresistibly  in 
the  direction  of  the  quarter-deck,  on  the  port  side  of 
which  he  could  see  a  large  group  of  officers  and 
lower-deck  ratings  clustered  round  the  head  of  the 
accommodation-ladder.  A  few  moments  later  he  was 
shoved  backward  by  a  burly  and  bull-voiced  ship's 
corporal. 

"  Gangway  there.     Gangway  V 

A  sick-berth  steward  came  fussily  along  the  deck. 
Behind  him,  two  seamen  and  two  marines  carried  a 
stretcher  bearing  the  first  bundle.  Swathed  in 
bandages,  with  cotton-wool  poking  out  here  and  there, 
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the  figure  as  it  was  borne  past  Tug  emitted  a  thick 
utterance,  half -sigh,  half-moan.  A  close-cropped  head, 
bearing  a  tuft  of  curly  hair  immediately  above  the 
forehead,  rolled  occasionally  from  side  to  side,  to  loll 
again  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tug  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  purplish  blotched  face,  streaked  with 
grime.  The  eyes  were  closed. 

"Poor  bleeder!" 

It  was  a  stoker  standing  beside  Tug  who  had 
spoken.  A  preposterous  phrase;  but  what  a  world  of 
compassion  was  conveyed  in  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
spoken.  Unconsciously  Tug  was  swayed  by  it. 
That  poor  figure  that  they  were  conveying  to  the  sick- 
bay must  be  suffering  horribly.  The  victim  of  some 
dire  mishap,  a  stoker  like  himself;  it  might  have  been 
himself.  Tug  had  scalded  himself  once  a  long  time 
ago  with  a  tea-kettle.  That  was  a  comparatively 
trifling  affair;  but  he  had  not  forgotten  it. 

Three  other  bundles  were  brought  for'ard.  Before 
the  last  one  had  passed  to  the  sick-bay  Tug  had  seen 
enough.  He  felt  a  little  unwell  as  he  went  below. 

The  engines  of  the  Antares  began  to  throb  again. 
A  bos'n's  pipe  was  heard.  A  slight  stir  of  bustle 
arose  above  deck  and  quietened  down  again.  The 
affair  was  finished  so  far  as  the  ship's  company  was 
concerned;  the  ship  routine  resumed  its  normal  course. 

But  in  number  twenty-five  mess  Second-class  Stoker 
Wilson  sat  thoughtfully  at  the  table.  A  picture  con- 
tinued to  thrust  itself  before  his  mind.  It  was  a  small 
boiler-room;  in  it  a  fog  of  steamy  vapour,  and  on  the 
plates  a  number  of  writhing  figures.  And  in  his  imagina- 
tion he  heard  again  the  loud  roar  of  escaping  steam. 


CHAPTER    II 

PANIC 

THINGS  were  not  going  too  well  in  number  three 
stokehold.  The  fireman  on  number  sixteen  boiler  laid 
down  the  slice  with  a  curse,  and  wiped  his  forehead 
and  neck  with  a  sponge-cloth.  The  chief  stoker  took 
another  look  at  the  steam-pressure  gauge;  had  another 
tap  at  the  copper  pipe  underneath.  The  result, 
apparently,  was  not  reassuring. 

"  Leave  it  for  a  bit  now,"  he  said  to  the  stoker. 
"  Give  it  a  chance.  Don't  put  any  more  on  just  yet 
awhile." 

The  boiler-room  telegraph  sounded  a  brazen 
"  clang".  The  chief  stoker  looked  at  the  pointer. 

"MORE  STEAM." 

"  More  steam !  That's  all  that  blinkin'  thing  can 
say." 

Tug  Wilson  was  busy  filling  a  skid  with  coal 
by  the  bunker  entrance.  It  was  a  hard  watch,  harder 
for  the  firemen  than  for  Tug,  whose  job  it  was 
to  supply  them  with  coal.  The  demands  of  the 
pounding  engines  were  about  as  much  as  the  sweating 
occupants  of  the  boiler-room  could  supply.  Above 
all,  the  combustion  of  the  coal  was  not  all  that  they 
could  desire,  a  state  of  affairs  which  necessitated  an 
unusual  expenditure  of  muscular  effort,  and  which 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  output  of  profanity. 
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At  five  bells  the  firemen  became  aware  of  another 
figure  in  number  three  stokehold.  The  new-comer 
was  the  senior  engineer-lieutenant.  Clad  in  brown 
overalls,  a  soiled  service-cap  on  his  head,  he  stood  for 
a  few  moments  looking  at  the  water-gauge  of  number 
sixteen  boiler.  Then  he  lifted  his  hand  to  the  handle 
of  one  of  the  gauge-cocks,  and  pulled  it  down  with 
a  jerk. 

Tug  was  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  this  new 
visitor  to  the  stokehold.  Busy  filling,  dragging,  and 
tipping  these  endless  loads  of  coal,  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  very  much  beyond  an  aching  back  and  a 
strong  desire  to  sit  down  on  a  heap  of  coals. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud,  harsh,  high-pitched 
screech  behind  him — the  sound  given  forth  by  a 
vicious  spurt  of  steam. 

Immediately  Tug's  weary  limbs  forgot  their 
weariness.  He  gave  one  startled  glance  backward  at 
the  steaming  vapour  spreading  itself  over  the  floor- 
plates  beside  the  boiler;  and  then  he  dropped  his 
shovel  and  made  a  panic-stricken  dive  for  the  ladder. 

The  noise  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began. 

"Wilson!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  chief  stoker.  The  tone  was 
that  which  the  chief  stoker  reserved  for  special  occa- 
sions. 

"  Come  down  immediately." 

Tug  had  got  to  about  the  fourth  rung  from  the 
bottom.  The  command,  the  cessation  of  the  steam 
noise — it  was  chiefly  the  latter — made  him  pause  and 
look  back.  He  dropped  once  more  to  the  plates. 

The  figures  in  the  stokehold  had  not  moved.    They 
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were  all  looking  at  him.  Leggatt,  the  fireman  of 
number  sixteen,  let  loose  a  braying  laugh.  "  Haw, 
haw,  haw." 

"  Dry  up  Leggatt,"  said  the  chief  stoker. 

The  engineer  walked  slowly  up  to  Tug,  and 
deliberately  looked  him  up  and  down;  then  he 
fastened  his  eyes  on  Tug's  frightened  countenance. 
It  was  a  most  severe  expression  that  he  directed 
towards  the  second-class  stoker. 

"  What's  your  name?" 

"  Wilson,  sir." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Navy?" 

"  Four  months,  sir." 

The  engineer  turned  to  the  chief  stoker. 

"  How  long  has  this  man  been  in  the  ship?" 

"  About  a  week,  sir.  'E  joined  the  ship  a  week 
ago." 

'  This  is  your  first  ship?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

The  engineer  took  a  deep  breath,  and  delivered 
himself  with  impressive  severity. 

"  Now  understand.  We're  at  war.  You  know 
that.  When  you're  on  watch  here,  you  stay  here  till 
you  get  orders  to  go.  If  the  ship  is  sinking 
under  your  feet,  if  the  stokehold  is  flooded  with  water, 
if  the  boiler  blows  up — you  stay  here.  Unless  you 
get  orders  to  go.  Do  you  understand?  And  if  you 
try  to  run  away — if  I  see  you  trying  to  run  away — 
I'll  shoot  you  like  a  dog.  Like  a  dog.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Bear  that  carefully  in  mind."    Then,  to  the  chief 
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stoker :  "  Let  me  know  at  once  if  this  man  tries  to 
run  away  again,  or  if  he's  absent  from  his  post  with- 
out leave." 

The  engineer,  feeling  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
himself,  departed  for  the  engine-room. 

"  Come  on,  my  son;  get  some  more  coal,"  said  the 
chief  stoker.  '  You  can't  bunk  away  'ere,  y'know." 

The  other  stokers  eyed  Tug  as  they  would  have 
eyed  an  Eskimo. 

"  Ain't  you  never  seed  a  gauge-glass  bio  wed  down 
before?"  Leggatt  asked  him.  'You  thought  the 
boiler 'd  bust.  Haw,  haw.  You  wouldn't  run  fur  if 
the  boiler  bust.  Not  you;  nor  no  one  else  'ere." 

Tug  returned  to  his  skid,  and  started  shovelling. 
This  was  his  first  encounter  with  the  engineer  officer, 
and  he  felt  as  if  some  tragedy  had  overtaken  him. 
That  cursed  steam  blowing  out  had  shaken  him  all 
up.  It  was  all  nothing,  apparently.  He  had  shown 
up  pretty  badly,  anyway.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
watch  he  went  about  his  job  like  one  in  a  dream.  He 
was  unconscious  even  of  his  excessive  weariness  until, 
the  watch  over,  he  found  it  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do  to  climb  the  ladder. 

It  is  probable  that  Tug  would  have  heard 
nothing  more  about  his  unfortunate  panic  if  Leggatt, 
his  watch-mate,  had  not  made  it  his  business  to  pro- 
claim the  fact  loudly  to  all  the  stokers  on  the  mess- 
deck  who  cared  to  listen.  The  next  day  at  dinner- 
time it  was  the  only  theme  of  his  conversation. 

'  The  bloke  came  in  an'  blew  down  a  gauge-glass, 
an'  Tug  Wilson  bunked  for  the  upper-deck." 

After  one  or  two  amused  comments  on  the  part 
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of  the  other  men  the  subject  would  have  been  allowed 
to  drop,  but  Leggatt  would  not  let  it  drop.  He  con- 
tinued to  harp  on  it,  until  one  of  his  mess-mates — no 
particular  friend  of  his,  be  it  said — exhorted  him  to 
"shove  a  sock  in  it,  for  Christ's  sake".  In  the  circum- 
stances it  was  not  surprising  that  before  very  long 
there  was  not  a  member  of  the  ship's  complement  of 
stokers  who  was  not  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
previous  evening. 

"  Bunked  for  the  upper-deck?"  loudly  ejaculated 
a  long,  lean,  sinewy  stoker.  "  So  would  I,  you  bet. 
I'd  bunk  out  of  it  for  good  if  I  could,  when  the  guns 
begin  to  go  off.  I'm  not  stoppin'  'ere.  Not  this 
kid.  It's  dangerous." 

"  Take  my  tip,"  he  said  to  Tug.  "  When  you 
'ear  anything  go  bang,  you  'op  it  for  the  mast'ead. 
It's  the  on'y  safe  place  in  the  ship." 

"  Shut  up,  Shorty,"  a  little  fat  stoker  interrupted. 
'  You  wouldn't  want  to  go  up  the  mast'ead.  Just 
stand  on  yer  tip-toe  an'  you'd  be  there  already." 

After  dinner  Tug  climbed  on  to  the  upper  deck, 
and  leaned  against  the  lee-side  of  the  steel  conning- 
tower.  After  several  attempts  he  succeeded  in  light- 
ing a  cigarette,  and  he  proceeded  to  get  from  it  such 
solace  as  he  could  while  he  gazed  moodily  over  the 
wind-swept  waters,  and  engaged  in  a  somewhat 
sombre  introspection.  His  mental  horizon  had 
become  unmistakably  darkened.  The  son  of  a  news- 
agent in  a  small  way  of  business,  who  kept  a  shop 
in  a  side  street  in  Dalston,  Ernest  Wilson  had  for 
many  years  nursed  a  secret  longing  for  a  nautical 
career.  After  leaving  the  council  school  at  the  age 
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of  fourteen,  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  rather  poor 
circumstances  of  his  family  to  find  a  job  of  any  sort. 
No  considerations  of  ultimate  success  in  life,  alas ! 
found  any  place  in  the  scheme  of  his  present  or  pros- 
pective employment.  The  first  and  last  objects  of  his 
seeking  work  were  to  obtain  sufficient  money  for  his 
support,  and  to  aid  the  none  too  thriving  condition 
of  his  father  and  younger  sister;  mother  he  had  none. 
A  few  blind-alley  jobs  he  got;  and  then  the  War  came 
along,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  future;  nothing 
but  an  all-absorbing  present. 

But  the  War  had  presented  him  with  a  situation 
that  peace-time  could  never  give  him.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  British  Navy  wanted  men — seamen, 
if  possible,  but  if  these  were  not  to  be  had,  well  then, 
landsmen.  Men,  and  more  men,  were  required;  ships 
and  then  more  ships;  all  kinds  of  ships  for  all  kinds 
of  purposes;  stately  liners  and  dapper  yachts;  worn- 
out  cruisers  and  lumbering  tramps;  and  then  newer 
and  stranger  craft  for  hitherto  unimagined  purposes. 
And  the  men  to  man  them;  men  and  more  men  were 
wanted.  Was  ever  such  an  armament  created  for 
sea  warfare  in  the  history  of  the  world? 

And  so  this  new  sea  force  demanded  this  unprece- 
dented quota  of  men — aye,  and  landsmen.  Here 
was  the  chance  of  the  newsagent's  son  to  test  that  life 
on  the  ocean  wave  after  which  he  had  so  often 
hankered  without  committing  himself  to  the  twelve 
years  of  servitude  which  the  peace-time  service 
demanded. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  come  to  join 
the  Navy — as  a  stoker.  He  might  have  joined  as  an 
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ordinary  seaman;  he  would  much  have  liked  to.  But 
the  higher  rate  of  pay — it  was  sixpence  a  day  more 
in  those  days — was  a  consideration  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  pass  over.  Furthermore,  an  optimistic  and 
all-too-persuasive  marine  recruiting-sergeant  had  prac- 
tically settled  his  future  for  him.  (Stokers  were  badly 
needed  at  that  time.) 

"  Why,"  this  optimist  had  told  him,  "  you'll  be  a 
first-class  stoker  in  less  than  a  month.  That's  two 
and  a  penny  a  day.  Then  you  become  a  killick. 
That's  a  leading  'and.  After  that  a  P.O.;  p'raps  in  a 
year  altogether.  Or  maybe  a  little  longer."  And 
so  on.  It  is  an  old,  old  story,  which  every  old  soldier 
and  sailor  knows  like  his  alphabet.  Anyhow,  it 
clinched  the  matter.  Ernest  Wilson  became  a  second- 
class  stoker,  acquired  the  nickname  of  Tug,*  and 
in  due  course  found  himself  in  a  ship  at  sea. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  life  afloat,  as  he  found 
it,  was  little  like  anything  he  had  imagined  in  the 
vague  and  broken  soliloquies  with  which  he  had  so 
often  beguiled  his  odd  moments  in  the  past.  In  those 
pleasing  reveries  he  had  always  pictured  tropical  seas 
and  white  drill  suits — himself  invariably  clad  in  the 
latter — and  round  his  waist  a  sash.  He  would 
picture  himself  holding  a  rope's  end.  The  ship 
always  had  cream-white  timbers,  and  a  cleanly  hold 
smelling  of  palm  oil  and  copra.  (Wilson  did  not 
know  what  palm  oil  and  copra  smelt  like,  but  some- 
how it  all  sounded  good.)  There  was  also  a  visible, 
and  not  too  distant,  shore,  where  palm  trees  and  other 
exotic  vegetation  grew.  And  the  cuddy  where  he 

*In   the   Navy   all   Wilsons   arc   called   by   the   appellation   "Tug". 
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slept  and  took  his  meals  was  a  delightful  place;  some- 
thing between  the  interior  of  a  caravan  and  an  over- 
clean  summer-house.  (Sailors  were  always  clean; 
that  was  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  sea.) 

No;  the  life  turned  out  to  be  nothing  at  all  like 
that.  For  his  quarters  on  the  ship  there  was  the 
crowded  mess-deck,  rasped  clean  for  inspection  times, 
but  unspeakably  filthy  at  all  other  times;  a  living- 
space  where  there  was  barely  room  to  move  about 
without  cannoning  into  a  truculent  and  blaspheming 
neighbour.  In  place  of  the  languid  hauling  of  a  rope's 
end  there  was  the  monotonous  and  fatiguing  labour 
of  the  shovel.  And  as  an  everlasting  accompaniment 
to  it  all,  there  were  the  greasy  and  unromantic 
machinery,  the  dirty  fire-irons,  the  coal  dust,  and  the 
soot. 

Exotic  vegetation! 

Tug  had  joined  the  Antares  one  dark  night  about 
a  week  previously,  and  from  that  moment  his  life 
had  been  one  breathless  round  of  heavy  labour,  mess 
duties,  quarters,  and  cleaning,  intermingled  with  short 
intervals  of  broken  but  heavy  slumber.  Days  and 
nights  no  longer  counted;  time  was  marked  by 
watches.  For  him  it  was  not  Thursday  night  nor 
Friday  morning;  it  was  the  middle  watch.  But  time 
sped  on  at  wondrous  speed,  and  before  he  had  realized 
it  a  week  had  gone  by. 

With  his  shipmates  he  had  passed  muster  tolerably 
well.  He  was  a  trier,  and  that  fact  went  a  long  way 
with  them.  Regarding  his  attitude  towards  them, 
Tug  had  sufficient  force  of  character  to  disapprove 
of  much  that  he  observed.  Though  by  no  means  free 
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himself  from  the  habit  of  swearing,  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  imitate  his  brethren  of  the  lower- 
deck  in  their  unspeakably  foul  language.  The  atti- 
tude of  some  of  his  shipmates  towards  women,  as 
evidenced  by  their  conversation,  also  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  him.  About  women  he  had  practi- 
cally no  ideas  at  all.  He  had  been  taught  to  lift  his 
hat  to  them.  Also  he  must  always  offer  his  seat  if 
he  saw  a  lady  standing.  Generally  he  had  to  be  con- 
siderate and  polite  to  all  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

All  this  implied  that  women  were  in  some  way 
superior  to  men,  though  obviously  frailer;  and  he 
had  always  been  content  to  accept  that  view,  and  to 
act  in  accordance  with  it.  Tug  was  just  a  well- 
intentioned  Cockney  of  the  lower  or  lower  middle- 
class,  such  as  one  may  find  in  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
inner  suburbs,  with  no  very  remarkable  character- 
istics, save  a  simple  desire  to  behave  himself.  Such 
a  person  was  rot  likely  to  be  favourably  impressed  by 
the  disgusting  talk  that  he  heard  around  him;  still 
less  was  he  likely  to  be  influenced  by  it. 

But  these  matters,  it  must  be  said,  formed  a  very 
unimportant  part  of  his  outlook  and  appreciation  of 
life  afloat.  This  life,  in  spite  of  its  unromantic 
colouring,  was  altogether  too  large;  it  was  too  exact- 
ing to  have  its  course  noticeably  affected  by  such 
trifling  basenesses  as  he  encountered  every  day.  In 
truth  he  had  little  time  for  reflection  on  such  matters. 
His  chief  concern  was  how  to  get  through  those 
terrific  watches  without  displaying  to  his  watch-mates, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  lynx-eyed  chief  stoker — the  king 
of  his  world  until  yesterday — the  least  inability  to 
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stand  what  was  to  him  a  formidable  strain.  And 
until  yesterday  he  had  succeeded  admirably.  He  was, 
in  fact,  doing  splendidly  until  that  infernal  steam- 
cock  had  opened,  and  a  blast  of  steam  vapour  had 
obliterated  a  tolerably  bright  outlook.  That  business 
would  take  some  living  down.  Would  he  ever  live 
it  down? 

His  reverie  was  suddenly  interrupted.  A  heavy 
hand  had  touched  his  arm. 

"Got  a  light,  Towney?" 

Tug  jerked  himself  round  sharply.  A  very 
thick-set  stoker  was  standing  beside  him. 

"  Yes.    Here  you  are." 

He  passed  over  a  box  of  matches,  which  the  stoker 
took  without  a  word.  With  a  dexterity  born  of  long 
practice  he  lit  a  very  short  and  very  brown  clay  pipe 
at  the  first  attempt,  despite  the  rush  of  wind  around 
them,  which  no  amount  of  shelter  seemed  to  diminish. 
As  he  returned  the  box  he  nodded  by  way  of  thanks. 

Chris  Aitken  was  a  first-class  stoker  of  middle-age. 
He  was  a  Fleet  reservist,  that  is,  a  man-of-war's  man 
who  had  completed  his  service  time  in  the  Navy  and 
gone  on  the  Reserve.  He  had  been  called  up  for 
service  owing  to  the  War. 

Aitken  did  not  move  away,  but  stood  puffing  hard 
at  his  clay  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then,  with  his  pipe 
still  in  his  mouth,  he  said: 

'  You  ain't  bound  to  take  all  that  Leggatt  says." 

Tug  looked  at  him  interrogatively. 

'  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  '//».  No.  Nor  a  few 
more  of  'em  that  I  could  tell  yer  of.  As  fer  that  there 
blow  down;  you  needn't  let  that  worry  yer." 
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Aitken   nodded  at  him. 

"  You  ain't  the  first  that's  been  scared  by  that,"  he 
said.  "  Some  o'  them  blokes  there  are  bloody  good 
'ands;  but  I  could  tell  ye  something  about  one  or  two 
of  'em.  And  Leggatt,  too.  'E's  a  good  lad  with  'is 
gate.  I've  seen  the  time  when  'e's  sat  down  on  a 
skid  in  the  dust'ole  an'  cried" 

Aitken  nodded  once  or  twice  to  emphasize  the 
force  of  his  communication.  Then  he  moved  away 
without  another  word. 

Tug  had  not  spoken  to  Aitken  before,  although 
his  appearance  was  by  now  quite  familiar  to  him. 
His  words  on  this  occasion  cheered  the  young  second- 
class  stoker  amazingly.  So  other  men  of  the  ship's 
company  had  been  scared  besides  him.  The  next 
time  ...  As  for  Leggatt;  come  to  think  of  it,  he 
had  had  about  enough  of  Leggatt  and  his  gate.  With 
a  much  lighter  heart  Tug  went  below  to  get  an 
hour  or  two  of  sleep  or  "kip  down"  in  some  quiet 
corner  before  taking  his  next  watch. 

That  evening  in  number  three  stokehold  Tug 
went  about  his  job  of  passing  skids  of  coal  from  the 
bunker  to  the  boilers  with  a  right  good  will.  Neither 
of  the  firemen  had  just  reason  to  complain  of  the 
quantity  of  coal  with  which  he  supplied  them.  But 
Leggatt,  the  man  attending  number  sixteen  boiler, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  attempt  a  little  man-driving 
for  Tug's  special  benefit.  Seeing  that  the  coal- 
trimmer  was  a  second-class  stoker  who  had  already 
fallen  from  grace,  so  to  speak,  what  could  be  more 
attractive  to  his  mean  and  venomous  nature  than  to 
rub  it  in  to  the  extreme  limit?  Therefore,  selecting 
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a  moment  when  the  chief  stoker's  attention  was  other- 
wise engaged,  he  slung  on  the  fire  as  much  of  the 
coal  as  he  dared  without  risking  a  heavy  reproof, 
and  then  sidled  up  to  Tug  with  3  truculent  air. 

"  Am  I  goin'  ter  git  any  more  coal  this  watch,  or 
what  d'ye  reckon  you're  down  'ere  for?  Can't  I  git 
any  coal  without  bringing  me  bloody  mouth  to  bear 
every  time?" 

Tug  was  more  than  a  little  taken  aback  by  this 
impudent  address.  Coming  from  such  a  person  it 
had  the  effect  of  rousing  his  anger  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  any  reply.  He 
just  straightened  himself,  stood  upright,  and  looked 
at  Leggatt  in  angry  amazement. 

Leggatt,  unluckily  for  himself,  did  not  stop  here. 

"  Come  on,  old  Windy  Dick " 

He  got  no  further.  Without  saying  a  word,  Tug 
just  clenched  his  right  fist,  and  hit  him  as  hard  as 
he  could  on  the  mouth.  Leggatt  staggered  backward. 
Then  he  placed  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
drew  it  away  again,  and  looked  at  it.  Yes;  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it;  his  mouth  was  bloody  right 
enough.  To  say  that  he  was  amazed  is  to  put  it 
lightly.  For  a  few  moments  he  was  struck  dumb. 
Then  a  flood  of  loud  and  filthy  profanity  burst  from 
him,  a  torrent  of  obscenity  in  which  monotonous 
repetition  was  an  outstanding  feature.  The  noise 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  chief  stoker,  who  was 
engaged  in  examining  the  action  of  a  feed-pump  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stokehold. 

'  What's  up  with  you,  Leggatt?"  he  called  across. 
And  then  perceiving  that  the  engineer  commander 
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had  just  descended  the  ladder,  he  added  with  a  most 
pompous  assertion  of  authority. 

'  That'll  do,  Leggatt.     Just  modify  your  language 
a  bit." 

Following  the  engineer  commander  there  came  an 
engine-room  artificer.  Together  they  proceeded  to 
the  feed-pump  that  had  already  been  the  object  of  the 
chief  stoker's  regard,  and  a  consultation  of  consider- 
able duration  was  held  over  it.  Leggatt  returned  to 
his  boiler,  and  Tug  returned  to  his  bunker.  While 
engaged  on  his  job  Tug  wondered  what  would  be 
the  upshot  of  his  affair  with  Leggatt.  That  he  would 
have  to  fight  him  he  felt  fairly  sure.  But,  although 
his  anger  with  the  man  had  now  cooled  down,  he 
was  resolved  to  see  the  matter  through  whatever  came 
of  it.  He  was  as  big  and,  so  far  as  he  could  tell,  as 
strong  as  his  opponent;  and  he  really  did  not  see  why 
the  other  should  have  it  all  his  own  way.  And  on 
the  top  of  it  all  he  remembered  Aitken's  rather 
pointed  advice  that  he  was  "not  bound  to  take  all  that 
Leggatt  says". 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Tug  need  not  have  concerned 
himself  any  more  about  the  matter  at  all.  The 
engineer  departed  from  the  stokehold;  the  chief  stoker 
frequently  left  them  to  themselves;  but  nothing  hap- 
pened. Leggatt  did  nothing,  and  never  said  another 
word.  When  the  watch  was  over,  and  the  stokers 
climbed  the  ladder  to  the  wash-place,  Leggatt  made 
no  further  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  affair  in  the 
stokehold. 

"  Sure,"  thought  Tug,  "  I've  finished  with  him." 


CHAPTER    III 

CATASTROPHE 

FOLLOWING  on  the  termination  of  his  affair  with 
Leggatt,  Tug's  outlook  became  noticeably  brighter. 
By  this  time  he  had  become  shaken  down  to  the 
machine-like  routine  and  monotonous  rounds  of 
watches  which  made  up  his  life  in  the  ship. 

Throughout  this  time,  and  the  succeeding  weeks, 
the  Antarcs  maintained  her  ceaseless  watch  over  the 
northern  approaches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Through  a  wide  radius,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  far- 
away coast  of  Norway,  she  ploughed  the  seas  in  a 
tireless  patrol.  Periodically  she  returned  to  the  grand 
base  at  Scapa  Flow  to  coal  ship,  and  occasionally  to 
take  in  stores.  A  few  days  only  she  spent  thus  in 
harbour,  and  then  away  once  more  to  her  solitary 
cruise  of  the  northern  seas.  Ships  occasionally  were 
sighted.  More  than  once  suspicious  circumstances 
decided  the  captain  to  institute  a  close  overhaul.  Once 
the  unsatisfactory  result  of  a  penetrating  scrutiny  led 
him  to  send  a  doubtful  foreigner  back  a  prize  to  his 
base.  These  incidents,  together  with  the  periodical 
returns  to  harbour  for  coaling,  formed  the  only  breaks 
in  the  monotony  of  their  duties. 

In  these  cruises  Tug  got  more  or  less  used  to  the 
Navy  and  its  ways.  In  the  stokehold  he  kept  watch 
after  watch,  and  the  time  passed  almost  unnoticed 
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over  his  head.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  the  long  summer  days  of  the 
northern  latitudes  gradually  got  shorter  with  the 
approach  of  the  equinox.  Autumn  arrived,  with 
its  lowered  sun,  and  the  prospect  of  the  dark 
and  cheerless  winter  nights  began  to  loom  up 
ahead. 

But  already  there  began  to  float  round  the  messes 
whispers  of  that  most  cheering  of  all  words  to  the 
man-of-war's  man  on  patrol  duty,  the  magic  word 
"refit".  Continuous  service  at  sea  was  beginning  to 
tell  on  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  cruiser.  Her 
engines,  it  was  said  by  those  who  ought  to  know, 
needed  a  thorough  overhaul.  The  ship's  bottom 
needed  a  thorough  clean.  And  so  the  bright  prospect 
of  a  term  of  leave  heartened  the  sea-weary  mariners, 
and  lent  to  them  a  gaiety  to  which  most  of  them  had 
long  been  strangers.  Before  long  the  vague  rumours 
began  to  take  a  definite  shape,  and  at  length  a  date  was 
actually  fixed  for  the  great  event,  a  pronouncement 
which  had  for  its  source  the  unimpeachable  authority 
of  the  ship's  office. 

As  Tug  was  in  the  same  watch  as  the  veteran 
stoker  Aitken,  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  when  off 
duty.  The  lee-side  of  the  conning-tower  was  Aitken 's 
favourite  spot,  and  there  he  often  went  for  a  smoke 
when  he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare.  He  was  not 
ordinarily  a  very  talkative  person,  and  he  had  little 
communication  at  any  time  with  his  shipmates  in 
general.  His  rather  gloomy  countenance  and  general 
air  of  reticence  were  not  characteristics  that  make  one 
popular  in  a  ship,  and,  moreover,  the  manner  in 
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which  he  received  any  friendly  advances  was  not  such 
as  to  encourage  their  repetition.  Consequently  the 
men  left  him  pretty  much  to  himself.  They  had  a 
sufficient  respect  for  him,  none  the  less.  He  was 
highly  competent  at  his  own  job,  and  it  was  pretty) 
well-known  that  he  was  thoroughly  able  to  take  care 
of  himself.  It  must  be  said  that  if  the  stokers  had  a 
notable  respect  for  him,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  most  outspoken  contempt  for  a  good  many  of  them, 
a  contempt  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  a  trifle 
undeserved;  and  when,  as  did  sometimes  happen,  one 
of  them  failed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  views 
on  the  general  shortcomings  of  that  person  in  the 
most  uncompromising  terms. 

To  Tug,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  he  unbent 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  after  a  time  he  displayed 
such  a  regard  for  him  that  he  sometimes  even  went 
out  of  his  way  to  seek  his  company.  In  the  course  of 
their  conversation  he  told  Tug  a  good  deal  about 
his  past  history  and  experiences.  They  were  suffi- 
ciently varied,  although  begotten  wholly  on  the  sea. 
Both  in  the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Service  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal.  From  a  youth  he  had  spent  prac-> 
tically  his  whole  life  in  ships.  In  the  Mercantile 
Marine  he  had  changed  about  from  the  stokehold  to 
the  upper-deck,  or  vice  versa,  as  his  opportunities,  his 
interests,  or  his  fancy  directed,  for  he  was  equally 
competent  as  a  fireman,  an  engine-room  hand,  or  an 
A.B.  For  a  couple  of  years,  say,  he  would  be  a 
quartermaster  in  a  lascar-manned  Indiaman.  On 
getting  his  discharge  from  this  ship  he  would  sign 
on  as  a  fireman  in  a  British  coaster.  Then,  perhaps, 
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he  would  be  a  donkeyman  in  a  tramp,  or  an  A.B.  in 
a  wind-jammer. 

Tug  learned  a  good  many  facts  that  loomed 
rather  important  in  the  minds  of  merchant  sailors. 

"  It  may  'appen,"  said  Aitken  to  him,  as  they  were 
chatting  one  evening,  "  that  after  you've  spent  two 
years  in  a  tramp,  you  may  'ave  the  luck  to  find 
yerself  in  a  Burmese  port,  or  some  other  Gawd-for- 
saken lo — cality.  Then's  the  time  to  go  an'  see  the 
old  man  an'  demand  yer  discharge.  'Cos  after  two 
years  in  a  ship  'e's  got  to  give  it  yer,  an'  pay  yer 
passage  'ome;  that's  Board  o'  Trade,  that  is;  an'  'e 
can't  get  out  of  it.  Well,  then,  what  does  'e  do?  'E 
can't  man  a  ship  afresh  from  there.  Well,  then,  you 
can  sign  on  afresh,  says  you.  Of  course  you  can;  but 
not  at  the  old  rate  of  pay.  'E  pulls  a  long  face,  an' 
says  sailormen  are  a  graspin'  lot  of  inshore  sharks, 
an'  no  good  at  that;  but  'e  'as  to  toe  the  line.  An* 
you  picks  up  a  nice  little  wad  at  the  end  o'  the 
voyage." 

After  hearing  so  much  about  the  lengthy  periods 
which  he  spent  afloat,  Tug  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Aitken  was  married.  In  a  moment 
of  extreme  communicativeness  he  told  Tug  that  his 
"old  gal  was  a  woman  in  a  million".  At  odd  times 
he  talked  a  very,  very  little  about  his  wife,  ^  and, 
although  on  one  occasion  Tug  learned  that  she 
had  socked  him  over  the  ear  with  a  saucepan,  his 
references  to  her  were  never  couched  in  terms  other 
than  the  most  extravagant  praise. 

Practically  the  whole  of  this  time  Tug  was  trim- 
ming coal  in  the  stokehold.  Only  once  he  had  a 
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momentous  chance.  A  fireman  in  number  one  stoke- 
hold suddenly  went  sick,  and  a  necessary  change 
about  in  the  personnel  of  the  boiler-room  resulted  in 
Tug  being  placed  in  charge  of  a  boiler.  It  proved 
a  notable  change  from  his  ordinary  job  of  coal-trim- 
ming, and,  although  it  lasted  only  for  three  watches 
before  the  return  of  the  sick  stoker  to  duty  restored 
the  status  quo,  it  was  an  experience  that  gave  him 
something  to  think  about  for  a  considerable  time. 

Unfortunately  for  him  he  was  put  in  a  watch 
directed  by  a  stoker  petty  officer  who  was,  what  is 
comparatively  rare  in  the  black  squad  in  the  British 
Navy,  a  thoroughly  mean  and  detestable  scoundrel. 
He  was  a  man-driver  of  the  very  worst  type,  a  fault- 
finding bully,  who  rarely  gave  his  man  as  much  as  a 
hint  beforehand  of  what  he  expected  him  to  do,  but 
rather  preferred  him  to  go  wrong  merely  for  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  drop  upon  him  afterwards. 
He  had  other  and  worse  characteristics.  For  no 
obvious  reason  he  would  take  a  tremendous  dislike  to 
a  man,  and  then  woe  betide  that  person.  The  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  him  would  be  to  get  a 
sufficiently  bad  burn  or  some  other  accident  that 
would  enable  him  to  go  sick,  and  thus  get  out  of  the 
watch.  To  work  under  Petty  Officer  Blake  was  to 
spend  four  hours  of  laboured  misery.  Tug  had  the 
misfortune  during  the  time  he  kept  watch  on  the 
boiler  in  number  one  stokehold  to  be  a  misfit  in  the 
eyes  of  this  unpleasing  character.  Needless  to  say  his 
firing  was  a  failure  all  through.  He  never  got  a 
chance.  The  Antares  was  a  hard  ship  for  the  firemen 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  her  laboured  engines  during 
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these  cruises  imposed  an  especial  burden  on  the  stoke- 
hold hands.  They  needed  nothing  extra  from  sat 
trouble-making  taskmaster.  The  petty  officer 
watched  Tug  from  the  start;  eyed  him  maliciously 
as  his  well-tried  efforts  resulted  at  first  in  a  somewhat 
disordered  fire.  And  then  for  the  remainder  of  the 
watch  it  was : 

"  Get  down  the  slice,  my  son." 
'  There  you  are;   I  thought  so.    You've  made  a 
complete  bloody  mess  of  it." 

"  Put  the  bleed'n  rake  through  it." 

"  Not  that  way." 
'  'Ere,  gimme  the  rake,  ye  useless  'ore." 

"  Get  down  the  slice  an'  give  it  another  dig." 

And  so  on. 

Tug  learned  what  it  was  to  keep  a  really  hard 
watch,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  slice  and  the  rake 
had  predominance  over  the  shovel.  At  the  close  of 
each  watch  he  was  completely  exhausted,  and  many  a 
time  it  required  the  exercise  of  all  his  will-power  to 
prevent  him  dropping  the  slice  and  leaning  against 
the  bulkhead  and  damning  the  consequences.  It  was 
no  small  relief  to  get  back  to  his  coal-trimming  in 
number  three  stokehold. 

Early  in  October  the  Antares  left  Scapa  Flow  on  an 
entirely  new  course.  Her  destination  was  Chatham 
Dockyard.  The  long-wished-for  refit,  with  its  conse- 
quent spell  of  leave,  was  now  only  a  couple  of  days 
ahead.  The  prospect  of  the  near  termination  of  their 
labours  aroused  a  feeling  of  intense  gaiety  among  all 
hands.  Men  who  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  fon 
weeks  were  to  be  seen  hobnobbing  like  old  and  tried 
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cronies.  At  tea-time  on  the  second  day  out  Tug's 
erstwhile  enemy,  Leggatt,  in  a  great  emotional  out- 
burst, offered  him  the  remains  of  a  tin  of  salmon, 
which  Tug,  although  he  had  already  eaten  to  reple- 
tion, accepted  with  the  most  touching  signs  of 
gratitude. 

'  We'll  be  berthed  afore  this  time  to-morrow,"  said 
Leggatt. 

"  Sure  we  will,"  replied  Tug,  nodding  a  violent 
acquiescence. 

"  I  guess  I'll  give  my  pusher  the  time  of  'er  life." 
Leggatt's  eyes  shone  with  the  anticipation  of  the  time 
he  would  have.  '  What  about  you?  Got  a  pusher, 
eh?" 

"  No.    Not  much  in  my  line,"  replied  Tug. 

"  Gahn.  What're  yer  givin'  us?  You  ain't  gunna 
tell  me.  You're  one  o'  them  deep  'uns.  'Arry  Elms; 
'e  didn't  go  in  fer  'em,  neither.  You  know  old 
'Arry?  No;  that's  right;  'e  was  'fore  your  time. 
No;  'e  didn't  go  in  fer  'em;  not  'im.  But  'e  comes 
back  done  in  up  to  the  eyes  last  leave.  'E's  in  the  P.G. 
now." 

On  deck  that  afternoon  the  weather  was  beautiful. 
A  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-west  threw  up  white 
horses  on  the  crests  of  the  waves.  The  sky  was  a 
chequered  blue,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  a 
bank  of  clouds  far  back  on  the  starboard  quarter  in 
the  direction  of  the  distant  Northumbrian  coast  as 
the  ship  plunged  her  way  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
through  the  North  Sea.  The  First  Do^  Watch  was 
drawing  to  an  end.  On  deck  the  guns'  crews  in 
clusters  behind  their  guns  expectantly  awaited  their 
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reliefs.  On  the  mess-decks  the  watch  reliefs  hastily 
completed  the  various  personal  jobs  on  which  they 
were  engaged — a  letter  written  here,  a  patch  sewn 
on  a  pair  of  fearnought  trousers  there — and  stowed 
away  their  belongings  as  the  time  drew  near  for  the 
short  two  hours'  work,  or  stand  by,  whichever  their 
particular  class  of  duty  required  of  them.  In  the 
stokeholds  the  clanging  of  shovels,  which  had  hardly 
ceased  throughout  the  watch,  was  now,  if  anything, 
more  in  evidence  than  ever,  as  the  watchkeepers 
laboured  to  give  their  reliefs  a  good  start  with  extra 
large  and  heavy  fires. 

The  chief  stoker  in  charge  of  the  boiler-room  watch 
glanced  at  a  fire  here  and  there,  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  rising  steam  pressure,  and  cracked  an  oft-repeated 
joke  with  the  firemen.  The  firemen  wiped  the  sweat 
from  their  faces  and  necks  and  grinned.  They  had 
heard  the  joke  many  times  before,  but  coming  from 
the  chief  dustman  it  had  a  new  flavour.  The 
trimmers  tipped  their  last  skids  of  coal  before  the 
furnace  doors  and  shook  off  what  they  could  of  the 
coal  dust  from  their  fearnoughts. 

Less  than  half  a  mile  from  this  floating,  speeding 
hive,  another,  a  smaller  hive  floated,  but  this  one  was 
submerged  a  short  distance  below  the  waves.  But 
though  it  was  invisible  to  the  crew  of  the  Antares, 
there  were  people  in  this  small  submerged  vessel  who 
were  watching  the  An  tares,  watching  it  with  an 
intense  and  calculating  stare. 

In  a  small  confined  space  Kapitan-Leutnant 
Kastner  was  gazing  hard  through  a  periscope.  His 
gaze  was  concentrated,  and  the  object  at  which  he 
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gazed  was  a  small  mirrored  outline  of  the  Antares. 
Motionless  and  emotionless  he  stood  watching  the  big 
ship  as  it  plunged  on  in  a  straight  course,  watching 
and  waiting  for  it  to  reach  a  certain  point  in  the  sea 
somewhere  ahead.  A  few  silent  and  portentous 
minutes  passed,  and  then : 
"  So,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  That'll  do,"  said  the  chief  stoker.  "  Save  that 
up  for  the  Middle.  I  'ear  they're  goin'  to  splice  the 
main  brace  to-night.  Reminds  me  o'  when  I  was  in 
the " 

Crash! 

There  is  no  word  to  describe  that  catastrophic  roar. 
The  small  world  of  the  stokehold  pivoted  upward 
and  outward  from  the  starboard  side.  The  electric- 
lights  flickered  and  went  out.  Floorplates  buckled, 
bulkheads  were  rent  and  bent,  chunks  of  coal  were 
catapulted  across  the  stokehold.  There  was  a  grating 
roar  of  imprisoned  steam  surging  forth  to  fill  the 
ever-lessening  space,  a  rush  of  black,  swirling  waters, 
and  then,  silence. 


CHAPTER     IV 

SURVIVORS 

TUG  WILSON  hastily  pulled  tight  the  cord  of  his 
kitbag  and  lifted  it  to  thrust  it  into  the  rack.  It  was 
very  near  to  four  bells  and  he  had  to  keep  the  Last 
Dog  Watch.  The  bag  was  about  half-way  in  the 
rack,  he  was  giving  it  a  final  shove,  when  his  feet 
suddenly  gave  way  and  he  found  himself  sprawling 
on  his  knees.  There  was  a  mighty  thud.  The  deck 
under  his  feet  was  lifted  and  shaken.  The  bag 
swayed  for  a  moment  as  if  undecided  what  to  do, 
and  then  fell  out  and  flopped  on  his  back,  flattening 
him  out  on  the  deck. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  staggered  away  from  the 
bag  rack.  Then  something  caught  him  a  heavy  blow 
behind  the  ear.  It  was  an  iron  cap  box  which  had 
become  dislodged  from  its  stand  somewhere  above 
his  head.  He  raised  his  hand  to  rub  the  injured  part. 
His  fingers  felt  wet.  There  was  a  warm  drip,  drip 
on  his  neck. 

Utterly  bewildered  by  this  succession  of  unexpected 
calamities,  bruised  and  stunned,  Tug  lurched 
towards  the  ladder  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  steps. 
For  a  few  moments  he  had  only  the  vaguest  idea 
of  where  he  was  or  what  was  going  on.  Above  his 
head  he  thought  he  heard  the  tramping  of  hurried 
footsteps.  Faintly,  at  some  distance  away,  a  bugle 
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brayed.  A  little  later  he  thought  he  heard  the  faint 
quavering  pipe  of  the  bos'n's  whistle. 

And  then  with  almost  panic  force  there  came  to 
him  the  recollection  that  he  was  due  to  go  on  watch. 
Yes;  he  had  the  Last  Dog  to  keep.  Why  was  he 
sitting  here,  down  in  the  bag-flat,  as  if  any  old  time 
would  do? 

"  Let  me  know  if  this  man  is  absent  from  his  post 
without  leave."  The  words  of  the  senior  engineer- 
lieutenant,  spoken  many  months  ago,  came  abruptly 
to  his  mind. 

He  stumbled  unsteadily  up  the  ladder  and  climbed 
over  the  coaming  of  the  small  hatch.  The  mess-deck 
seemed  strangely  deserted.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  a 
slight  slope  to  the  port.  Smashed  crockery  lay  about 
the  deck.  Perhaps  the  ship  was  in  action.  That 
bugle  he  had  heard  must  have  been  the  call  to  Action 
Stations.  Well,  he  was  a  watchkeeper.  His  station 
was  in  Number  3  Stokehold. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  stokers'  wash-place.  That, 
too,  was  deserted.  He  must  be  late — a  good  deal 
late.  Hurriedly  but  clumsily,  with  ineffectual  speed, 
he  got  out  his  stokehold  gear  from  his  locker.  Hastily 
he  changed  and  stepped  towards  the  ladder.  The 
floor  of  the  wash-place  was  sloping  at  a  bigger  angle 
than  when  he  entered  it;  he  found  his  shoulder 
scraping  against  the  side  of  the  doorway,  although 
one  of  his  feet  was  unaccountably  touching  the 
opposite  side.  This  was  very  strange;  he  must  surely 
be  ill.  No  matter;  he  must  go  on  watch.  Perhaps 
the  chief  stoker  would  order  him  to  the  sick  bay. 

He  looked  down  the  ladder  towards  the  stokehold. 
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It  was  strangely  quiet  and  dark  down  there.  The 
lamps  had  gone  out.  Something  must  be  wrong. 
The  ladder  seemed  to  be  pitched  at  an  unusual  angle. 
A  strange  gurgling  swash  below  caught  his  ear. 
Something  was  wrong;  it  was  all  wrong.  Why  that 
blackness  and  that  sinister  gurgling  down  there? 

He  had  better  clear  out  of  it.  He  stepped  away 
from  the  ladder. 

No. 

"  //  you  try  to  run  away  .  .  .  I'll  shoot  you 
like  a  dog." 

He  hesitated.  If  only  there  was  someone  to  tell 
him  what  to  do. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  the  clatter  of  running 
footsteps  outside.  Someone  was  coming  along  the 
mess-deck  in  a  tremendous  hurry.  The  runner 
stopped  near  the  door  of  the  wash-place.  There  was 
a  bang  and  a  clatter  on  a  mess  table.  The  person, 
whoever  it  was,  had  dropped  a  ditty  box;  at  least, 
that  was  what  the  noise  sounded  like.  Tug  went 
to  the  doorway  and  peeped  out.  The  man  was  Chris 
Aitken.  He  had  his  ditty  box  under  his  arm  and 
was  hastily  rummaging  through  the  contents  of  an 
open  cap  box.  At  last  he  took  from  it  what  he 
wanted,  and,  leaving  it  open  on  the  mess  table,  he 
turned  to  hurry  away.  As  he  did  so  he  caught  sight 
of  Tug  and  stopped. 

'  What  the  'ell  are  you  doin'  there,  you  bloody 
fool?"  he  shouted.     "  'Op  it  quick." 

Tug  came  out  on  the  mess-deck. 
'  Why,  what's  up?"  he  inquired. 

"  What's  up !    What's  up  with  you"?    Come  along, 
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if  you  want  to  get  out  of  it.  We've  struck  a  mouldy. 
That's  what's  up." 

By  the  time  they  got  to  the  upper  deck  the  list 
had  become  very  considerable.  Tug  looked  up  and 
saw  the  great  funnels  leaning  over  towards  the  side 
of  the  ship  at  a  noticeable  angle  from  the  vertical, 
a  sight  which  is,  somehow,  one  of  the  most  terrifying 
of  all  the  aspects  of  a  sinking  ship.  The  hands  were 
mustered  along  both  sides  of  the  battery  as  at  evening 
quarters.  All  were  preserving  an  almost  complete 
silence.  Tug  and  Aitken  fell  in  with  the  stokers' 
division  on  the  starboard  side. 

What  were  they  waiting  for?  What  was  going 
to  happen  next?  With  a  heavy  heart  Tug  looked 
at  the  long  lines  of  waiting  men.  How  many  were 
going  to  be  saved  out  of  that  great  crowd?  There 
were  not  boats  enough  to  take  a  tenth  part  of  them. 
As  for  Tug,  he  couldn't  even  swim.  Searchingly 
his  glance  wandered  to  the  upper  works  of  the  ship, 
where  was  stowed  much  of  the  boat  gear,  and  where 
the  carpenters  and  armourers  improvised  their  shops. 
A  spar  or  two,  or  a  loose  grating,  perhaps.  .  .  . 

"  She'll  be  alongside  in  a  couple  o'  minutes." 

It  was  a  leading  stoker  standing  close  to  Tug 
who  spoke.  His  face  was  turned  towards  the  starboard 
quarter.  Eagerly  Tug's  eyes  looked  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  rather  heavy  load  that  had  begun 
to  settle  on  his  heart  lightened  like  magic.  A  few 
hundred  yards  away  and  approaching  with  all  the 
speed  of  which  it  was  capable  was  a  small  steamer 
that  looked  like  a  fishing-boat.  Here  was  a  chance, 
then;  a  rescuer  was  at  hand.  Suddenly  he  heard  a 
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suppressed  cheer  from  the  other  side  of  the  battery. 
He  jerked  his  head  round,  and  there  he  saw  the  top 
of  a  sloping  mast  gliding  slowly  past.  Another 
rescuer;  a  chance  for  everybody.  There  was  no  need 
for  him  to  hunt  for  gratings  and  spars,  after  all;  no 
necessity,  apparently,  even  to  get  wet.  Those  two 
small  vessels  might  take  off  the  whole  of  the  ship's 
company,  barring  accidents.  Barring  accidents! 
Tug  remembered  the  fate  of  the  Hague  and 
Cressy,  which  had  all  too  kindly  stayed  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  people  from  the  Aboufyr, 
only  to  be. torpedoed  and  sent  to  the  bottom  in  their 
turn.  The  recollection  rather  damped  the  fire  of 
hopeful  anticipation  which  the  sight  of  the  approach- 
ing trawlers  had  lighted  within  him. 

Tug  could  see  nothing  else  that  was  happening. 
The  trawler  that  he  had  first  sighted  passed  out  of 
view  as  it  went  round  the  stern  of  the  cruiser  to  get 
to  the  port  side.  It  was  from  the  port  side,  evidently, 
that  the  transfer  of  the  ship's  company  was  to  be 
effected.  In  a  fidget  of  expectancy  Tug  awaited 
the  order  to  move.  The  minutes  seemed  like  hours. 
The  engineers  stood  in  front  of  the  ranks  of  stokers 
quietly  conversing  together.  The  hands  spoke  little 
to  each  other;  mostly  they  contented  themselves  with 
craning  their  necks  and  twisting  their  heads  about  in 
all  directions  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  all  that  was 
going  on. 

All  at  once  another  vessel  entered  their  range  of 
vision.  This  one  was  a  destroyer;  but  it  was  not 
approaching  the  Antares.  At  high  speed  it  glided 
past  at  a  distance  of  about  a  third  of  a  mile  away. 
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Following  a  curved  course  it  made  a  circle  round  the 
ship  and  reappeared  again  a  few  minutes  later  gliding 
by  at  undiminished  speed.  Again  Tug's  spirits 
went  up.  Here  was  a  good  protector  against  another 
submarine  assault. 

At  last  the  order  came  for  the  stokers'  division  to 
move  round  to  the  port  side.  The  two  trawlers  were 
both  alongside,  their  masts  and  funnels  swinging  ever 
so  slightly  as  they  rolled  now  towards  the  cruiser, 
now  away  from  it.  A  short  distance  away  from  the 
Antares  a  third  trawler  was  standing  by  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  one  of  the  others  as  soon  as  she  had 
taken  off  all  the  men  that  she  could  accommodate. 
Huge  fenders  hung  from  the  side  of  the  big  ship, 
and  they  stood  in  very  good  stead,  for  the  swell, 
slight  as  it  was,  caused  the  smaller  vessels  to  bump 
and  grind  every  now  and  then  with  considerable 
force.  Indeed,  the  smallest  roll  on  the  part  of  a  ship, 
although  barely  noticeable  at  a  moderate  distance 
away  becomes  a  very  formidable  embarrassment  when 
that  vessel  comes  in  close  proximity  to  another  one. 

A  large  number  of  men  were  already  on  the  decks 
of  the  two  fishing-boats,  while  others  were  in  the 
act  of  transferring  themselves  under  the  supervision 
of  the  officers.  Boat  falls,  hawsers,  and  lines  of  all 
sorts  were  made  use  of,  to  effect  the  passage  down  on 
to  the  waiting  decks  below.  Men  were  swarming 
like  flies  up  the  davits  and  from  there  down  the  boat 
falls.  Their  passage  was  not  effected  with  complete 
smoothness  in  all  cases.  Nearly  always  they  had  to 
hang  on  to  the  fall  for  a  time  until  the  send  of  a  wave 
brought  the  trawler  with  a  thud  against  the  side  of 
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the  cruiser.  This,  of  course,  was  the  moment  to  get 
down  on  to  her  deck,  and  quick  they  had  to  be 
about  it,  for  the  trawler  quickly  rolled  away  again. 

In  this  fashion,  when  his  turn  came,  Tug  made 
his  escape  from  the  sinking  cruiser.  After  a  breath- 
less scramble  in  mid-air,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
received  a  few  kicks  from  the  man  who  followed  him 
from  above,  and  a  few  oaths  and  imprecations  from 
the  man  below  him  (who  also  naturally  came  in  for 
much  the  same  treatment  as  himself),  he  at  last  found 
his  feet  guided  by  someone  on  to  the  dirty  deck  of 
the  fishing-boat. 

All  the  ship's  company,  except  those  few  unfor- 
tunates who  met  their  deaths  when  the  explosion 
occurred,  were  taken  off,  and  it  was  a  derelict  and 
deserted  vessel  which,  about  ten  minutes  later,  took 
the  last  plunge  beneath  the  waves.  Tug  beheld 
the  final  act  of  the  tragedy  from  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  and  as  the  dripping  stem  and  bows  reared 
themselves  slowly  upward  to  slide  eventually  into  the 
watery  abyss  he  had  the  feeling  that  something  that 
had  been  alive  and  intensely  personal,  an  old  and 
intimate  friend,  had  gone  to  its  death. 

The  trawlers  with  their  packed  cargoes  of  rescued 
humanity  made  for  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  after 
reaching  the  safe  and  sheltered  waters  of  the  harbour, 
all  the  men  were  transferred  to  the  monitor  Captain 
Pigot,  which  immediately  proceeded  up  to  Rosyth. 


CHAPTER     V 

UP    THE    LINE 

IN  the  long  drill-shed  at  Chatham  barracks  the 
survivors  of  the  Antares  congregated  on  the  following 
afternoon,  many  of  them  dressed  in  brand-new 
uniforms,  awaiting  the  distribution  of  leave  chits  and 
railway  passes  which  were  to  give  them  free  dispatch 
to  their  homes  and  freedom  from  servitude  for  ten 
days.  The  thoughts  of  the  men  were  by  this  time 
wholly  concentrated  on  their  approaching  liberty. 
The  comparative  quietness  that  pervaded  their  gather- 
ings for  some  time  after  their  rescue  had  now  given 
place  to  a  confiding  loquacity.  Their  conversation 
consisted,  in  most  instances,  however,  of  a  series  of 
vociferous  declarations  of  what  they  intended  to  do 
as  soon  as  they  "got  up  the  line".  A  few  spoke  of 
their  wives;  a  few  more  talked  of  sweethearts.  A 
good  many  of  them  could  only  bellow  almost 
incoherent  ejaculations  relating  to  the  anticipated  joys 
of  music-halls,  eating-houses,  prostitutes,  and  booze. 
"  My  oath !  She's  the  tidiest  bit  in  Bethnal  Green." 
"  Mann  Grossman,  and  I'm  going  to  swim  in  it." 
'  Take  my  tip  an'  leave  that  bitch  alone.  You'll 
get  it  as  sure  as  'ell." 

"  Did  j'ever  try  their  filleted  fish  an'  taters?     It's 
great." 

Among   the   crowd   Tug  spotted   his   sea   daddy, 
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Chris  Aitken,  and  went  up  to  him  to  exchange  a  few 
words  before  leaving.  The  old  stoker  was  almost 
as  talkative  as  the  rest,  though  nothing  like  so 
vociferous  as  most  of  them. 

"  My  missis  won't  be  expecting  me  just  yet,"  he 
said.  "  Of  course,  she's  'card  of  the  Antares  ketchin' 
a  packet,  but  I  ain't  let  'er  know  I'm  ashore.  I'll 
give  'er  a  nice  little  surprise,  bless  'er  'eart." 

'  Won't  she  be  a  bit  anxious,  not  hearing  from 
you?"  asked  Tug. 

"  Maybe  she  is.  If  so,  it'll  do  'er  all  the  good 
in  the  world.  When  I  turn  up  she'll  be  as  nice  as 
pie.  For  a  bit,  anyway,"  he  added  after  a  pause. 

"  Isn't  she  always  as  nice  as  pie?"  inquired  Tug. 

"  No;  not  by  a  good  many  fathom,  she  ain't," 
replied  Aitken.  "  I've  knowed  times  when  it  was 
more  dangerous  to  'andle  'er  than  a  floating  mine. 
That's  when  she's  canned.  She's  mostly  like  that 
when  she's  canned.  She's  more'n  three  coppers  can 
'andle  when  she's  like  that." 

"  Oh,"  was  all  Tug  could  say  to  this  revelation 
of  female  ferocity. 

"  She  ain't  always  like  that,  though,"  Aitken  went 
on.  '  When  she's  off  the  booze  she's  the  finest  wife 
that  a  man  could  'ave,  and  no  one  can  say  she  ain't. 
And  she's  got  the  manner  with  it.  An  admiral 
couldn't  put  'er  off  'er  course.  She  can  carry  it,  I 
tell  yer.  But  when  she's  blotto  it  all  goes  by  the 
board.  Then  'er  language'd  shame  a  bargee.  Last 
time  I  was  'ome  I  found  'er  layin'  down  in  the  road- 
way at  the  corner  of  our  street,  an'  a  couple  o'  coppers 
were  tryin'  to  get  'er  on  'er  feet.  Gawd!  You 
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should  'ave  'card  the  lingo.  An'  every  now  an'  then 
she  was  'ollerin'  out:  '  Where's  my  old  man?  Why 
ain't  'e  'ere  to  take  me  part,  blast  'im?'  I  stepped 
up  an'  interfered.  The  police  was  'andlin'  'er  a  bit 
rough,  an'  I  'ad  to  sposhchulate  a  bit.  The  cops  then 
tried  to  run  me  in.  In  tacklin'  me  they'd  forgot 
all  about  the  missis.  They  soon  'ad  a  gentle  reminder. 
She  got  on  'er  feet  an'  copped  one  of  'em  such  a 
swipe  across  the  bows  as  sent  'im  arse  over  tip.  '  You 
let  my  old  man  alone,'  says  she.  That  fair  started 
the  jamboree.  There  was  police  whisdes  a-blowin'. 
The  crowd  got  enormous,  an'  there  was  some  rough 
stuff  flyin'  about.  We  finally  picked  up  soundin's  in 
the  police  court.  I  got  a  month  and  the  missis 
fourteen  days.  She's  a  gal  to  be  proud  of." 

Tug  did  not  audibly  concur  in  the  eulogy  which 
his  companion  bestowed  on  his  wife.  He  was 
wondering  what  sort  of  a  happy  home  it  was  where 
the  wife  occasionally  got  canned,  used  language  that 
would  shame  a  bargee,  and  engaged  in  doughty 
combat  with  the  custodians  of  the  law  to  the  glory 
of  the  household,  but  not  to  the  entire  comfort  of 
the  husband.  It  was  a  state  of  affairs,  however,  that 
was  not  entirely  unique  in  sailors'  households,  nor 
was  it  one  which  the  husbands  dreamed  of  relating 
otherwise  than  with  the  utmost  pride,  if  he  were  to 
judge  by  the  accounts  which  reached  his  ears  at  times 
when  the  men  were  in  the  humour  to  relate  their 
domestic  adventures. 

The  appearance  of  the  master-at-arms  with  a  sheaf 
of  railway  passes  put  an  end  both  to  stirring  recitals 
of  domestic  felicity  and  to  reflections  on  the 
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vicissitudes  of  the  married  state.  Ten  days'  leave  was 
granted,  and  the  men  were  free  to  depart  at  once. 

After  landing  in  Scotland  Tug  had  managed  to 
get  off  a  telegram  to  his  father,  notifying  him  of  his 
safety.  "  Expect  to  be  home  to-morrow,"  the  message 
had  concluded.  The  words  contained  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  telegram  were  based  on  the  prophecy  of 
a  petty  officer  who  had  been  once  before  a  survivor 
from  a  torpedoed  vessel,  that  leave  would  be  granted 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  depot.  This  forecast 
had  proved  accurate,  and  Tug  was  able  to  leave  the 
depot  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Tug  arrived  at  his  home  early  in  the  evening. 
His  telegram  had  prepared  his  father  and  his  sister 
for  his  arrival,  and  accordingly  a  tea  of  terrific 
dimensions  was  laid  out  for  him. 

Mr.  Wilson,  senior,  was  a  man  of  middle  height, 
with  thin  hair  on  his  head  and  a  thin  moustache. 
He  wore  spectacles  which  did  not  appear  to  suit  his 
eyes,  for  he  peered  through  them  with  an  intensity 
that  indicated  some  difficulty  of  vision.  He  was  about 
forty-five  years  of  age  and  looked  all  of  it. 

Tug's  sister,  whose  name  was  Margaret,  was 
sixteen  years  old,  dark,  and  inclined  to  stoutness. 
By  her  friends  and  acquaintances  she  was  called 
"Pudden",  a  name  to  which  she  readily  responded. 

'  You've  grown  a  bit,  Ernie,"  his  father  said  as 
he  shook  his  hand  and  peered  hard  at  him.  "  I'm 
sure  you've  grown.  I  don't  think  I'd've  known  you 
if  I'd  met  you  in  the  street." 

"  Filled  out  a  bit,"  his  sister  added. 

"  D'ye  think  so?"  said  Tug.     He  did  not  observe 
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much  alteration  about  himself  physically,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  except  that  his  hands  were  harder  and 
his  muscles,  perhaps,  a  little  bigger  and  more  flexible, 
his  general  dimensions  were  not  substantially  different 
from  what  they  were  when  he  left  home.  His 
relatives  seemed  to  notice  a  big  difference,  though,  as 
people  almost  always  will  when  they  see  an  acquaint- 
ance in  a  service  uniform.  '  Yes;  you've  filled  out  a 
lot.  The  life  evidently  suits  you."  Tug  got  a  fair 
amount  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  course  of  his 
ten  days'  leave. 

After  tea  he  sat  with  his  father  in  the  small  room 
behind  the  shop  which  served  both  as  a  sitting-room 
and  dining-room,  and  recounted  to  him  all  he  could 
call  to  his  mind  of  his  experiences  in  the  Antares. 
When  he  came  to  the  last  dire  happening — the 
torpedoing  of  the  ship  and  its  disappearance  below 
the  waves — his  father's  lined  countenance  exhibited 
a  troubled  mind.  He  sat  for  a  few  moments  in 
sombre  reflection. 

'  This  torpedoing  from  under  the  water  is  a 
nasty  business,"  he  said  at  length  with  a  palpable 
sigh. 

'  Yes,"  agreed  Tug  in  a  far  easier  and  lighter 
manner.  Tug  was  young,  and  his  recent  experience 
was  already  losing  the  sharpness  of  its  outline.  To 
him  the  future  held  far  less  matter  for  worry  than 
it  did  for  his  father. 

'  'Aven't  they  got  nets  or  something  to  catch  these 
U-boats  with?"  Mr.  Wilson  asked. 

'  They  got  torpedo-nets,  but  they're  no  good  when 
we're  steaming." 
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"Why  not?" 

Tug  did  not  know  why,  and  he  could  think  of  no 
special  reason. 

"  No;  they  can't,"  he  said  decisively.  '  They're 
all  right  in  harbour,  but  no  good  at  all  when  you're 
at  sea." 

His  father  did  not  pursue  the  point. 

;'  Well,  you  got  out  of  it  all  right,  thank  God. 
Where  will  they  send  you  now?  On  another  ship, 
I  suppose?" 

'  Yes;  you  bet.     They  want  stokers  at  sea." 

His  father  meditated  awhile  with  creased  forehead. 
An  involuntary  sigh  escaped  him. 

'  Well,  you're  better  off  than  in  the  trenches, 
Ernie;  better  off  than  in  the  trenches.  I've  heard 
'orrible  things  about  the  trenches.  They  go  down 
like  flies;  and  many  that  live  through  it  go  blind 
and  daft.  There's  one  thing:  it  can't  go  on.  You 
know  Skilton,  the  greengrocer  down  the  road.  His 
boy  was  back  on  leave  the  other  week.  He  said  the 
War  can't  last  more  than  another  three  months.  The 
Germans  have  lost  too  many  men.  He  said  they 
lost  fifty  thousand  killed  in  one  day  the  last  time 
they  attacked  his  part  of  the  front.  Now,  he  says, 
they're  taking  the  professors  from  the  universities." 

How  Skilton's  son  came  to  know  all  this,  Wilson 
senior  did  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  the  mental  picture 
that  came  to  him  of  a  squad  of  aged,  bent,  and  white- 
bearded  professors  staggering  painfully  up  to  the 
advanced  trenches  had  the  effect  of  raising  his 
optimism  perceptibly.  The  stock  of  professors,  at  any 
rate,  could  not  be  inexhaustible. 
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'  Yes,  it  can't  last  much  longer,'"  he  said  brightly. 
"  How  long  leave  have  they  given  you?" 

"  Ten  days." 

"  I  suppose  you'll  want  to  get  out  and  about  a 
bit.  You  ought  to  give  your  Aunt  Emmie  a  look  up 
before  you  go  back.  She  sent  you  a  parcel  a  week 
ago,  but  of  course  you  never  got  it.  Going  anywhere 
particular  to-night?" 

"  I  thought  of  going  to  the  pictures." 

"  Right,  my  boy.  Get  all  the  enjoyment  you  can. 
Aunt  Emmie  will  do  any  day.  I've  been  thinking, 
though,  that  you  might  like  to  go  with  me  and  your 
sister  to  the  Islington  Empire  to-night.  It'd  be  a 
treat  for  her  as  well." 

"  Right-o,  dad;  we'll  go  there,  then.  Tell  Pudden 
not  to  spend  all  the  evening  doing  herself  up." 

Tug  stretched  himself  luxuriously  in  the  easy  chair 
beside  the  fire. 

"  My  word,  dad,"  he  said.  "  It's  good  to  be  back 
here  again." 

His  father  nodded  amiably. 

On  this  first  evening  of  his  leave  Tug  was  prepared 
to  revel  in  his  new-found  liberty.  It  was  a  perfectly 
glorious  sensation,  this  feeling  of  being  able  to  do 
practically  what  he  liked.  Nothing  came  amiss  to 
him;  he  was  prepared  to  fall  in  with  almost  any 
scheme  for  occupying  his  time.  If  his  father  or  his 
sister  had  asked  him  to  scrub  the  floors  he  would 
have  agreed  at  once. 

"  I  think  to-morrow  evening,  Ernie,  if  you're  not 
doing  anything  special,  we  might  give  Aunt  Emmie 
a  look  up.  She's  asked  after  you  a  good  deal." 
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To  this  suggestion  Tug  also  agreed  without  any 
demur. 

Shortly  afterwards  Margaret  brought  into  the  room 
a  large  flame-coloured  poster  which  she  at  once 
unfolded  and  held  up.  It  was  an  advertisement  bill 
proclaiming  the  fact  to  all  and  sundry  that  an 
invitation  dance  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dalston 
Twenty-Five  Club  would  be  held  at  the  Tuscany 
Rooms  on  the  following  Thursday  at  eight  o'clock. 
Admission  was  by  ticket  only,  which  could  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  club.  The 
price  of  the  tickets  was  four  shillings  for  a  single 
ticket,  and  seven  shillings  for  a  ticket  admitting  a 
lady  and  gentleman. 

"  See  that,"  said  Margaret.  "  It's  going  in  the 
shop  window.  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  care  to  go? 
And  take  me,"  she  added  in  a  small  voice. 

"  No.  I'm  afraid  I  can't.  Dancing's  not  much 
in  my  line." 

"  Oh,  you  could  manage  all  right." 

His  sister  tried  to  wheedle  him  into  saying 
"yes". 

"  I  know  one  or  two  that's  going,"  she  said.  "  I 
could  put  you  on  to  some  nice  girls." 

But  Tug  was  not  to  be  persuaded  in  this.  As  he 
had  said,  dancing  was  not  in  his  line,  and  he  had 
a  dread  of  being  made  to  look  ridiculous. 

"  Sorry,  kid.  You'll  have  to  leave  me  out,"  he 
said.  His  sister  had  to  give  him  up  as  a  bad  job. 

At  the  music-hall  Tug  paid  for  seats  in  the  Grand 
Circle,  and  there,  with  his  father  on  one  side  of  him 
and  his  sister  on  the  other,  he  sat  at  ease,  smoked 
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innumerable  cigarettes,  and  enthusiastically  applauded 
each  turn,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

Altogether  he  enjoyed  himself  tremendously. 
When  they  left  the  theatre  and  walked  home  in  the 
cold  night  air,  he  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  alive. 
He  was  overflowing  with  goodwill  to  all  mankind. 
He  would  have  given  generously  to  the  most  patently 
fraudulent  beggar  in  the  world  had  he  met  him  on 
the  road  home.  He  would  have  lent  money  to  almost 
anyone  who  asked  him.  Had  he  been  a  drinker  he 
would  have  gone  into  the  nearest  pub  and  treated 
everyone  in  the  bar.  Life  was  immense  and 
exhilarating.  He  felt  what  the  Americans  call 
"good".  Than  this  glorious  sense  of  freedom  life 
surely  had  nothing  better  to  offer. 

Last  thing  at  night  when  he  had  got  into  the  old 
familiar  bed,  how  unfamiliar  were  the  soft  white 
sheets!  Their  touch  was  like  that  of  silk.  This 
experience  gave  just  the  final  touch  to  an  evening 
of  keen  enjoyment.  It  was  literally  the  end  of  a 
perfect  day.  He  experienced  what  was  perhaps  the 
acme  of  human  felicity:  ease  and  comfort,  bodily 
and  mental,  following  immediately  upon  toils,  stress, 
and  anxiety. 


CHAPTER     VI 

TUG    GOES    VISITING 

ONE  evening  Tug  accompanied  his  father  to  his 
aunt's  place  of  residence.  Mrs.  Caley  was  Tug's  aunt 
on  his  mother's  side.  She  rented  a  couple  of  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  house  in  Hanson  Street,  a 
thoroughfare  in  the  district  between  Hoxton  and 
Hackney.  A  widow,  of  age  about  fifty,  she  supported 
herself  mainly  by  the  money  she  received  for 
cleaning  and  working  up  ladies'  lingerie.  Her 
industry  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  require- 
ments of  her  customers  resulted  in  a  fair  amount  of 
business,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  could  generally 
get  as  much  work  as  she  wanted  made  her,  to  make 
use  of  the  expression  commonly  used  by  the  said 
customers,  a  bit  independent. 

Somewhere  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Tug 
and  his  father  arrived  at  the  house  in  Hanson  Street. 
They  were  admitted  by  Tug's  aunt,  who  manifested 
no  little  delight  at  beholding  her  nephew.  At  all 
times  she  was  garrulous  to  the  limit,  and  rarely  kept 
to  any  point  under  discussion,  nor  even  paid  much 
heed  to  the  answers  to  her  own  questions.  Her 
extreme  talkativeness  was  in  no  way  kept  in  reserve 
when  Tug  appeared  at  her  home. 

"  Well,  now,"  she  said  when  they  had  entered  the 
sitting-room,  "  if  this  isn't  just  wonderful  to  see  you 
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back  again  after  all  this  long  time.  How  long  is  it? 
And  looking  fine,  I'm  sure.  Do  they  feed  you  well 
on  a  ship?  He  doesn't  look  bad,  does  he,  Jim?" 

"  No.  They  look  after  them  all  right,  I  think," 
Tug's  father  agreed. 

'  What  sort  of  cooks  do  they  have?  Tom  Heal 
says  his  boy  can't  stomach  the  food  they  give  them 
in  Kitchener's  Army.  He  says  the  cooks  don't  know 
anything  about  how  to  cook.  The  stew  they  get 
isn't  good  enough  for  a  dog  to  lap  up." 

''  We  get  pretty  decent  food,"  said  Tug.  "  But 
we  have  to  get  it  ready  ourselves.  We  can  have  a 
duff  if  we  make  it.  The  ship's  cooks  don't  do 
anything  but  put  the  stuff  in  the  galley  and  take  it 
out  again  when  it's  done." 

"  Fancy  that  now.  You're  a  sailor,  and  you  have 
to  be  a  kind  of  cook  as  well?  I  suppose  they  give 
you  plenty  of  time  to  get  your  grub  ready?" 

'  We  don't  get  much  time.  When  we're  watch- 
keeping  we  have  to  do  it  in  our  spare  time  somehow. 
Of  course,  we  don't  do  it  every  day;  we  take  it  in 
turns  to  be  mess  cook.  About  once  a  week  your 
turn  comes  round." 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  right,  but  it  doesn't  sound  sense 
to  me  to  make  everybody  in  the  ship  a  cook  in  turn. 
How  are  you  keeping,  Jim?  You're  not  looking  any 
too  well." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  tap  on  the  room  door. 
Mrs.  Caley  immediately  got  up  and  opened  it.  A 
female  voice  was  heard  to  say :  "  Someone  to  see  you, 
Mrs.  Caley." 

She  pulled  the  door  to,  and  went  out  in  the  passage. 
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They  heard  a  conversation  carried  on  in  audible 
whispers;  and  then  Mrs.  Caley's  voice  was  heard 
speaking  in  louder  tones. 

"  Come  inside,  Elsie.  I've  got  two  gentlemen  here. 
You  don't  mind,  do  you?" 

She  pushed  open  the  door,  and  there  entered  a  tall 
and  attractive  young  woman,  with  a  slightly  abashed 
air.  She  nodded  ever  so  slightly  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
then  turned  her  eyes  with  a  faint  expression  of  sur- 
prise on  Tug's  sailor's  uniform. 

"  My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wilson.  Miss  Tranmer," 
Mrs.  Caley  hastily  intervened. 

'  We've  met  before,"  said  Tug's  father,  smiling  as 
he  got  up. 

'  Yes."  Miss  Tranmer  also  smiled,  and  extended 
her  hand. 

'  This  is  my  nephew,  Ernie,  just  returned  from 
being  torpedoed  at  sea"  Mrs.  Caley  said,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  "sea",  presumably  wishing  thereby 
to  stress  the  difference  from  being  torpedoed  on  land. 

The  young  lady  accorded  Tug  the  faintest  possible 
bow,  and  said:  "How  d'ye  do?" 

"  I  can't  stay  very  long,  I'm  afraid,"  she  said  to 
Tug's  aunt. 

"  All  right,  my  dear.  I'll  get  your — things  ready 
for  you  in  a  few  minutes.  How  do  you  like  your  new 
job?" 

Mrs.  Caley  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  babbled 
on: 

'  This  young  man's  had  a  terrible  time  of  it  at 
sea.  His  ship  went  down  last  week.  How  long  were 
you  in  the  water,  Ernie?" 
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Tug  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Well er " 

VV  Cil         v-1 

'  They  don't  have  any  proper  cooks  on  board.  They 
have  to  get  ready  their  own  meals.  Isn't  it  a  shame? 
And  they  have  to  be  watching  all  the  time.  No 
wonder  they  get  torpedoed." 

"Do  you  like  the  sea?"  Elsie  Tranmer  was  not 
the  first  person  who  had  put  this  perfectly  inane 
question  to  Tug. 

"  I  don't  mind  it.  It's  all  right  when  you  get  used 
to  it." 

"  It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  on  those  great  big 
ships,"  his  aunt  chipped  in.  "  What  enormous  paddle- 
boxes  they've  got.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,  Ernie?" 

"  No  aunt.     They  don't  have " 

'  Your  Aunt  Lizzie's  first  husband  was  a  sailor.  He 
was  captain  of  the  fore-top.  Is  that  higher  than  the 
captain  of  the  ship  you  was  on?" 

"  No;  not  exactly  higher,"  said  Tug.  "  What 
they  call  the  fore-top  on  a  man-o'-war  is  — 

"  How  do  you  find  the  War  affects  you,  Elsie?  I 
suppose  all  the  young  men  have  gone  from  the  City 
offices?" 

"  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  lot  still  about,"  she 
replied.  "  Could  I  have  my ' 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.     I'll  parcel  them  up  now." 

Mrs.  Caley  got  up,  and  left  the  room.  While  she 
was  gone  Tug  found  himself  talking  quite  brightly 
about  ships  and  the  sea,  partly  to  his  father,  but  more 
especially  to  the  new  visitor.  He  possessed  to  a  marked 
degree  that  rather  pleasing  modesty  and  restraint 
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which  so  many  sailors — indeed,  nearly  all  of  them — 
exhibit  when  in  the  presence  of  a  good  woman. 

When  his  aunt  returned  she  brought  with  her  a 
small  brown-paper  parcel  neatly  tied  with  string. 

"  There  you  are,  my  dear." 

Miss  Tranmer  rose,  and  took  the  parcel. 

"  I  say,"  said  Tug  hurriedly,  as  he  also  got  up. 
"  I've  got  to  be  going  now.  Which  way  are  you 
going?" 

"  I'm  going  home,"  the  girl  replied.  "  It's  only 
round  the  corner." 

"  I'm  going  that  way,"  said  Tug  in  a  voice  of 
intense  determination,  and  without  knowing  in  the 
least  which  corner  was  referred  to.  "I  may  as  well 
go  with  you." 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you,"  she  replied,  with  not  over- 
much warmth.  "  Good  night,  Mrs.  Caley." 

To  Mr.  Wilson  she  also  said  "Good  night".  Then 
she  turned  to  Tug,  who  was  standing  fingering  his 
cap  by  the  door. 

"  Come  along  then,  if  you're  coming.  Don't  let  us 
spend  all  the  evening  saying  good  night." 

Hastily  Tug  made  a  move  to  the  door,  and  held  it 
open  for  her  to  go  out.  He  accompanied  her  as  far 
as  her  home,  which  was  only  a  little  distance  away. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  thinking  about  the  forth- 
coming dance  at  the  Tuscany  Rooms,  about  which  his 
sister  had  told  him,  and  wondering  whether  he  might 
venture  to  ask  this  young  lady  if  he  could  take  her 
there.  He  made  what  was  for  him  a  bold  resolve, 
and  before  he  left  her  at  the  door  he  had  extracted 
from  her  a  rather  hesitating  promise  to  go  with  him. 
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Tug,  it  will  be  observed,  was  very  young  and 
inexperienced.  His  knowledge  of  the  opposite  sex 
was  practically  nothing.  Moreover,  he  was  a  sailor 
but  recently  come  ashore,  fresh  from  a  world  of 
machinery,  of  hardness,  ugliness,  ordered  squalor,  and 
as  such  he  was  only  too  sadly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
tremendous  thrill  that  a  deep-sea  sailor  receives  on  first 
beholding  the  other  sex.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tale  of 
one  who,  after  spending  some  seven  or  eight  months 
in  a  ship  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  without  once  setting 
foot  on  dry  land,  at  length  landed  for  a  couple  of 
hours  at  Lagos.  There  he  saw  in  the  distance  a  white 
woman,  doubtless  the  wife  of  some  trader  or  official. 
Helpless,  he  was  impelled  to  follow  her  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  unfamiliar  sight, 
and,  when  at  length  she  disappeared  into  some  house 
or  bungalow,  he  felt  an  actual  and  definite  pain  at 
being  compelled  to  turn  away.  The  primitive  emo- 
tions of  sailormen  !  They  are  not  daily  in  contact  with 
the  softer  and  fairer  side  of  humanity.  Hence  they 
are  led,  on  first  beholding  her,  to  offer  her  an  alto- 
gether disproportionate,  and  in  many  cases  undeserved, 
regard.  .  .  . 

There  lies  the  chief  cause  why  so  many  sailors, 
when  they  first  come  ashore,  will  pick  up  the  first — 
and  too  often  it  is  the  lowest — female  who  happens 
to  heave  in  sight.  The  unspeakable  harpies  that 
haunt  the  seaport  towns  know  their  man  only  too  well. 
Hence  the  often-told  story  of  the  simple  and  credulous 
sailor  plundered  of  his  hard-earned  cash,  sometimes 
on  his  very  first  night  ashore. 

And  so  Tug  Wilson  did  not  see  in  Elsie  Tranmer 
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just  an  attractive,  though  otherwise  perfectly  common- 
place, girl  from  a  lower  or  lower  middle-class  family. 
He  saw  her  through  a  magic  lens  from  the  view-point 
of  his  past  rough  experience.  He  unconsciously 
elevated  her  to  godhead.  Her  mere  physical  presence 
seemed  to  hit  him. 

Gratified  as  he  was  by  Elsie's  acceptance,  a  little 
reflection  made  him  realize  that  he  had  taken  on 
rather  a  big  thing.  He  was  no  dancer,  and,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  a  single  soul 
connected  with  the  Twenty-Five  Club.  Nor  did  he 
know  anyone — man  or  girl — who  was  going  to  the 
dance  on  the  next  evening.  If  the  truth  must  be  told, 
he  did  not  look  forward  to  the  entertainment  wholly 
with  joyful  anticipation. 

When  Tug  arrived  home,  after  a  period  of  aimless 
wandering  about  the  streets,  his  father  was  out,  but 
his  sister  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  him.  She  got 
him  his  supper,  and  then  sat  down  opposite  to 
him. 

"  Dad's  been  in,  and  gone  out  again,"  she  said. 
;'  You  didn't  stop  long  at  Aunty's." 

"  No.     Not  very  long." 

"  Been  anywhere  particular?" 

"  No;  nowhere  particular.  Just  had  a  look  round 
on  my  own  for  the  evening." 

'  Takes  a  bit  of  getting  used  to,  I  expect,  after  a 
life  at  sea." 

"  It's  a  bit  strange,"  her  brother  agreed. 

Mr.  Wilson  came  in  soon  afterwards.  He  nodded 
pleasantly  to  Tug. 

"  Spent  a  pleasant  evening,  old  boy?" 
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'  Yes;  not  bad.  Just  been  having  a  look 
round." 

"  Just  so.  The  time's  not  long.  Make  the  most 
of  it." 

"  I  mean  to,"  replied  Tug;  and  then  he  went  to  his 
room. 


CHAPTER   Vll 

A    WAR-TIME    DANCE 

ON  the  following  evening  Tug  accompanied  Elsie  to 
the  dance  in  a  state  of  mingled  elation  and  trepida- 
tion. His  hair  was  carefully  plastered  down  and 
shiny,  and  his  uniform  and  blue  jean  collar  were  care- 
fully smoothed  and  pressed.  He  carried  a  pair  of 
brand-new  and  glittering  dancing-shoes,  that  gave  his 
toes  agony  when  afterwards  he  put  them  on. 

They  made  the  journey  in  a  tramcar.    It  was  rather 
full,  and  Tug  had  to  strap-hang.     After  a  while  he 
bent  down  and  said  to  her,  more  by  way  of  making 
conversation  than  anything  else : 
'  You  go  out  to  work  every  day?" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"Whereto?" 

Tug  did  not  hear  the  reply,  for  at  that  moment 
a  column  of  passengers — mostly  bulky  women- 
bundled  him  to  the  for'ard  end  of  the  car,  and  effec- 
tually put  an  end  to  his  attempts  at  making  conversa- 
tion. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  confused  blaze 
of  lights  shining  through  the  misty  window-panes  told 
Tug  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  busy  crossing  of 
thoroughfares  close  to  the  Tuscany  Rooms.  There 
followed  some  strenuous  and  effective  elbow  work  on 
the  part  of  the  numerous  women  passengers,  some  of 
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whom  wanted  to  get  out,  while  others  engaged  in  a 
competitive  scramble  for  vacant  seats.  After  a  con- 
fused melee,  during  which  Tug  had  his  cap  knocked 
over  his  eyes  by  one  vigorous  dame,  he  managed  to 
get  to  the  footboard,  hot  and  flustered,  and  from  there 
down  to  the  roadway.  Elsie,  perfectly  cool  and 
nonchalant,  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  pavement. 
Either  she  was  more  experienced  than  he  was  at 
dodging  these  onslaughts  on  the  part  of  her  own  sex, 
or  else  she  was  an  adept  at  jostling  her  own 
way  through.  Tug  could  not  tell  which  it  was,  for 
he  never  saw  how  she  managed  it. 

The  dance,  from  Tug's  point  of  view,  turned  out  a 
complete  fiasco.  He  was  a  very  poor  dancer.  He 
could  waltz  after  a  fashion;  but  of  the  new  modes  of 
the  dance,  the  fox-trots  and  one-steps,  which  had 
recently  become  the  vogue,  he  knew  nothing  at  all. 
During  the  whole  evening  he  had  but  two  dances  with 
Elsie.  His  attempt  at  a  fox-trot  was  a  dismal  failure. 
He  trod  on  her  toes  repeatedly,  stumbled  awkwardly 
against  her,  and  on  one  occasion  he  very  nearly 
brought  her  down  on  the  floor.  The  termination  of 
the  number  brought  a  notable  feeling  of  relief  to  both 
of  them.  With  a  waltz  that  he  tried  later  on  he  had 
little  better  success.  The  recollection  of  the  last  fiasco 
had  shaken  his  nerve,  and  he  was  so  flurried  and 
flustered  that  he  could  not  do  himself  justice. 

Apart  from  his  failure  as  a  dancer,  Tug  felt  himself 
to  be  an  outsider.  Everyone  else  in  the  dance-room 
seemed  to  be  completely  at  home.  There  was  a  total 
lack  of  formality  about  the  proceedings — a  notable 
outcome  of  the  War,  this — that  Tug  not  only  could 
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not  understand,  but  was  somehow  unable  to  partici- 
pate in.  The  extraordinary  accessibility  of  the 
women,  who  seemed,  metaphorically,  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  uniformed  warriors  present, 
was  a  thing  that  he  could  not  fail  to  notice,  but  which, 
somehow,  seemed  to  be  something  which  could  have 
no  relation  to  himself.  Most  of  the  people  present 
were  not  remarkably  different  from  himself,  yet  they 
had  developed  an  ease  and  freedom  of  intercourse  that 
seemed  to  put  them  into  a  totally  different  class.  The 
War  had  made  Tug  an  alien  among  his  own  people. 
The  refreshment  interval  found  Tug  somewhat 
lacking  in  the  fire  and  enterprise  which  the  ensuing 
hectic  scramble  demanded.  The  refreshments  were 
served  at  a  bar  in  a  small  annexe  to  the  ballroom,  and 
immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  last  dance  before 
the  interval  there  was  a  headlong  rush  on  the  part  of 
the  male  section  of  the  visitors  to  be  there  first.  Tug 
was  not  by  any  means  in  the  van  of  this  storming- 
party.  His  total  lack  of  experience  led  him  to  waste 
many  valuable  seconds  in  making  solicitous  inquiries 
of  his  partner  relative  to  her  wants.  Consequently, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  refreshment-bar  he  found  in 
front  of  him  a  packed  mass  of  shouting,  gesticulating 
men,  all  demanding  to  be  served  with  sandwiches, 
pastries,  lemonade  or  ices,  and  forming  an  impene- 
trable barrier  between  himself  and  the  bar.  His  efforts 
to  get  near  to  make  himself  heard  by  the  harassed 
girls  behind  the  counter  were  totally  inadequate.  He 
was  far  too  polite  for  the  occasion,  for  one  thing. 
Had  he  been  on  a  man-of-war  he  would  have  known 
how  to  act;  but  as  it  was  he  was  a  little  obsessed  by 
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what  he  regarded  as  the  superior  respectability  of  the 
whole  show,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  overborne 
by  people  whom,  had  he  encountered  in  a  rougher 
sphere,  he  would  probably,  through  his  own 
experience  of  that  sort  of  thing,  have  left  well  behind. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  or  so,  he 
got  near  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
girls,  he  found  to  his  disappointment  that  there  were 
no  more  ices  left.  Elsie  particularly  wanted  an  ice, 
and  he  felt  considerable  chagrin  at  his  failure  to  get 
her  one.  He  had  to  be  content  to  get  her  lemonade. 

"  You've  been  an  awful  long  time,"  she  said  to  him 
when  he  returned,  bringing  a  trayful  of  sandwiches, 
pastries,  and  lemonade  glasses. 

"  Sorry,  but  there  was  a  terrible  crush  there.  I 
couldn't  get  you  an  ice.  Will  this  lemonade  do?" 

'  Yes;  anything,"  she  replied  a  trifle  irritably. 
;c  What  a  mountain  of  stuff  you've  got  there.  Who's 
going  to  eat  all  that?" 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  eat  some  of  it,"  he  said. 
"  Sorry  I  was  so  long  gone.  I  didn't  know  there  was 
going  to  be  such  a  rush." 

"  It's  all  right.  I  didn't  mind  waiting,"  she  replied 
somewhat  more  graciously. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  well-groomed  and  debonair 
young  man  in  evening-dress  came  up  to  their  table, 
and,  with  a  graceful  bow  to  Elsie,  asked  permission 
to  have  the  next  dance  with  her.  She  acceded  at  once 
with  a  bright  smile,  and  shortly  afterwards  Tug  beheld 
them,  to  his  secret  mortification,  gliding  easily  about 
the  floor,  and  conversing  to  each  other  with  all  the 
signs  of  perfect  familiarity  and  friendship. 
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Tug  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  a  state 
of  extreme  dejection.  He  saw  the  debonair  young 
man  dance  several  times  with  Elsie,  and  he  watched 
him  as  he  introduced  her  to  one  or  two  male  friends 
of  his — doubtless  at  their  solicitation — with  whom  she 
also  danced.  Elsie  had  no  lack  of  partners,  and  she 
appeared  to  miss  Tug's  company  not  in  the  slightest. 
He,  poor  chap,  smoked  many  cigarettes,  and  sought 
the  company  of  a  young  man  dressed  in  khaki,  with 
whom  he  had  exchanged  civilities  once  before  earlier 
in  the  evening.  But  the  young  man  had  come  there 
to  dance,  and,  although  he  was  polite  enough  and 
ready  to  talk  to  Tug,  his  time  was  far  more  taken 
up  with  the  young  women. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  Elsie  had  rather  a  good 
time,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  she  ought  to 
have  been  grateful  to  Tug  for  bringing  her  there.  But 
there  was  not  much  warmth  in  her  manner  towards 
him  when  he  escorted  her  home.  And  Tug  himself, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  in  his  brightest  or  most 
entertaining  mood.  He  felt  savage  with  himself  for 
his  own  failure  to  please,  and  even  for  proposing  this 
unlucky  entertainment.  He  was  a  little  hurt,  too, 
on  account  of  Elsie's  marked  coolness  towards  him- 
self. He  felt  that  she  could  have  made  it  a  bit  easier 
for  him  had  she  chosen. 

Little  was  said  on  the  homeward  journey  until  they 
arrived  at  the  corner  of  her  street,  when  she  suddenly 
said  to  him : 

'  When  are  you  going  back  to  sea  again?" 

"  Saturday  morning.  I've  got  to  go  back  to 
Chatham,  and  from  there  they'll  send  me  to  another 
ship." 
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"  Oh.     Your  last  ship  was  sunk,  wasn't  it?" 

'  Yes;  torpedoed,"  said  Tug,  brightening  a  little. 

"  What's  that  thing  on  your  sleeve?  That's  a  tor- 
pedo, isn't  it?" 

"  No.    It's  a  propeller." 

"A  propeller?" 

"  The  screw.  It's  what  sends  the  ship  through  the 
water." 

"  Oh.     All  sailors  don't  have  it,  do  they?" 

"  No.    Only  stokers." 

"  Stokers?  Are  you  a  stoker?  Aren't  you  a 
sailor?"  There  was  surprise,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  dis- 
approbation in  her  tone. 

'  Well;  I  am  and  I'm  not,  if  you  like.  I  suppose 
they're  all  sailors  that  work  in  a  ship." 

"  Aren't  stokers  them  that  shovel  coals  on  the  fire?" 
Her  tones  had  become  highly  disapproving. 

4  Yes.  Stokers  look  after  the  furnaces.  They  also 
look  after  the  machinery  in  the  engine-room."  Tug 
began  to  feel  that  by  being  a  stoker  he  had  somehow 
sunk  considerably  in  her  estimation. 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  sailor,"  she  said  with  some 
asperity.  "  I  didn't  know  stokers  dressed  like  that." 
She  appeared  to  think  they  ought  to  wear  the  working- 
dress  of  a  coal-heaver. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  think  they  dressed?"  said 
Tug,  a  trifle  irritated  by  her  persistent  air  of  depreca- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  shortly. 

"  Well;  I'm  a  stoker,  anyway,"  said  Tug  angrily. 
"  Stokers  are  as  good  as  anyone  else,  I  should  say." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  get  rude  about  it,"  she  said 
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with  a  fine  air  of  injured  rectitude.  "  I  can't  make 
out  why  I've  been  bothering  myself  about  the  matter 
at  all." 

"  No  one  wants  you  to  bother  about  it,"  said  Tug. 

It  was  an  unlucky  rejoinder,  and  she  showed  at 
once  how  much  it  incensed  her. 

"  Good  night,"  she  said  shortly,  and  turned  away 
from  him  and  walked  towards  her  door.  A  few  steps 
away  she  turned  round  again  and  said: 

'  Thank  you  for  what  you've  done  for  me;  but  you 
needn't  trouble  to  see  me  any  more." 

Then  she  went  straight  to  her  door.  She  let  her- 
self in  with  a  key,  and  shut  the  door  immediately. 

He  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  looking  at  the  door. 
Then  he  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  Well,  that's  that,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  thoroughly  depressed  Tug 
Wilson  that  slowly  turned  his  steps  homeward  at  a 
late  hour  that  night. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

DRAFTED    FOREIGN 

TUG  returned  to  Chatham  at  the  expiration  of  his 
leave.  The  abrupt  change  from  freedom  to  servitude, 
from  comparative  comfort  to  hard  living,  came,  as  it 
always  does,  as  a  dark  and  painful  episode.  Indeed, 
some  men  who  served  in  the  War,  both  on  land  and 
on  sea,  found  that  the  near  approach  of  the  unhappy 
day  affected  their  spirits  on  the  last  few  days  of  their 
freedom  so  painfully  that  they  could  even  express  the 
wish  that  there  were  no  leave,  since  the  glad  but  short 

'  o 

release  from  service  was  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  bitterness  of  the  return.  '  You  have  to  begin 
it  all  over  again,"  Tug  overheard  one  say  in  a  station 
crowd,  "  only  knowing  what  you've  already  been 
through  makes  it  worse  than  though  you  were  really 
starting  the  business." 

Chatham  Barracks,  in  spite  of  its  red  brick  newness, 
preserved  a  subtle  flavour  of  the  old-time  Navy.  The 
undying  influence  of  a  glorious  past  manifested  itself 
in  many  of  the  minutest  details  of  every-day  routine. 
It  was  outstanding  in  many  of  the  quaint  and  obsolete 
practices  that  still  remained  a  feature  of  the  ceremonial 
side  of  barrack  life.  Even  the  official  designation  of 
the  barracks,  H.M.S.  Pembroke,  at  once  brought  to 
mind  the  tough  old  three-decker,  which  this  place 
had  superseded,  and  whose  traditions  it  sought  to  carry 
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on.  How  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  old-time  ships 
and  sailors  were  even  the  barrack  petty  officers,  was 
illustrated  by  an  incident  that  happened  to  Tug  on 
the  first  afternoon  of  his  arrival  there.  It  was  pay  day, 
and  a  long  line  of  naval  ratings  were  waiting  their 
turn  to  draw  their  money.  Tug  was  making  for  the 
victualling  stores  at  one  end  of  the  drill-shed,  and, 
wishing  to  avoid  going  the  long  way  round  by  the 
end  of  the  queue,  he  tried  to  pass  through  the  line  of 
waiting  men.  He  was  at  once  spotted  by  an  officious 
jaunty,  who  grabbed  him  by  the  arm,  and  pushed 
him  back  the  way  he  had  come. 

"  No,  you  don't,  my  son,"  he  said.  "  You  can't 
break  the  line.  Break  the  enemy's  line;  yes.  But 
round  the  end  you  go  now." 

..  Break  the  enemy's  line !  The  ghosts  of  Rodney  and 
Nelson  still  stalked  abroad  in  this  modern  head- 
quarters of  a  machine-driven  Navy. 

Quaint,  too,  for  shore  habitations,  were  the  long 
messing  and  living-rooms,  termed  "mess  decks",  with 
their  caulked  beams  and  hammock-hooks  and  rails. 
These  decks  were  scrubbed  in  the  same  manner  and 
inspected  as  minutely  as  those  of  a  man-of-war.  Then 
there  was  Rounds  and  Evening  Quarters  as  in  a  ship. 
When  a  man  went  on  leave  he  went  "ashore".  If 
he  did  not  turn  up  again,  he  "ran". 

Tug's  first  day  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  obtain- 
ing a  new  rig-out  from  the  paymaster's  store  to  replace 
that  which  he  had  lost  in  the  Antares.  Taking  into 
account  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  lost  his 
belongings,  the  paymaster's  department  issued  to  him 
a  complete  renewal  of  clothing  free  of  charge. 
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In  the  depot  he  found  himself  an  unimportant  unit 
among  a  vast  throng  of  naval  ratings  of  all  descriptions 
and  characters.  There  were  large  numbers  of 
obviously  new  recruits,  to  whom,  be  it  said,  he  was 
not  entirely  above  exhibiting  now  and  then  a  little 
"side",  such  as  surely  became  one  who  had  been 
afloat,  and  who  was,  moreover,  a  survivor  from  a 
notable  naval  disaster.  There  was  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  older  hands,  men  from  paid-off  ships,  invalided  men 
from  the  Dardanelles,  from  the  north  of  Scotland, 
from  Africa,  Mesopotamia;  indeed,  from  a  good  many 
parts  of  the  world,  for  the  War  had  already  assumed 
its  world-wide  character.  Noticeable,  and  quite  a  new 
feature  of  the  war-time  Navy,  were  the  large  groups 
of  trawlermen  awaiting  drafts  to  mine-sweepers,  and 
to  kindred  service,  men  on  whom  the  bluejacket's 
uniform  sat  rather  awkwardly.  Queer-looking  fellows 
many  of  them  looked  in  man-of-war  dress;  not  a  bit 
like  the  traditional  man-of-war's  man.  Many  of  them 
had  big,  fair,  drooping  moustaches  like  those  worn  by 
vikings  that  one  sees  in  pictures.  But  in  one  matter 
at  least  they  were  not  at  all  out  of  place;  they  all 
exhibited  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the  sea.  And  one 
could  see  that  they  bore  the  restraint  of  discipline 
rather  ill.  These  martinet  rules  and  spruce  customs 
were  surely  not  for  the  likes  of  them.  They  would 
make  their  way  across  the  parade-ground  in  the  way 
they  were  used  to;  not  at  the  double,  nor  even  at  a 
respectable  walk,  but  at  a  rolling,  lurching  gait,  that 
savoured  of  the  fish-quays  of  Grimsby  or  Aberdeen. 

They  spat  with  superhuman  resource;  they  were 
always  spitting.  And  they  spat  with  a  sublime 
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disregard  for  the  spit-kids  that  were  plentifully 
disposed  for  their  use. 

It  almost  seemed  to  Tug  that  the  higher  powers  at 
Chatham  must  surely  have  given  some  sort  of  direc- 
tion that  these  huskies  were  not  to  be  hampered  by  a 
too  literal  and  forceful  interpretation  of  the  regula- 
tions. Or  else  maybe  the  naval  police  and  the  naval 
petty  officers  were  none  too  anxious  to  try  on  them 
the  effects  of  their  authority.  For  among  them  was 
some  rough  and  tough  material,  backed  up  with  a 
clannishness  for  which  the  north-east  coast  is  remark- 
able. So  Tug  wondered  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  story  he  heard  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  that 
a  master-at-arms  was  heaved  out  of  a  second-floor 
window  of  one  of  the  barrack-blocks  by  a  crowd  of 
these  worthies.  From  what  he  saw  of  these  fellows 
he  felt  that  it  was  rather  more  than  possible. 

They  gathered  plentifully  in  the  wet  canteen  in 
the  evening,  and  sometimes  they  got  rather  drunk  and 
violent.  Tug  witnessed  a  heroic  scrap  on  the  first 
evening  of  his  sojourn.  Two  of  them  were  trying 
to  get  at  each  other,  and  violently  man-handling  a 
number  of  their  cronies  who  were  making  well-meant 
but  most  bloodily  ineffectual  efforts  to  keep  them 
apart.  Indeed,  the  affair  looked  to  Tug  like  a  univer- 
sal scrimmage,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  couple  of 
revolving  general  combats.  From  each  storm-centre 
there  arose  the  most  blood-curdling  threats  to  all  and 
sundry,  combined  with  a  string  of  oaths  which  lost 
nothing  in  sanguinary  emphasis  from  the  north- 
country  burr  in  which  they  were  delivered. 

A  little  after  eight  o'clock  in   the  evening  Tug 
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entered  the  long  mess-room  which  formed  his  own 
quarters.  There  were  only  a  few  men  in  the  room, 
but,  on  one  side,  seated  against  a  mess-table,  and 
leaning  over  an  open  ditty-box,  was  a  squat,  muscular 
figure  which  he  recognized  at  once  as  that  of  his  erst- 
while shipmate  Chris  Aitken. 

There  was  something  about  the  appearance  of  the 
stoker  which  at  once  fixed  Tug's  attention.  Aitken's 
usually  neat  and  well-cared-for  uniform  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  careless,  not  to  say  rough,  usage. 
Creases  showed  across  the  back  of  the  jumper;  the 
blue  jean  collar,  which  Aitken  was  wont  to  roll  and 
gloss  with  such  loving  care,  was  crumpled  and  dirty; 
and  his  cap,  which  he  was  wearing  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  looked  as  if  it  had  recently  been  used  as  a  pillow 
or  a  footstool,  or  both.  From  a  general  glance  it 
appeared  as  if  the  wearer  of  the  soiled  and  crumpled 
garments  had  been  recently  sleeping  in  the  roadway. 

Aitken  was  gazing  into  his  open  ditty-box  and 
feeling  the  contents  one  by  one  in  an  aimless  sort  of 
way,  picking  out  the  items  by  twos  and  threes  without 
looking  at  them,  and  then  dropping  them  back  again 
one  at  a  time.  This  action  he  would  vary  from  time 
to  time  by  casting  down  his  eyes  and  resting  his  head 
on  his  elbow-propped  hands. 

Suddenly  he  looked  round  and  beckoned  to  two  or 
three  bluejackets  who  were  lolling  about  not  far  away 
from  him. 

"  Here.     Come  'ere,"  he  said  insistently. 

The  men  drew  themselves  up  with  a  languid  show 
of  interest,  and  approached  him. 

Aitken  took  one  of  the  objects  from  his  ditty-box. 
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It  was  an  old  and  battered  Roman  or  Byzantine  coin. 

"  See  that?"  he  said.  '  That's  a  real  Roman  coin, 
that  is.  I  sharked  it  from  a  Jew  at  Stamboul.  Look 
at  it.  You  can  read  the  words  on  it."  He  spelled  out 
the  letters :  "JVSTINVSAVG.  That  was  the  name 
of  the  Roman  emperor.  The  paymaster  of  the 
Gallivanter  said  it  was;  an'  what  'e  didn't  know  about 
money  wasn't  worth  knowin',  the  bloody  old  skin- 
flint. It's  worth  anything  ye  like.  Oo  wants  it? 
There  you  are."  He  thrust  the  coin  into  the  paw  of 
one  of  the  onlookers,  who  took  it  gingerly  and 
examined  it  as  if  it  were  a  poisonous  insect. 

"  Go  on,"  shouted  Aitken.  "  Take  'old  of  it.  I'm 
givin'  it  to  yer." 

He  fished  out  the  next  article. 

"  'Ere's  the  tooth  of  man-eatin'  shark  as  we  copped 
off  Bermuda.  Oo  wants  it?" 

He  held  it  up,  and  finally  threw  it  across  the  table 
to  a  man  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  Now  'ere's  a  German  soft-nosed  bullet  as  we  took 
out  o'  the  shoulder  of  a  nigger  in  the  'orspital  at  Dar- 
es-Salaam." 

So  he  fished  out  his  collection  of  curios  one  by  one, 
and  gave  them,  in  this  purposeless  fashion,  to  anyone 
who  cared  to  take  them. 

When  he  had  finished  the  distribution  of  his  col- 
lection he  shut  down  the  box-lid  with  a  bang.  He 
leaned  forward  and  looked  at  Tug,  opened  his  mouth 
as  if  he  were  going  to  say  something,  then  gulped  and 
shut  it  again.  Tug  waited  for  some  time  expecting  to 
hear  something,  but  it  was  long  before  Aitken  could 
bring  himself  to  talk  again. 
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Suddenly  it  came  out  like  a  flood  of  water  from  a 
weak  and  over-tested  boiler-drum. 

"  Found  'er  in  bed,  I  did,  with  a  blasted  leather- 
neck; a  Royal  Army  Service  Corpse."  He  stood  up 
and  shook  his  fists.  "  I  found  'er  in  bed,  d'y'ear.  I 
found  'er  .  .  ."  Sobs  choked  his  utterance.  "  Royal 
Army  Service  Corpse.  A  sojer;  blast  'im." 

He  threw  himself  on  the  stool,  and  flopped  over 
the  mess-table,  his  face  resting  on  his  clenched 
knuckles.  The  bluejackets  around  surveyed  him  for 
a  while  with  a  sort  of  detached  curiosity;  then  they 
sidled  away  by  twos  and  threes  to  attend  to  their  own 
concerns. 

After  some  time  Aitken  got  up  and  put  away  his 
ditty-box.  Then  he  left  the  room  without  a  word. 
Tug  did  not  follow  him.  Quite  early  he  got  down  his 
hammock  and  turned  in.  When  at  length  he  dozed 
off  he  was  soon  awakened  by  the  muttering  of  a  voice 
not  far  from  him.  It  was  the  voice  of  Chris  Aitken. 
The  old  stoker  was  unlashing  his  hammock  prepara- 
tory to  turning  in.  The  time  was  very  late,  and  most 
of  the  occupants  of  the  mess-room  were  fast  askep. 
Aitken  talked  thickly;  he  was  obviously  a  trifle  drunk, 
and  he  was  a  long  time  getting  his  hammock  ready. 
'  The  bastard.  The  bloody  bastard.  .  .  .  Oh, 
why  didn't  I  slit  'is  bloody  throat?  Why  didn't  I?" 

There  followed  a  series  of  growling  maledictions 
levelled  at  the  man  who  had  done  him  the  injury. 
But  Tug  heard  no  word  of  reproach  directed  against 
the  unfaithful  wife.  Curses  galore  he  heaped  on  the 
man;  all  that  Tug  heard  about  the  woman  was :  "  She 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  she'd  leave  the  booze  alone." 
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On  the  next  morning  when  Tug  got  up  he  found 
that  Aitken  had  already  gone  out.  Nor  did  he  see 
him  later  on  at  breakfast  time.  He  made  some 
inquiries  about  him.  Someone  had  heard  Aitken 
announce  his  intention  of  putting  in  a  request  to  the 
drafting  engineer  commander.  Presumably,  there- 
fore, he  had  gone  to  the  drafting  office.  When  Tug 
returned  from  work  in  the  dockyard  later  in  the 
day  Aitken's  kit-bag  had  been  withdrawn,  and  his 
place  at  the  mess-table  was  taken  by  another  man. 
He  had  clearly  gone  away,  but  where  to  Tug  was 
unable  to  find  out. 

Tug  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  depot,  and  then  one 
morning  he  was  drafted  to  the  Agesilaus.  He  had  no 
idea  where  the  ship  was  stationed,  and  he  was  not 
informed.  After  being  examined  by  the  surgeon,  he 
was  sent,  one  of  a  party  of  a  dozen  men,  to  Avon- 
mouth.  There  the  party  boarded  a  troopship,  which 
left  harbour  the  same  evening.  Tug  was  the  only 
stoker  in  the  party,  and  only  two  others  besides  him- 
self were  destined  for  the  Agesilaus.  The  remainder 
of  the  men  were  for  distribution  among  a  number  of 
other  men-of-war. 

After  a  voyage  of  nearly  three  weeks,  during  which 
no  land  was  sighted  after  leaving  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  and  during  which  the  weather  gradually 
became  warmer  and  warmer,  until  it  was  too  hot  to 
stay  below  deck  in  any  degree  of  comfort,  the  troop- 
ship dropped  anchor  one  afternoon  in  the  muddy 
waters  of  a  river  estuary  in  equatorial  Africa.  A  short 
distance  away  from  where  the  ship  lay  at  anchor  was 
a  man-of-war,  a  cruiser;  and  Tug  was  told  by  the 
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petty  officer  in  charge  of  the  party  to  get  his  bag 
and  hammock,  and  be  ready  to  leave  the  ship  at  a 
moment's  notice,  for  the  man-of-war  close  at  hand 
was  the  Agesilaus,  the  ship  to  which  he  had  been 
drafted. 

After  a  short  time  a  steam-cutter  from  the  man-of- 
war  came  alongside,  and  Tug  and  the  two  others 
destined  for  the  vessel  were  told  to  get  into  it,  and 
they  were  taken  to  the  cruiser.  A  master-at-arms  met 
them  at  the  gangway,  and,  after  ticking  off  their 
names  in  a  book,  he  took  them  on  to  the  quarter- 
deck. A  short  interview  with  the  commander  fol- 
lowed, and  they  were  then  dismissed.  Once  more 
Tug  found  himself  one  of  the  ship's  company  of  a 
British  man-of-war. 


CHAPTER    IX 

A    FRIENDLY    PETTY    OFFICER 

ON  a  low-ceilinged  mess-deck  the  stokers  were  having 
supper.  Although  it  was  long  after  sundown,  a 
steamy  heat  pervaded  the  place.  The  lighted  galley, 
with  its  pans  of  frying  bacon,  and  fish-cakes  made 
from  tinned  salmon,  stood  at  the  after  end  of  the 
mess-deck,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  heat 
which  the  departure  of  the  sun  had  in  no  way  tem- 
pered. No  cool  draught  came  from  the  open  port- 
holes. It  felt  hot,  and  it  looked  hot;  everything  and 
everybody  looked  hot.  The  stokers,  a  large  number 
of  them  clad  only  in  a  rag  of  singlet  and  shorts — some 
of  them  had  even  discarded  the  singlet — all  shone  with 
exuding  sweat.  Sweat  trickled  from  them;  wet 
patches  showed  where  elbows  had  recently  rested. 
They  shouted  and  gesticulated — nearly  all  of  them 
shouted;  an  effort  that  made  them  sweat  all  the  more. 
On  the  exposed  chests  of  a  few  of  them  there  showed 
red  patches  of  prickly  heat,  which  they  frequently 
scratched  viciously  whenever  the  irritation  became 
more  than  they  could  stand. 

Tug  had  been  assigned  to  number  ten  mess.  Of 
the  crowd  of  stokers  jammed  together  at  the  long  and 
narrow  mess-table,  two  of  them  made  room  for  him 
between  them.  He  climbed  over  the  mess-stool  and 
sat  down.  The  others  gave  him  a  momentary  glance 
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of  curiosity,  and  then  resumed  their  eating  or  their 
discourse. 

"  Got  yer  supper,  Towney?"  his  right-hand  neigh- 
bour queried.  "  No?  We  got  plenty  o'  bread  in  the 
barge  there,  an'  there's  a  bit  o'  margo  left.  There 
ain't  much  in  the  canteen  to-night,  but  we'll  be  O.K. 
to-morrow  when  the  stuff  from  the  trooper  conies 
aboard.  They  got  nothing  but  a  few  tins  o'  salmon 
in  the  canteen." 

Tug  was  not  particularly  hungry;  he  had  had  a 
good  meal  on  the  troopship  just  before  leaving.  A 
slice  of  bread  smeared  with  margarine  satisfied  him. 
While  he  was  eating,  the  man  who  had  already  spoken 
to  him  continued  to  chatter  in  his  ear.  This  person, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Tiddley  Roe,  was  fairly 
tall,  with  jet-black  hair,  which  he  kept  well  greased 
and  plastered  down  to  his  head.  He  had  a  large 
mouth,  which  he  generally  kept  well  employed,  and 
which,  from  its  rather  too  frequent  use,  occasionally 
got  him  into  trouble  with  the  more  belligerent  of  his 
shipmates. 

"  Are  you  'ostilities  only?"  he  asked. 

Tug  admitted  that  he  was. 

"  You  ain't  one  o'  them  blokes  from  the  R.N.V.R., 
are  yer?" 

"  No,"  said  Tug. 

;<  We  'ad  a  few  o'  them  in  the  ship  'fore  we  came 
up  'ere.  We  picked  'em  up  at  Durban,  when  we  was 
down  there.  Gawd,  there  was  some  star  turns  among 
'em.  One  of  'em  told  the  bloke  'e  was  a  fitter,  so  'e 
give  'im  a  job  fittin'  nobs  o'  coal  in  a  bunker. 
'  Were  they  no  good?"  asked  Tug. 
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"  Well,  1  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  They  did 
their  graft  all  right.  But  the  airs  o'  some  of  'em. 
They  got  'em  on  coalin'  ship.  One  of  'em  just  took 
a  dekko  at  the  bunker  'ole.  Then  'e  said  to  the 
chief  pricker : 

"  '  Oh,  chief.  'Ave  I  got  to  go  down  there?  You 
are  unkind.' 

"  After  about  ten  seconds  up  comes  'is  'ead  again. 
'  Oh,  chief,'  'e  says.     *  I  can't  breath.    My  nose 
an'  throat  are  completely  stopped  up.     It's  all  ax- 
fixticating  down  there.' 

"  Old  Dusty  looks  down  at  'im  an'  says : 

'  Breathe  out  o'  yer  bloody  navel,'  says  'e;  an' 
down  'e  shuts  the  bunker-lid  on  top  of  'im. 

"  There  was  another  bloke  they  put  fifty's  mate  to 
Jim  Lilley,  the  boilermaker.  But  some'ow  'is  face 
didn't  fit.  Jim  sent  'im  along  to  the  store  fer  some 
tallow  to  caulk  up  the  cracks  in  the  boiler.  When 
'e  come  back  Jim  was  missin'.  This  bloke  looked 
round  fer  'im  an'  said:  '  Whare's  the  hee  har  hay? 
I  b'lieve  'e's  been  pullin'  my  leg.'  They  was  some 
star  turns." 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  shouted  exclamation 
from  a  stoker  seated  opposite.  He  had  been  reading 
from  a  publication  called  "The  Lower  Deck".  Some- 
thing he  read  seemed  to  rouse  his  ire,  for  he  snorted 
and  looked  up. 

"Gorblimy!  What  d'ye  think  o'  this?"  he 
shouted.  "  It  says  'ere —  Wait  a  bit;  I'll  read  it. 
'  Jack  Mainstay  was  not  to  be  turned  from  'is  purpose 
by  the  gibes  of  'is  mess-mates.  Seizin'  the  basin  o' 
grog  'e  went  to  the  ship's  side,  thrust  the  basin 
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through  the  open  port'ole,  an'  tipped  the  contents  into 
the  sea.  Thus  did  'e  take  the  first  step  towards  con- 
querin'  the  demon  of  alcohol  which  threatened  'is 
future  success  in  the  Navy  an'  the  'appiness  of  'is 
'ome.'  The  bloody  liars!"  he  roared  passionately. 
'  Tipped  'is  basin  o'  grog  through  the  port'ole.  I 
don't  think!  What  are  they  givin'  us?" 

Tug  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  boiling  atmosphere. 
On  the  upper-deck  he  found  a  large  and  increasing 
throng  of  men  who,  having  finished  supper,  sought 
the  fresher  and  milder  atmosphere  which  they  were 
unable  to  get  on  the  crowded  and  airless  mess-decks. 
Tug  lit  a  pipe,  to  which  he  had  now  become  accus- 
tomed, and  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  battery. 
After  a  time  he  went  up  on  to  the  fo'c'sle.  On  the 
clean  white  deck  a  number  of  stokers  and  seamen  were 
sitting  about  yarning  and  smoking.  Among  a  little 
group  of  three  or  four  Tug  perceived  his  messmate 
Tiddley  Roe.  Lying  on  the  deck,  and  resting  on  one 
elbow,  he  was  lazily  chewing  a  small  piece  of  twine, 
one  end  of  which  was  projecting  from  a  corner  of  his 
mouth.  At  the  same  time  he  was  holding  forth  in  a 
monotonous  tone  of  voice  about  some  bygone  adven- 
ture of  his  in  far-away  England.  Tug  unostentatiously 
joined  the  group. 

"  One  o'  the  side-shows  was  a  haunted  'ouse,"  Roe 
was  saying.  "  Me  an'  my  towney  paid  our  tanners  an' 
went  down  the  alleyway  alongside.  The  way  in  took 
a  bit  o'  findin',  an'  it  was  dark  as  'ell  inside,  an'  the 
floor  was  down  below  the  level  o'  the  way  in.  We 
went  down  a  plank  all  smeared  with  whitewash,  an' 
lumme,  the  shocks  an'  thrills  started  right  away.  The 
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plank  side-slipped,  an'  arse  over  'tip'  we  both  went. 
My  towney  picked  up  soundin's  in  a  barrer  that  turned 
turtle,  'im  underneath,  and  I  'it  the  deck  such  a 
bleed 'n  konk.  There  was  the  'ell  of  a  clatter,  an' 
something  copped  me  a  clump  be'ind  the  ear;  it  was 
a  small  ladder.  Then  a  bucket  o'  whitewash  got 
upset,  an'  we  both  got  a  fair  section  o'  that.  We 
extriculated  ourselves  an'  'opped  out  of  it.  We  decided 
we'd  'ad  about  enough  o'  the  haunted  'ouse." 

After  a  time  the  talk  got  round  to  the  state  of  the 
War. 

"I  see  they  got  a  Polddu  up  in  the  after-flat,"  one 
man  announced.  '  The  French've  advanced  four 
miles  an'  taken  six  thousand  prisoners." 

"  What  abaht  our  blokes?"  said  Albert  Binns,  the 
Cockney.  '  They  don't  never  say  nothing  abaht  our 
blokes.  But  you  can  take  it  from  me  we  got  the 
Jerries  properly  in  the  peadoo.  My  brother's  a  lance- 
jack  in  the  East  London  Ghurkas,  an'  'e  says  they  can 
get  'em  on  the  run  any  time  they  like.  They  can  easy 
get  'em  on  the  run.  What  they  want  to  do  is  to  %cep 
'em  on  the  run." 

"  If  they  can  get  'em  on  the  run  when  they  likes, 
why  don't  they  do  it  then?"  inquired  Roe. 

"  I've  told  yer.  They  wants  to  \eep  'em  on  the 
run;  keep  'em  on  the  run  till  they  gets  'em  to  the  other 
side  o'  the  Rhine.  Don't  give  'em  a  chance  to  dig  in 
again.  It's  all  strategy." 

'  We  don't  'ear  much  about  the  Russians." 

'  There  you  are  again.  They  keeps  it  all  dark," 
said  the  Cockney.  "  My  brother  says  there's  'undreds 
o'  thahsands  of  'em  comin'  rahnd  to  their  part  o'  the 
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front  'fore  long.  'E's  seen  some  o'  them  in  fur  'ats 
there  already;  'imself  'e's  seen  'em.  You  can  take  it 
from  me  something's  goin'  to  'appen  'fore  long.  It 
ain't  likely  they're  goin'  to  tell  all  the  world  what 
they're  goin'  to  do  before'and.  They  got  to  use 
strategy." 

'  Well,  the  sooner  they  get  on  with  it  the  better 
I'll  like  it,"  said  a  colossal  stoker,  Shiner  Wright, 
who  had  joined  the  group.  '  Then  p'raps  we  can 
get  'ome.  I'm  gettin'  about  fed  up  with  this  'ole." 

The  Cockney  looked  up  with  a  curl  on  his  lip. 

'  The  better  you'll  like  it.  You  ain't  there  to  get 
on  with  it,  though,  are  yer?  It's  easy  to  talk  abaht 
gettin'  on  with  it  when  you  ain't  there.  But  what 
abaht  the  poor  blokes  sweatin'  on  top  line  in  the 
trenches.  They  got  to  stand  the  rub  every  time. 
We're  all  right,  we  are,  an'  well  out  o'  the  schemozzle. 
But  the  sooner  they  get  on  with  it  the  better  you'll 
like  it.  Damn  you,  Jack,  I'm  all  right." 

The  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the  quarter- 
master's pipe: 

"  Clear  lower-deck.    Up  second  cutter!" 

The  lounging  crowd  on  the  fo'c'sle  drew  themselves 
up  and  slowly  descended  to  the  battery,  where  already 
the  boat-falls  were  laid  along  the  deck  in  preparation 
for  hoisting  the  boat  to  the  davits.  The  falls  were 
manned  by  a  double  line  of  men  extending  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  battery. 

"Haul  taut  singly!"  came  the  order  from  the 
officer  aft. 

The  falls  were  pulled  by  the  men  until  all  the  slack 
was  taken  in. 
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"  Marry  !     Hoist  away !" 

A  little  group  of  men  standing  amidships  with  fifes 
and  a  drum  at  once  struck  up  the  exhilarating  tune  of 
Weber's  "Hunting  Song",  and  to  this  accompaniment 
the  men  ran  for'ard,  hauling  the  boat-falls.  At  the 
sound  of  the  whistle,  and  a  shouted  "Vast  hauling", 
the  band  ceased  playing.  The  boat  was  up  at  the 
davits. 

"  All  fast  in  the  boat,  sir." 

The  pipe  sounded  once  more,  the  falls  were 
dropped  with  a  whack  on  the  deck,  and  the  hands 
were  dismissed. 

Tug  found  a  billet  for  his  hammock  on  the  mess- 
deck,  and  turned  in.  Although  it  was  very  hot,  and 
he  sweated  prodigiously,  he  managed  to  get  some 
sleep  at  last. 

On  the  following  evening  the  regulating  chief 
stoker  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  keep  watch  on 
the  auxiliary  boiler,  and  that  he  would  start  with  the 
middle  watch  that  night. 

'  'Ave  you  ever  been  in  charge  of  a  boiler  before?" 
the  chief  stoker  asked  him. 

"  No,"  replied  Tug.  "  At  least,  only  three 
watches." 

"  That's  all  right.  You  won't  find  it'll  kill  yer. 
Don't  forget;  the  middle  watch  to-night.  That's  a 
good  night's  rest,  with  the  guts  kicked  out,  that  is." 
The  chief  stoker  nodded  his  head  waggishly  as  he 
departed  to  his  berth. 

The  petty  officer  in  charge  of  the  watch,  Bayliss, 
was  of  medium  height,  strong  and  sinewy.  His  face 
was  extraordinarily  pale;  his  hair  jet  black.  His  eyes 
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seemed  to  look  beyond  the  person  he  was  addressing. 
He  greeted  Tug  genially. 

'  This  is  your  first  experience  of  boiler  watch-keep- 
ing?" he  inquired  of  Tug. 

"  Yes." 

'  That's  all  right.  It's  easy;  quite  easy.  At  least, 
I'm  going  to  make  it  easy  for  you."  His  mouth 
expanded  into  a  very  wide  smile.  "  Some  watch- 
keeping  P.O.'s  are  swines."  He  went  up  to  Tug  and 
spoke  in  his  ear,  almost  in  a  whisper;  an  elaborate 
caution  that  the  time  and  the  place  did  not  appear 
wholly  to  warrant. 

"  Gill's  a  swine,"  he  whispered.  "  It's  hell  to  work 
under  'im."  He  nodded,  and  drew  away.  "  But  I'm 
not  like  that,"  he  added  more  loudly. 

"  Well,  let's  see  about  getting  number  two  cleaned. 
We  always  clean  number  two  in  the  middle.  Break 
up  them  lumps  of  coal.  I'll  show  you  how  to  clean 
a  fire.  No  trouble  with  me.  If  you  can't  manage 
anything,  always  come  to  me.  I'll  see  you 
through." 

Again  he  smiled  at  Tug,  who  thanked  him  and 
set  to  with  a  will  to  break  up  the  coal  for  the  priming. 
Under  the  expert  guidance  of  Bayliss,  and  helped 
largely  by  the  muscular  effort  generously  contributed 
by  the  petty  officer,  the  fire  was  soon  cleaned  and 
burning  brightly.  Tug  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
face  and  neck,  and,  seating  himself  on  an  upturned 
skid,  lit  a  cigarette.  The  petty  officer  stood  regarding 
him  for  a  few  moments. 

"Easy,  eh?     Nothing  in  it." 

Tug  nodded. 
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"  I'll  always  make  it  easy  for  you;  always  easy  as 
pie."  Then  he  took  a  step  or  two  nearer. 

"  Anything  that  passes  between  me  and  you  goes 
no  further." 

Tug  looked  at  him  without  comprehension. 

"  I  ain't  one  to  talk,"  the  petty  officer  added. 
"  And  neither  are  you,  eh?  Anything  that  passes 
between  me  and  you  down  'ere  goes  no  further." 

For  the  life  of  him  Tug  did  not  know  what  to 
reply.  What  was  the  man  driving  at?  A  shadow  of 
a  suspicion  flashed  across  his  mind.  Some  things  he 
had  heard  .  .  . 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  D'ye  mean  that  you're  not  supposed  to  give  me  any 
help?  Of  course  I'll  keep  my  mouth  shut.  I  won't 
say  anything  about  it  if  you  don't  want  me  to." 

"That's  all  right,  Towney;  that's  all  right." 
Bayliss  patted  him  twice  on  the  shoulder.  Then  he 
glanced  at  the  steam-pressure  gauge.  "  Keep  'em 
bright  and  level,"  he  said.  He  left  the  stokehold  and 
passed  down  the  alley-way  to  the  engine-room. 

Tug  saw  little  more  of  him  during  the  watch.  Two 
or  three  times  he  came  into  the  stokehold;  glanced  at 
the  fires,  the  steam-pressure  gauge,  the  water-glass. 
Once  he  took  a  rake  and  levelled  one  of  the  fires.  But 
there  was  little  amiss.  Tug  was  doing  his  work  well. 
In  the  intervals  of  firing  and  getting  coal  from  the 
bunker  he  had  been  thinking.  And  the  net  result 
of  his  cogitations  was  this :  He  would  do  without 

o 

Bayliss's  help  as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the  job  and 
his  powers  of  doing  it  would  permit. 

At  seven  bells  the  petty  officer  came  into  the  stoke- 
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hold,  lifted  down  a  small  rake  from  the  rack  over- 
head, and  proceeded  to  draw  the  ashes  from  the  pits. 
Tug,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  his  intention,  gently  but 
forcibly  took  the  rake  away  from  him. 

"  All  right;  I  can  do  it,"  he  said. 

The  petty  officer  made  no  remark. 

When  the  watch  was  relieved  at  four  o'clock, 
Bayliss  handed  over  charge  to  his  successor.  Before 
he  left  the  stokehold  he  went  up  to  Tug,  and  said 
quietly : 

"  Don't  forget  what  I  said.  It's  easy  here  with 
me.  Don't  forget." 

Tug  made  no  reply. 


CHAPTER    X 
i 

A    FRACAS 

ON  Sunday,  after  church,  the  captain  made  a  series  of 
announcements  to  the  ship's  company.  He  stated  that 
the  ship  would  remain  at  her  present  anchorage  for  a 
considerable  time;  that  military  operations  of  some 
considerable  importance  were  being  conducted  in  the 
interior;  and  that  the  ship's  company  would  be  held 
in  readiness  to  give  what  support  it  could.  He  also 
told  the  men  that  he  expected  them  to  pay  close  regard 
to  the  regulations  that  had  been  put  in  force  with 
regard  to  their  health. 

"  Any  man  who  wilfully  disregards  the  orders  will 
be  severely  dealt  with,"  he  said.  "  I  have  several 
times  observed  men  on  the  upper-deck  during  the  day- 
time without  their  sun-helmets.  Let  me  give  you  this 
last  warning:  Any  man  appearing  on  deck  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  without  wearing  his  helmet  will  be 
put  in  the  commander's  report." 

'  There's  one  other  matter  which  concerns  a  few 
of  you,"  he  added.  '  There's  too  much  drunkenness 
on  the  part  of  the  men  who  go  ashore.  Where  you 
get  the  stuff  from,  I  don't  know;  but  if  you  had  an 
atom  of  sense  you'd  leave  it  alone.  Bad  whisky  and 
trade  gin  will  kill  you  off  far  quicker  than  the  climate 
will.  Take  my  tip,  and  steer  clear  of  it.  That's 
all." 

85 
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When  the  hands  were  dismissed,  and  the  stokers 
were  well  away  from  the  quarter-deck,  Mallett,  a 
young  stoker,  after  looking  back  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  beyond  earshot,  observed  loudly : 

'  Yes.  It's  bad  whisky  when  we  gets  it.  Those 
brass-mounted  swines  away  aft  can  souse  themselves 
up  to  the  eyes  in  it,  an'  it  don't  do  them  no  'arm." 

As  the  captain  had  said,  a  few  of  the  men  did 
contrive  to  get  drunk  ashore  on  trade  gin.  The  stuff 
did  not  appear  to  be  easy  to  get,  however,  and  the 
happy  persons  who  reached  the  ship  in  that  desirable 
state  were  the  objects  of  not  a  little  envy  on  the  part 
of  their  less  fortunate  shipmates.  The  supply  of 
spirits  was  evidently  limited.  Where  the  stuff  was  to 
be  obtained  was  a  closely  and  jealously  guarded 
secret.  The  occasions  when  it  was  to  be  obtained  were 
comparatively  rare.  One  afternoon  it  would  be 
observed  that  the  little  crowd  of  liberty  men,  which 
ordinarily  numbered  about  ten  or  a  dozen,  had  on 
this  particular  occasion  swelled  to  double  that  number. 
It  would  also  be  noticed  that  some  of  these  men  held 
mysterious  consultations  together  while  waiting  to  go 
ashore.  These  circumstances  were  not  overlooked  by 
the  observant  jaunty,  and  after  the  crowd  had  departed 
he  would  tell  his  henchman,  the  crusher,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  all  eventualities  later  on  in  the  evening. 

The  amount  of  liquor  consumed  must  have  been 
considerable  in  some  cases,  for  men  were  sometimes 
brought  back  to  the  ship  in  a  state  of  utter  insensi- 
bility. Now  and  then  one  would  come  on  board  in 
a  belligerent  state  bordering  on  madness.  An  attempt 
to  fight  the  quartermaster,  the  jaunty,  the  marine 
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corporal,  anybody,  in  fact,  who  loomed  up  on  his 
immediate  horizon,  always  finished  up  by  his  being 
placed  in  irons  in  the  sentry's  charge. 

A  prominent  member  of  this  brotherhood  of  the 
bottle  was  the  big  stoker,  Shiner  Wright,  who  was 
not  a  very  well-liked  person,  even  when  he  was  sober. 
His  temper  was  easily  aroused,  and  a  blow  from  him, 
forthcoming  on  the  smallest  provocation,  was,  on 
account  of  his  size  and  strength,  quite  sufficient  for 
most  men  to  go  on  with.  He  was  a  surly  and  trucu- 
lent brute  at  the  best  of  times.  When  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  the  inherent  ill-nature  of  his  dis- 
position came  surely  to  the  surface.  His  mess-mates 
knew  him  too  well,  and  whenever  he  came  from  the 
shore  at  any  place  where  there  was  booze  to  be  got, 
they  generally  stood  clear  of  him,  and  left  their  room 
all  to  his  unpalatable  self. 

One  evening  Shiner  came  back  to  the  ship  more 
than  ordinarily  soused.  He  could,  in  fact,  only  stand 
with  the  greatest  difficulty;  and  how  he  managed  to 
stagger  off  the  quarter-deck  without  getting  himself 
placed  under  arrest  is  a  matter  of  some  mystery.  But 
stagger  off  it  he  did,  and  even  got  as  far  for'ard  as  the 
stokers'  hatchway  without  coming  to  grief.  But  there 
a  mishap  befell  him.  He  had  been  steering  a  com- 
paratively straight  course  for  a  distance  of  about  a 
dozen  yards  or  so  when,  for  no  particular  reason,  he 
suddenly  lurched  towards  the  ship's  side.  Standing 
just  there  close  to  the  bulwark,  with  his  back  to 
Wright,  was  Tug's  mess-mate,  Tiddley  Roe.  He 
was  addressing  a  couple  of  seamen,  and  explaining 
his  views  on  running  a  canteen  when  he  felt  a  most 
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violent  shove  in  the  back  which  propelled  him  with 
some  force  against  the  hammock  nettings.  Recover- 
ing himself,  he  turned  round  with  justifiable  astonish- 
ment, and  beheld  Shiner  Wright  performing  what 
appeared  to  be  a  cross  between  a  Maori  dance  and  a 
game  of  blind  man's  buff.  Actually,  Shiner  was  only 
trying  to  preserve  his  equilibrium,  which  had  been 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  collision.  Then  Roe  good- 
naturedly,  though  perhaps  ill-advisedly,  stepped  for- 
ward to  assist  the  staggering  mucko.  Shiner  perceived 
the  move,  but,  as  men  in  his  condition  frequently  will 
do,  he  mistook  his  import.  The  previous  collision  his 
muddled  intellect  attributed  to  the  clumsiness,  if  not 
the  positive  malevolence,  of  Roe.  Therefore,  when 
the  latter  advanced  rapidly  towards  him,  what  other 
object  could  the  man  have  than  another  malicious 
attack  on  him? 

Before  Roe  could  touch  him,  Wright  jabbed  his 
right  fist  forward  at  his  face.  It  missed  its  mark  by 
several  inches.  Shiner  lost  his  balance,  and  doubtless 
would  have  fallen,  but  his  hand  touched  the  neck  of 
his  opponent's  shirt.  His  fingers  closed  on  the  flannel, 
and  then,  having  saved  himself  from  falling,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  mete  out  punishment  to  his  would-be  helper. 
A  blow  aimed  at  his  face  with  his  left  hand  missed 
again,  so  he  got  his  right  hand  free,  and  fetched  Roe 
a  clump  on  the  side  of  the  face. 

"  'Old  that  one,"  he  said  thickly. 

But  Roe  was  not  taking  any  more  of  this  sort  of 
treatment,  especially  from  a  man  who  was  obviously 
hard  put  to  it  to  escape  hurting  himself.  He  stepped 
on  one  side  and  then  hit  Wright  fairly  hard  on  the 
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jaw.  .  .  .  Shiner  wobbled  a  bit,  gave  his  opponent 
a  fishy-eyed  stare  of  astonishment,  and  then  tumbled 
down  with  a  crash  on  the  deck.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  rise.  It  was  an  absurdly  easy  victory  for  Roe,  but, 
considering  the  state  of  his  opponent,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  other  result  could  have  come  to  pass. 

Shiner  was  gathered  up  by  a  squad  of  his  mess- 
mates and  lugged  away  to  his  hammock,  into  which, 
piece  by  piece,  with  a  vast  amount  of  hauling  and 
heaving,  they  eventually  got  him  stowed  away. 

Roe  would  have  done  well,  perhaps,  to  have  left 
the  matter  where  it  stood.  But  in  answer  to  one  or 
two  curious  inquiries  from  his  acquaintances  who,  not 
being  witnesses  of  the  affair,  wanted  to  know  what 
had  happened,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  enlarge  upon 
it.  Nor  did  his  account  of  the  occurrence  lose  any- 
thing after  the  second  or  third  telling.  Before  the 
evening  was  out  a  very  large  number  of  his  shipmates 
were  made  aware  of  how  he  had  engaged  in  a  stand- 
up  fight  (that  description  of  it  was  surely  a  lie)  with 
the  husky  Shiner  Wright,  and  of  how  he  had  van- 
quished the  latter  after  only  a  couple  of  rounds. 

"  He  led  at  me  with  'is  right,"  said  Tiddley.  "  I 
side-stepped,  an'  got  'im  on  the  point.  That  finished 
'im." 

The  ship's  company  began  to  think  that,  in  Roe, 
they  had  been  entertaining  a  dark  horse  unawares. 

But  for  Tiddley  Roe  there  came  next  morning  a 
dismal  anti-climax.  Tug  Wilson  had  kept  the  middle 
watch  that  morning,  and  he  turned  into  his  hammock 
at  about  ten  minutes  past  four.  At  five-thirty  he  was 
dimly  conscious  of  the  bugle-call  and  the  stentorian 
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summons  of  the  quartermaster:  "All  hands,  'eave 
out,  'eave  out,  'eave  out,  lash  up  an'  stow."  Being 
a  watchkeeper,  this  summons  had  no  other  signifi- 
cance for  him  than  to  remind  him  that  his  short 
period  of  repose  was  nearly  over.  He  had  another 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  second  pipe  and 
the  order  "  Down  guard  and  steerage  hammocks  " 
would  bring  to  an  end  his  sleep  and  that  of  all  the, 
other  watchkeeping  hands  in  the  ship. 

He  had  snugged  himself  down  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  this  little  extra  bit,  when  another  disturbance  arose 
to  bring  him  to  consciousness.  A  few  yards  away 
from  him  was  the  hammock  of  Tiddley  Roe,  and  it 
was  Roe's  hammock  which  became  the  centre  of  what 
sounded  to  him  something  like  a  sanguinary  riot. 

The  cause  of  the  disturbance  was  Shiner  Wright. 
When  the  big  stoker  came  to  his  senses,  the  first  thing 
he  discovered  was  that  he  was  wearing  his  trousers 
and  boots.  Such  a  circumstance  could  indicate  but 
one  thing:  he  had  been  drunk  the  night  before. 
Turning  over  in  his  mind  what  he  could  remember 
of  his  actions  on  the  previous  evening,  one  feature 
came  rather  prominently  before  him — the  face  of 
Tiddley  Roe.  And  the  more  he  reflected,  the  clearer 
it  became  that  Roe  had  hit  him  the  night  before. 
He  could  not  remember  much  that  had  happened. 
He  did  not  know  how  the  trouble  had  arisen,  or  how 
it  had  ended;  but  one  thing  was  perfectly  clear  to  his 
recollection :  Roe  had  hit  him  on  the  jaw.  And  he 
could  not  remember  returning  the  blow.  To  take 
a  blow  from  anyone  without  repaying  the  attention 
at  least  threefold  was  no  part  of  Shiner's  creed,  and 
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the  thought  of  such  a  happening  at  once  aroused  the 
belligerent  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Without  more 
ado  he  sprang  out  of  his  hammock  and  darted  across 
to  where  Roe  was  just  beginning  to  lash  up.  He 
gripped  his  man  by  the  shoulder  and  swung  him 
round  to  face  him. 

'  'Ere,  I  want  you,"  he  said.  Roe  looked  at  his 
face,  and  he  at  once  turned  pale. 

Shiner  took  a  step  backward;  and  then  he  launched 
his  fist  at  the  other  man's  face.  Roe  went  down  like 
a  skittle.  He  staggered  on  to  his  feet,  and  it  was 
observed  that  blood  was  trickling  down  his  face. 
Before  he  could  straighten  himself  up,  Shiner  hit  him 
again,  and  down  he  went  a  second  time.  Shiner 
waited  for  him  to  get  up  again,  but  Roe  was  either 
incapable  of  getting  up,  or  else  he  thought  he  had 
better  not.  Seeing  that  his  man  was  not  inclined  to 
take  any  more,  Shiner  bent  down,  grasped  him  by 
the  shoulder,  and  tried  to  pull  him  on  to  his  feet. 
The  task  was  a  little  beyond  him,  for  Roe  was  a 
fairly  big  fellow,  but  he  managed  to  get  him  into  a 
half-sitting,  half -reclining  posture.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pound  his  face  with  his  fist.  But  then  he 
received  a  decisive  interruption. 

'  'Ere,  pack  that  up,  Shiner,"  a  big  stoker  shouted 
behind  him.  Shiner  felt  his  arm  grasped  and 
forcibly  held. 

'  You  mind  yer  own  bloody  business,"  he  shouted 
back.  "  Blast  yer  innards.  Let  go." 

"  No,  you  don't,  Towney.  Hold  his  bloody  mitt, 
someone,"  the  stoker  roared. 

Two  or   three   stokers  threw   themselves  on   the 
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struggling  ruffian  and  succeeded  in  holding  him, 
while  a  couple  more  grabbed  hold  of  Roe  and  pulled 
him  away.  At  that  moment  the  appearance  of  the 
chief  stoker  produced  an  interruption  that  practically 
terminated  the  fracas.  Much  noisy  profanity  con- 
tinued to  pass  to  and  fro,  but  Shiner's  bellicosity 
cooled  down  to  sanguinary  threats  directed  towards 
the  persons  who  had  put  a  stop  to  his  brutality. 

By  the  time  the  affair  was  concluded,  Tug,  whose 
sleep  had  been  effectually  disturbed,  decided  that  he 
might  as  well  turn  out.  There  was  not  very  much 
time  left,  anyway,  and  the  early  morning  cocoa  had 
a  way  of  disappearing  before  the  later  rising  watch- 
keepers  could  get  a  look  in.  So  he  got  out,  dressed 
himself,  and  lashed  up  his  hammock.  He  managed 
to  get  a  few  dregs  of  cocoa  that  had  been  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  can.  As  he  stood  drinking,  he  noticed 
his  mess-mate,  Tiddley  Roe,  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
mess-table  against  the  ship's  side.  He  was  resting 
his  head  on  one  hand,  and  wore  a  most  woebegone 
look.  Tug  could  not  help  contrasting  the  down- 
trodden appearance  of  the  unfortunate  Tiddley  with 
his  rather  flamboyant  air  of  the  night  before.  But 
he  was  sorry  for  him  none  the  less,  and  his  sympathy 
took  the  practical  turn  of  frying  his  mess-mate's  rasher 
of  bacon  along  with  his  own.  For  Wright  he  had 
the  utmost  detestation  and  fear.  He  resolved  to  steer 
clear  of  the  ruffian  as  much  as  he  could. 

Tug's  next  watch  in  the  stokehold  was  the  com- 
bined period  of  the  two  dog  watches  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  auxiliary  watch-keeping,  had  been  formed 
into  one  four-hour  watch.  Stoker  Petty  Officer 
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Bayliss  began  once  more  to  display  his  excessive 
friendliness  for  Tug.  The  dog  watches  were  always 
easy  ones  in  the  stokehold  while  the  ship  was  at 
anchor.  There  were  no  fires  to  clean,  no  tubes  to 
sweep.  Generally  the  distilling  machinery  was  not 
working,  and  consequently  the  consumption  of  fuel 
was  small.  This  watch  was  not  an  exception  in  that 
respect.  Tug  had  little  to  do  between  the  occasional 
short  spells  of  firing-up. 

The  petty  officer  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
in  the  stokehold,  and  endeavoured  frequently  to 
engage  his  boiler-room  watchkeeper  in  conversation, 
attempts  which  did  not  meet  with  much  success  in 
the  long  run.  He  offered  Tug  a  cigarette,  which  was 
declined  with  thanks;  Tug  produced  and  lit  his  pipe. 
Whatever  was  Bayliss's  object  in  bestowing  his  regard 
on  him,  Tug  wanted  none  of  it.  He  had  resolved 
to  accept  no  favours  from  Bayliss. 

"  We  got  the  middle  box  o'  tubes  to  sweep  in  the 
morning  watch,  Towney,"  the  petty  officer  observed. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  Tug. 

"  I'll  give  yer  a  hand  with  it." 

"  Yes?"  said  Tug.  "  I  don't  think  you  need  to.  I 
can  manage  all  right." 

Shortly  afterwards  Tug  began  to  draw  the  ashes 
from  the  pits.  It  was  getting  near  the  end  of  the 
watch;  the  day  work  hands  had  long  departed.  As 
he  stooped  he  felt  a  pinch  at  the  bottom  of  his  back. 
He  turned  round  sharply.  Bayliss  was  confronting 
him  with  a  peculiar  and  sinister  grin  on  his  face. 
Tug  straightened  himself  and  dropped  the  rake. 
'  Take  your  bloody  hands  off  me,"  he  said  angrily. 
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"  What's  up,  Towney?"  the  petty  officer  said  in  a 
soft,  wheedling  tone. 

"  Never  mind  about  what's  up.  You  keep  your 
mitts  to  yerself.  I'm  telling  yer." 

"  Don't  get  dizzy,"  said  Bayliss  in  harder  tones. 
"  You  needn't  get  uppish."  He  walked  away  a  few 
steps  and  stopped.  Then  he  turned  round  and  came 
up  to  Tug  again.  He  was  now  very  angry  indeed. 

"  You've  'ad  a  bloody  easy  time  of  it  with  me, 
an'  don't  you  forget  it,"  he  shouted.  "  I  can  make 
it  bloody  'ard  for  you  down  'ere,  and  don't  forget 
that. 

"  We'll  see  how  you  like  it,"  he  added  after  a 
pause. 

Tug  pondered  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then  he 
set  his  teeth. 

"  All  right,"  he  said  in  a  quiet  but  determined 
tone.  '  We'll  see  how  I  like  it.  And  we'll  see  how 
you  like  explaining  it  all  to  the  bloke.  I'm  putting 
in  a  request  as  soon  as  I'm  off  watch.  We'll  see  how 
you  like  what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  'im." 

;'  What  are  you  putting  in  a  request  about?" 
Bayliss  asked  in  an  altered  voice. 

'  That's  my  business,"  replied  Tug  decisively. 

'  You  got  nothing  against  me,"  said  Bayliss.  There 
was  a  distinct  trace  of  anxiety  in  his  voice  now. 

"  No?"  said  Tug  shortly.  "  All  right,  then."  He 
stooped  down  and  took  hold  of  the  rake  once  more. 

"  We'll  see,"  he  added  portentously. 

He  finished  the  ash-pits  and  said  not  another  word. 
Bayliss  mumbled  something  to  himself,  and  after  a 
minute  or  two  took  himself  off. 
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But  when  the  watch  was  relieved  and  Tug  was 
about  to  ascend  the  ladder,  Bayliss  came  up  to  him 
once  more. 

"  I  say,  Towney,"  he  whispered,  "  you  don't  want 
to  put  in  that  there  request.  You  an'  me  can  get 
on  all  right.  We  don't  want  to  make  no  trouble,  do 
we,  eh?  We'll  say  no  more  about  it,  eh?" 

"  All  right,  then,"  Tug  agreed  after  some  show  of 
hesitation.  '  You  let  me  alone,  and  keep  yer  hands 
off  me,  that's  all."  And  he  went  up  the  ladder. 


CHAPTER     XI 


BUSHED 


NEXT  day,  after  he  had  finished  the  morning  watch, 
Tug  had  a  period  of  stand-off  until  eight  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning.  In  the  afternoon  he  decided 
he  would  go  ashore  by  the  liberty  boat  and  see  the 
African  Continent,  or  as  much  of  it  as  some  two  and 
a  half  hours  of  liberty  would  permit. 

Twice  he  had  been  ashore  already,  but  each  time 
he  had  been  in  the  company  of  one  or  more  of  his 
shipmates,  none  of  whom  were  disposed  for  much 
walking.  This  time  he  determined  to  go  for  a  walk 
by  himself  and  explore  the  neighbourhood  a  little. 
Accordingly  he  dressed  himself  in  spotlessly  clean 
white  duck  pants  and  flannel  shirt,  donned  the  broad- 
brimmed  pith  helmet  which  a  considerate  Admiralty 
had  provided  for  him  as  a  protection  against  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  fell  in  with  the  small  batch  of 
liberty  men  on  the  upper  deck  at  seven  bells. 

Having  satisfactorily  passed  the  scrutiny  of  the 
officer  of  the  day,  the  men  got  over  the  side  and  were 
taken  ashore  in  a  large  motor-launch.  Tug  was 
determined  on  this  occasion  to  see  as  much  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  he  could  in  the  short  time  allowed 
him.  Therefore  he  left  the  rest  of  the  crowd  to  their 
rather  aimless  devices  and  set  off  at  as  brisk  a  pace 
as  the  scorching  atmosphere  permitted  along  one  of 
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the  numerous  tracks  that  led  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
landing-stage.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  left  behind 
him  the  bungalows  and  store-sheds  near  the  river 
bank.  He  passed  a  few  negro  huts  and  wandered 
on  through  banana  and  pineapple  plantations,  a  native 
village  or  two,  and  then  the  ragged  edge  of  the  bush 
began  to  appear.  After  a  time  the  track  dwindled 
to  a  narrow  path  between  two  high  walls  of  green. 
As  he  went  farther  and  farther  the  jungle  on  either 
side  of  him  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  more  and  more 
impenetrable.  Soon  the  tangle  of  branches  and  stems 
met  over  his  head,  shutting  out  the  sunlight  and  form- 
ing a  narrow  tunnel  through  which  it  was  impossible 
to  see  ahead  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  dozen 
yards.  As  this  welter  of  riotous  vegetation  closed  in 
on  him  the  feeling  of  safety  and  of  nearness  to  his 
fellow-creatures  gave  place  to  a  rather  oppressive  sense 
of  solitude.  The  intense  sunlight  was  felt  no  longer, 
but  the  heat  was  none  the  less  oppressive.  But  it 
was  a  steamy  wash-house  kind  of  heat  now,  not  the 
skin-blistering  kind  of  the  open  river  bank.  No 
shaft  of  sun-ray  penetrated  this  horrible  tangle  of 
greenery.  Such  light  as  there  was  came  as  a  dim 
reflected  glimmer.  It  was  a  poor,  wan  imitation  of 
sunlight.  The  way  got  harder;  projecting  stems 
retarded  his  progress,  and  sometimes  showed  a  dis- 
position to  hold  him  back. 

At  a  much  diminished  speed  Tug  industriously 
forced  his  way  ahead  and  arrived  at  length  at  a  point 
where,  just  ahead  of  him,  the  dim  twilight  changed 
to  a  forbidding  blackness.  Here  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  gone  about  far  enough.  This  tropical 
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jungle  was  interesting  enough  in  its  way,  but  one 
could  have  more  than  enough  of  a  good  thing.  And 
that  uninviting  blackness  ahead  might  harbour 
creatures  of  an  unhealthy  kind.  The  strange  buzz- 
ings,  twitterings,  and  rustlings  of  this  outlandish 
place  seemed  to  have  increased  to  an  enormous  extent 
in  the  last  few  minutes.  They  were,  in  fact,  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  beginning  to  get  on  Tug's 
nerves.  And  the  projecting  stems  of  creeping  plants 
that  touched  him  showed,  some  of  them,  an 
unpleasant  tendency  to  cling.  He  began  to  think  of 
snakes.  If  there  was  a  snake  anywhere  near  him  in 
this  dark  jungle  and  it  meant  him  any  harm,  he 
thought  the  chances  were  all  in  favour  of  the  snake. 

That  settled  it.  He'd  seen  enough  of  the  bush. 
And  there  wasn't  very  much  to  see,  anyway.  He 
turned  and  retraced  his  steps  at  a  rather  quicker  rate. 
To  his  relief  the  sombre  dimness  of  the  jungle  began 
to  lighten;  the  atmosphere  became  somewhat  less 
oppressive;  he  breathed  more  easily.  As  he  left  the 
thickest  part  of  the  tangled  wilderness  behind  him 
he  slowed  down  his  pace  somewhat.  There  was  really 
no  hurry,  he  thought;  he  had  more  than  an  hour  left 
in  which  to  reach  the  landing-stage.  Moreover,  he 
was  in  a  bath  of  perspiration.  There  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  cool  him.  So  he  sauntered  along  at  the 
slowest  possible  speeed. 

But  had  he  so  much  time  to  spare?  It  was  surely 
getting  darker;  or  was  this  infernal  bush  closing  in 
on  him  again?  He  looked  upward.  The  boughs  and 
stems  and  creepers  were  entwined  over  his  head. 
That  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be  just  here,  surely.  This 
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part  of  his  route  was  open  to  the  sky  overhead  when 
he  passed  along  that  way  before.  Was  it,  though? 
He  couldn't  be  quite  sure.  It  had  certainly  been 
lighter,  but  then,  the  day  was  not  so  far  advanced. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  night  coming  on.  Unconsciously 
he  quickened  his  pace.  And  then  his  heart  began  to 
sink.  That  abominable  black,  tunnel-like  effect  was 
beginning  to  appear  again.  He  stopped  and  went 
back  a  little  way.  It  got  somewhat  lighter  overhead; 
the  day  was  not  yet  over.  Then  it  dawned  on  him 
that,  somehow,  he  had  contrived  to  miss  his  way. 
He  must  have  got  off  the  right  path  somewhere.  On 
his  outward  journey  he  had  noticed  more  than  one 
small  path  branching  away  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  and  he  remembered  wondering  whether  they 
were  real  paths  made  by  niggers  or  just  natural  breaks 
in  the  vegetable  growth.  He  had  evidently  got  on  to 
one  of  them  now. 

The  thing  to  do  now,  obviously,  was  to  avoid  panic 
and  go  back  and  look  carefully  for  the  point  of 
intersection.  He  went  along  warily,  and  before  very 
long  came  to  a  place  where,  at  a  bend  in  the  path, 
another  path  clearly  branched  off  to  the  right.  He 
decided  this  must  be  the  right  way  back,  and  he  made 
his  way  along  it  with  a  lighter  heart.  The  path  seemed 
to  him  to  be  rather  narrower  than  that  by  which  he 
had  come,  but  perhaps  that  was  only  his  fancy.  And 
there  were  some  other  features  about  it  that  seemed 
different,  but  doubtless  that  was  due  to  the  failing 
light.  It  seemed  also  of  inordinate  length.  He 
walked,  or  rather  crept,  along  it  for  a  considerable 
time,  when  the  darkness  began  to  descend  quickly 
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upon  him.  And  it  was  the  darkness  of  the  night  this 
time,  there  was  no  mistaking  it.  Still  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  bush  leaving  him. 

All  at  once  the  path  dropped  quite  abruptly.  Once 
more  he  stayed  his  course  in  dismay.  He  had  not 
passed  by  that  fall  in  the  ground  before;  he  was  quite 
certain  of  that.  He  was  on  the  wrong  track,  after 
all.  Well,  there  was  no  use  in  going  back  now.  It 
was  growing  too  dark  to  look  for  fresh  paths.  The 
sky  was  still  visible  above  his  head;  there  was  some 
little  comfort  in  that.  On  the  whole  he  thought  it 
best  to  push  on  the  way  he  was  going.  This  path 
must  surely  lead  somewhere.  It  was  now  quite  dark, 
and  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  perceiving  the 
path.  After  a  while  he  became  aware  that  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  vegetation  had  altered. 
He  was  no  longer  retarded  by  projecting  branches 
and  clinging  stems;  his  way  was  easier.  The  tangled 
bush  vegetation  had  given  place  to  a  thick  growth  of 
tall  bamboo-like  plants.  The  ground  under  his  feet 
became  softer.  A  few  steps  farther  on  his  feet  sank 
deeply  into  slimy  mud.  He  had  landed  in  a  swamp. 
This  was  getting  beyond  the  limit,  he  thought. 
Quickly  he  struggled  backward  out  of  the  mire  and 
got  on  to  the  firmer  ground  he  had  just  left. 

What  had  he  better  do  now?  Nothing,  appar- 
ently, but  sit  down  and  wait  for  daylight;  not  a  very 
pleasing  prospect,  seeing  that  the  sun  had  only  just 
gone  down.  Nor  did  he  much  fancy  the  idea  of 
spending  the  night  in  that  unwholesome  place.  Quite 
apart  from  fevers  which  he  stood  a  good  chance  of 
catching  here,  he  had  always  before  his  mind's  eye 
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those  fearsome  creatures  that  his  information  or  his 
imagination  led  him  to  expect  to  find  in  the  tropical 
jungle,  above  all  the  loathsome  fauna  of  the  creepy 
kind. 

As  he  stood  there  a  prey  to  these  rather  depressing 
reflections  a  new  terror  burst  upon  him.  It  was  a 
low,  muffled  sound,  booming,  droning;  a  succession 
of  quickly  reiterated  thumps,  now  quiet  almost  to 
extinction,  then  rising  in  a  crescendo  to  high  pitch, 
then  slowly  dying  away  again,  but  all  the  time 
maintaining  an  unaltered  rhythm.  It  came  from 
somewhere  on  his  left  hand  as  he  faced  the  swampy 
region  from  which  he  had  just  extricated  himself. 
Then,  as  he  listened  in  fearful  astonishment,  another 
sound  was  added  to  the  drumming:  a  tuneless  sort 
of  chant.  All  at  once  his  fear  left  him  like  magic. 
Human  voices!  Nigger  voices,  it  is  true;  savage 
voices;  but  human  voices  none  the  more  for  that.  He 
was  no  longer  without  human  companionship  in  this 
dreadful  place. 

Resolutely,  and  without  weighing  the  possibilities 
of  disaster,  he  began  to  force  his  way  through  the 
canes  in  the  direction  from  which  he  thought  the 
sound  proceeded.  The  noise  died  down  considerably, 
and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  was  getting  away  from 
it.  Still  he  laboriously  forged  ahead  in  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  fairly  straight  line,  now  hopefully, 
now  in  a  panic  of  fear.  The  sweat  poured  from 
him.  Breathlessly  he  stopped  now  and  then  to  listen. 
The  drumming  and  the  chanting  still  faintly  caught 
his  ear.  On  again,  panting  and  sweating,  he  launched 
himself  as  quickly  as  he  could,  forcing  apart  the  stems 
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where  he  could,  or  squeezing  himself  between  the 
more  stubborn,  dreading  all  the  time  that  the  guiding 
sounds  would  cease. 

How  long  he  thus  laboured,  in  what  erratic  curves 
and  circles  he  progressed,  he  could  form  no  idea,  but 
after  some  time  he  felt  a  squelching  under  his  feet. 
He  was  on  swampy  ground  again.  Fatigue  and 
disappointment  now  disheartened  him  almost  to  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  struggle,  when,  away  to  the 
right,  he  saw  through  the  canes  that  most  heartening 
of  all  sights  to  one  in  his  situation,  the  reflected  glow 
of  a  fire.  With  renewed  energy  he  floundered  onward 
in  the  direction  of  the  welcoming  glow.  The  ground 
hardened;  the  cane  brake  came  to  an  end;  an  area 
of  straggling  bushes  replaced  it.  The  glow  became 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  noise  of  drumming 
and  chanting  grew  louder.  Very  soon  he  saw,  just 
ahead  of  him,  a  fire  and  a  number  of  lights.  Panting, 
he  emerged  from  the  bushes  and  threw  himself  down 
on  the  hard  ground.  He  was  safe,  and  in  the 
company  of  his  fellow-men. 

For  quite  a  long  time  Tug  lay  there  without  taking 
any  further  interest  in  his  surroundings.  Now  that 
he  had  extricated  himself  from  that  dreadful  bush  he 
was  not  greatly  concerned  about  what  he  might  do 
next.  He  was  content  to  lie  there  in  comparative 
ease  and  recover  his  strength  at  leisure.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  became  properly  conscious  of  his  own 
condition.  It  was  only  when  he  idly  sought  to  get 
rid  of  some  mud  that  clung  to  his  fingers  by  rubbing 
his  hand  on  the  opposite  sleeve  of  his  shirt  that  he 
discovered  there  was  no  sleeve  there.  Not  only  that, 
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but  when  he  felt  about  himself  he  found  there  was 
not  much  shirt,  either.  A  few  rags  hung  together 
from  his  neck  downwards.  His  trousers  being  of 
tougher  material  were  in  somewhat  better  case,  but  a 
few  substantial  rents  showed  that  the  bush  had  taken 
toll  in  that  direction  also.  And  now  that  he  was 
rested  and  more  in  a  condition  to  survey  himself  he 
found  that  his  own  person  had  not  escaped  entirely 
without  injury.  His  arms,  neck,  and  face  all  smarted 
from  the  effects  of  the  scratches  he  had  received,  and 
a  few  small  dark  patches  on  his  skin  that  he  had 
at  first  taken  to  be  dried  mud  proved  on  closer 
examination  to  be  his  own  blood. 

But  this  was  all  a  trifling  matter  when  set  in  the 
balance  with  his  escape.  He  got  up  and  had  a  look 
round  him.  The  monotonous  drumming  had  not 
ceased  all  this  time;  the  chanting  was  more  inter- 
mittent. By  the  light  of  a  large  fire  and  a  number 
of  torches — the  latter  held  up  by  some  of  the 
onlookers — about  fifty  or  sixty  niggers,  clothed  for 
the  most  part  in  a  sort  of  skirt  of  a  dark  cotton  fabric, 
were  performing  a  dance — at  least  he  supposed  that 
was  what  it  must  be,  though  it  resembled  no  dance 
that  he  had  ever  either  seen  or  imagined.  Arranged 
in  a  complete  circle,  one  behind  another,  these  people 
were  making  a  comical  sort  of  shuffle  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  couple  of  gourd  drums  rapidly  thumped 
in  a  regular  but  monotonous  rhythm  by  two  squatting 
performers.  In  this  manner  the  dancers  slowly 
progressed  round  the  circle.  For  the  most  part  they 
chanted  a  monotonous  sing-song;  just  a  bar  or  two 
repeated  incessantly  without  variation.  Now  and 
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again  the  dancers  would  stop  all  at  once,  jerk  their 
bodies  upright,  and  swing  themselves  round  in  the 
opposite  direction,  this  manoeuvre  always  being 
accompanied  by  a  loud  bellow  from  everybody, 
dancers  and  spectators.  This  was  the  only  variation 
to  what  appeared  to  Tug  a  monotonous  and 
unimpressive  spectacle. 

For  some  minutes  Tug  stood  still,  undecided  what 
to  do  next.  The  tremendous  relief  that  he  experi- 
enced through  being  once  more  among  his  fellow 
human  beings,  albeit  they  were  black  ones,  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  fact  that  he  had  still  to  find  some 
means  of  getting  back  to  the  ship.  He  had  missed 
the  liberty  boat  by  a  couple  of  hours  at  least,  and  so 
far  he  did  not  even  know  in  which  direction  the  jetty 
lay.  He  might  seek  the  help  of  these  niggers,  and 
on  the  whole  that  seemed  the  best  thing  to  do.  Ho 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  do  any  more  exploring  on  his 
own  account  in  the  dark. 

He  took  a  few  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  crowd. 
And  then  he  was  startled  by  hearing  an  unmistakable 
rustling  in  the  undergrowth  quite  close  to  him.  What 
the  devil  could  that  be  now?  This  evening  was 
getting  rather  full  of  happenings,  and  Tug  was  almost 
prepared  for  anything.  The  rustling  died  down  for 
a  moment,  became  louder,  and  then  was  added  to  it 
something  very  like  a  suppressed  feminine  shriek. 
The  rustling  noise  got  very  much  louder.  There  was 
obviously  a  scrimmage  of  some  sort  going  on  in  that 
undergrowth.  Another  scream  went  up,  followed  by 
a  gurgle,  and  then  an  unmistakably  civilized  voice 
said; 
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"  You  little  bitch.  You've  bitten  'alf  through  my 
'and." 

The  struggle  was  renewed,  and  so  were  the  voices. 
The  woman  tried  to  scream.  The  man  tried  to 
prevent  her. 

"  Lie  down,  blast  yer."  Tug  thought  he  recognized 
the  voice  of  his  shipmate,  Shiner  Wright. 

Tug  entered  the  bushes  and  made  his  way  a  few 
paces  to  where  two  figures  were  struggling  on  the 
ground.  By  the  reflection  of  the  distant  fire  he  could 
see  that  one  of  them  was  clothed  in  white,  and,  as 
he  had  thought,  it  was  the  big  stoker  Wright.  The 
other,  clothed  scarcely  at  all,  was  a  negro  girl.  She 
was  putting  forth  the  most  frantic  struggles  to  free 
herself  from  the  grasp  of  the  white  man,  kicking, 
biting,  scratching,  and  beating  him  with  her  fists.  A 
moment  after  Tug  appeared  Wright  lost  his  patience, 
his  temper,  or  both,  and,  raising  his  right  fist,  he 
fetched  her  a  heavy  blow  on  the  forehead. 

"  'Old  that  one,  damn  yer !    Now  will  ye  be  still?" 

It  may  have  been  little  concern  of  Tug's,  and  it 
may  have  been  unwise  of  him  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  his  redoubtable  and  truculent  shipmate, 
especially  on  behalf  of  a  member  of  the  despised  black 
race,  but  the  sound  of  the  blow  impelled  him  to  cast 
prudence  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  take  an 
active  part  in  the  disturbance.  Without  any  precon- 
ceived or  precise  notion  of  what  he  meant  to  do,  he 
launched  himself  at  the  white  outline  of  the  big 
stoker.  In  some  manner  that  he  could  never  clearly 
recollect  afterwards  his  right  arm  got  round  Shiner's 
neck,  and,  the  back  of  his  opponent  being  towards 
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him,  he  found  himself  slowly  and  most  effectively 
garroting  him.  For  a  moment  or  two  Wright  kept 
an  obstinate  grip  on  the  girl,  and  then,  feeling  his 
life  being  choked  out  of  him,  he  was  forced  to  let 
go  his  hold. 

Then  began  a  violent  struggle  between  the  two 
white  men.  The  girl,  finding  herself  suddenly  freed, 
bounded  to  her  feet  and  darted  away,  leaving  Tug, 
the  object  of  his  interference  attained,  struggling  now 
on  his  own  behalf.  Tug  now  found  himself  on  the 
horns  of  a  very  awkward  dilemma.  His  opponent 
was  very  much  stronger  than  he  was,  and  although 
the  reek  of  spirits  proclaimed  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  drinking  heavily,  he  was  obviously  not  so  drunk 
as  to  be  incapable  of  knowing  what  he  was  doing. 
A  stand-up  fight  between  them,  therefore,  could  not 
but  end  disastrously  for  Tug.  But  as  a  set-off  against 
this  Tug  had  his  man  at  such  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage that  he  was  practically  incapable  of  doing 
anything  at  all.  In  fact,  unless  Tug  relaxed  his  hold 
pretty  soon  there  was  every  likelihood  of  Shiner  being 
a  dead  man.  The  unpleasant  alternatives  that  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Tug  were  either  to  choke  the  life 
out  of  his  opponent,  which  he  seemed  to  be  doing 
pretty  effectively  now,  or  else  to  let  go  his  hold  with 
the  practical  certainty  of  getting  the  hammering  of 
his  life.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  either  alternative. 
But  while  he  was  trying  to  think  it  all  out,  at  the 
same  time  holding  on  to  his  opponent  for  dear  life, 
the  matter  was  settled  for  him  by  Shiner  just 
collapsing  all  of  a  heap.  Shiner  was  in  truth  hors 
de  combat.  For  some  time  his  struggles  had  been 
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growing  weaker  as  his  breath  left  his  body,  until  at 
last  he  felt  his  life  leaving  him,  and  he  lost  conscious- 
ness. 

Tug  knelt  down  and  shook  him,  but  he  lay  like 
a  log.  For  a  minute  or  two  Tug  had  a  vague  notion 
of  trying  artificial  respiration,  but  as  he  did  not  know 
how  to  begin  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  idea. 
Then  panic  overtook  him.  What  if  he  had  killed 
the  man?  Supposing  he  was  had  up  for  murder. 
He  took  a  last  look  at  the  sprawling  figure  and  then 
crept  away.  He  avoided  the  dancing  niggers,  still 
engaged  in  their  monotonous  tum-tumming,  and  sped 
round  the  edge  of  the  circle  of  light.  On  the  opposite 
side  he  found  himself  on  a  wide  track.  It  was 
evidently  a  road  of  some  sort.  He  walked  some 
distance  along  it  and  had  got  almost  out  of  range  of 
the  firelight  when  he  all  but  cannoned  into  a  nigger 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  nigger  was 
clothed  in  white  drill  and  carried  a  walking-stick. 
He  stepped  on  one  side  to  let  Tug  pass.  Tug  was 
passing  on  when,  perceiving  the  nature  of  his  dress, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  fellow  might  speak 
English.  Accordingly  he  stopped  him. 

"  I  want  the  ship,"  he  said.  '  The  jetty.  Landing- 
stage.  You  know  him?" 

'  You  want  de  man-o'-war?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Tug. 

"  I  show  you."  He  turned  round  and  led  Tug  in 
the  direction  from  which  he  had  just  come.  He  said 
no  more  and  neither  did  Tug.  The  way  was  not 
very  far,  and  before  long  he  saw  some  lights  showing 
through  the  dark  stems  of  the  trees  and  their  reflection 
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on  the  water.  A  short  distance  ahead  a  couple  of 
lighted  lanterns  indicated  the  foot  of  the  jetty.  As 
they  drew  nearer  they  could  hear  voices,  and  the  tones 
were  unmistakably  British. 

"  All  right?"  the  nigger  said  to  him. 

'  Yes.  Thanks,"  Tug  replied.  The  nigger  turned 
back,  and  Tug  hastened  to  the  jetty.  He  found  the 
steam  cutter  tied  up  there,  and  it  was  the  voices  of 
the  coxswain  and  the  stoker  engaged  in  an  argument 
that  he  had  heard.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him  they 
stopped  their  talk  and  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"Blimey!"  said  the  coxswain. 

'  Where  to  'ell  'ave  you  come  from?"  the  stoker 
asked. 

"  I  got  lost  in  the  bush,"  replied  Tug. 

"  Lost  in  the  bush !  I  should  just  about  say  you 
'ave,  judgin'  by  the  look  of  yer." 

'  What  was  ye  doin'  in  the  bush?"  the  coxswain 
asked.  "  Take  a  black  mammy  there?" 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  replied  Tug.  The  question  at 
once  reminded  him  of  Shiner  Wright,  and  he 
wondered  if  he  ought  to  tell  these  men  about  the 
stoker  whom  he  had  left  for  dead  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago.  While  he  was  turning  the  matter 
over  in  his  mind  he  heard  footsteps  approaching  the 
jetty,  and  a  white  man  appeared.  The  new-comer 
was  an  officer's  steward  named  Fenley,  a  person 
whom  Tug  knew  by  sight.  The  steward  was  carry- 
ing a  couple  of  parcels,  and  it  was  for  him  and  his 
parcels  that  the  steam  cutter  was  waiting  at  the  jetty. 

They  all  got  on  board  and  the  boat  shoved  off.  In 
a  few  minutes  they  were  alongside  the  ship.  During 
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the  passage  the  steward  displayed  a  notable  solicitude 
for  Tug's  welfare. 

'  You  want  to  get  to  the  sick  bay  at  once,"  he 
said.  "  It'll  be  a  wonder  if  you  don't  'ave  fever  after 
this." 

The  first  person  that  Tug  encountered  when  he 
stepped  on  board  was  the  ship's  corporal,  a  broad- 
shouldered,  red-faced  person  with  a  tendency  to 
fatness.  "j 

"Gawd  almighty!  What've  we  got  here?"  he 
said  as  he  scanned  Tug's  appearance  by  the  light  of 
one  of  the  electric  lamps.  "  Are  you  one  of  the  ship's 
company,  or  'ave  you  come  for  the  messmen's  gash?" 

"  I  got  lost  in  the  bush."  Tug  repeated  his  previous 
explanation. 

"  Lookin'  for  crocodiles'  eggs,  eh?  You're  just 
about  three  hours  adrift.  Well,  you'd  better  cut  along 
to  the  sick  bay  an'  get  some  iodine  for  them  scratches. 
I've  known  'em  to  turn  out  real  bad  out  'ere.  I'll 
make  it  all  right  with  the  jonty." 

Tug  thanked  him  and  hastened  below.  He  was 
not  much  hurt,  but  he  wisely  followed  the  advice  of 
the  crusher.  After  a  wash  and  a  change  he  saw  one 
of  the  sick-berth  stewards,  a  melancholy  and  rather 
cross  individual,  who,  after  a  lot  of  grumbling,  painted 
his  wounds  with  iodine.  After  that  he  felt  more 
comfortable.  He  got  his  supper  and  turned  in  as 
early  as  he  could;  but  as  he  lay  in  his  hammock  he 
could  not  for  a  very  long  time  forget  about  the 
sprawling  figure  in  white  duck  that  he  had  left  in 
the  undergrowth  ashore. 


CHAPTER    XII 

A  STEWARD'S  REMINISCENCES 

THE  next  morning  Tug  felt  none  the  worse  physically 
for  his  experience  of  the  previous  evening,  and  he 
was  able  to  do  his  work  in  the  forenoon  watch 
without  any  difficulty.  He  came  up  from  down 
below  at  noon,  and,  after  bathing,  went  to  his  mess 
for  dinner.  He  had  taken  two  or  three  mouthfuls 
of  the  bully  beef  pie  prepared  by  the  mess-cooks  when 
suddenly  his  jaws  ceased  to  work.  He  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork  and  gazed  hard  at  a  figure 
descending  the  ladder  from  the  upper  deck.  That 
bulky  figure  was  too  substantial  to  be  a  ghost,  and, 
moreover,  ghosts  did  not  climb  down  deck  ladders 
of  men-of-war  in  broad  daylight  in  tropical  Africa, 
whatever  may  be  their  nocturnal  practices  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  But  it  was  some  two  or  three  minutes 
before  Tug  realized  that  the  white-dressed  figure  that 
lurched  along  the  mess-deck  was  that  of  his  opponent 
of  the  bush,  the  stoker  Wright.  When  he  did  realize 
it,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent  himself 
from  running  up  and  embracing  him.  Wisely  he 
did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  Shiner,  if  he  observed; 
him,  did  not  recognize  him  as  the  man  who  had 
throttled  the  life  almost  out  of  him  the  night 
before. 

After  dinner  Tug  went  on  the  upper  deck  for  a 
no 
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smoke.  He  had  not  been  there  very  long  when  he 
observed  Shiner  Wright  a  little  way  away  from  him 
talking  to  two  or  three  other  stokers.  Something 
impelled  Tug  to  move  in  their  direction.  Without 
doubt  the  big  stoker  would  be  talking  about  his 
adventures,  and  Tug  could  not  refrain  from  getting 
near  him  in  order  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  As 
he  came  slowly  up  Wright's  eye  fell  on  him,  but  the 
momentary  glance  that  he  gave  to  Tug  conveyed  no 
sign  of  recognition.  Clearly  Tug's  existence  had  no 
significance  for  Shiner  Wright. 

"I  'ad  to  let  go,"  Tug  heard  him  say,  "  and  the 
bitch  got  away.  I'd  a  managed  'er  all  right,  though 
she  did  fight  like  'ell.  But  I'd  like  to  get  'old  o'  the 
black  swine  that  got  me  round  the  neck.  I  never  saw 
'im  in  the  dark.  'E  got  be'ind  me  and  took  me 
unawares,  blast  'im." 

Tug  moved  away  again.  So  that  was  that. 
Altogether  the  affair  had  turned  out  quite  satis- 
factory. But  immediately  afterwards  the  steward 
Fenley  came  up  and  loudly  challenged  him  about  his 
last  night's  adventure. 

"  All  right  now?"  he  inquired.  "  I  guess  you 
won't  want  to  go  mammy  hunting  in  the  bush  again 
in  a  hurry." 

Fenley  was  a  person  who  spoke  in  a  rather 
penetrating  tone  of  voice.  Taking  into  account  the 
place  and  the  circumstances  the  steward  now  spoke 
far  too  loud  for  Tug's  liking.  It  was  rather  hurriedly, 
therefore,  that  he  moved  away  from  the  conversing 
group  he  had  just  left,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
assured  the  steward  that  he  was  quite  recovered. 
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Fenley  walked  beside  him  talking  all  the  while. 
He  told  him  that  he  had  had  a  marvellous  escape 
from  being  food  for  vultures. 

In  the  period  following  his  shore  adventure  Tug 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Fenley.  The  steward  had  con- 
siderable conversational  powers,  and  Tug  was  not  a 
little  attracted  by  the  display  of  an  accomplishment 
that  he  did  not  himself  possess.  It  was  not  that  Fenley 
had  very  much  to  impart.  But  he  could  talk  readily 
and  fluently  about  the  most  trifling  matters.  More- 
over, he  rarely  used  bad  language — a  rather 
exceptional  characteristic  this  in  a  man-of-war — 
never  told  smutty  tales,  or  even  so  much  as  smiled 
when  he  heard  one  told,  never  spoke  lewdly  about 
women,  and  generally  spoke  the  thoughts  he  wished 
to  convey  in  a  perfectly  correct  manner.  And  Tug, 
although  he  had  nothing  of  the  prig  about  him,  did 
find  it  at  least  a  change  to  listen  to  talk  that  was  not 
regularly  punctuated  with  meaningless  profanity.  On 
the  whole  he  judged  Fenley  to  be  a  pretty  good  fellow, 
a  trifle  conceited,  one  might  say,  but  not  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  one  of  his  character  and  accomplish- 
ments had  a  right  to  be. 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  Fenley  liked  to 
dwell.  He  possessed,  according  to  his  own  modest 
account  of  himself,  a  considerable  attraction  for  the 
opposite  sex;  and  he  was  always  prepared  to  dilate 
upon  that,  not  in  a  boastful  spirit,  but  more  through 
a  modest  and  hesitating  recital  of  incidents  which 
nevertheless  conveyed  a  pretty  broad  implication. 
There  was  not  the  least  suggestion  of  impropriety, 
at  any  rate  on  his  own  part,  ever  conveyed  by  his 
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anecdotes.  His  thoughts  and  actions  were  always 
beyond  reproach.  It  was  simply  that  women  appeared 
to  be  fascinated  by  his  personality. 

Fenley  was  serving  in  the  Navy  for  the  duration  of 
the  War.  In  peace-time  he  had  been  a  steward  in 
the  service  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  He  had  mentioned  this  fact 
casually  during  the  course  of  one  of  his  anecdotes.  It 
was  chiefly  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Indian  officials 
and  trading  magnates  travelling  to  and  from  the  East 
who  appeared  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  his 
personal  magnetism. 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  can  see  about  me,"  he 
once  said  with  a  large  modesty.  "  But  the  women 
all  seem  to  take  to  me  to  an  extrord'n'ry  extent.  I'm 
not  saying  anything  about  myself,  but  really  it's 
embarrassing  to  a  servant  of  the  Company  like  meself . 
Of  course,  we  'ave  to  make  ourselves  agreeable.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  altogether  repulse  their  advances,  or 
they'd  take  offence  and  travel  by  some  other  line. 
But  I  'ave  to  be  on  me  guard  and  not  let  meself  be 
carried  away,  so  to  speak." 

"  You  get  pots  of  money  in  tips  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  don't  you?"  inquired  Tug. 

"  Well,  we  do  pretty  well  in  some  boats.  Not  all. 
It  all  depends  on  the  service." 

The  recollection  of  his  pecuniary  gains  at  once 
let  loose  a  train  of  reminiscences.  In  one  of  them 
he  recounted  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the 
Funfempore,  a  recital  which  had  for  its  primary 
purpose  the  reflection  of  his  own  character  in  a  high 
moral  light  for  Tug's  special  benefit. 
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"  P'raps  you  don't  know,"  he  said,  "  but  it's  a 
pretty  well-known  fact  that  in  the  tropics  some  of 
the  passengers  do  get  a  bit  randy  at  times,  and  it's 
up  to  some  of  us  to  watch  points  and  see  that  the 
ship  don't  get  a  bad  name.  One  night,  somewhere 
between  Aden  and  Bombay,  me  and  a  quartermaster 
chap  were  going  quietly  round  the  boat-deck,  and 
there,  under  one  of  the  port  lifeboats,  what  should 
we  see  but  a  couple  all  mixed  up  together  on  a  blanket. 
It  was  the  quartermaster  spotted  them.  He  called 
to  me  quietly,  and  when  I  came  up  I  switched  on  an 
electric  torch  I  'ad  with  me.  It  was  proper  disgraceful. 
The  man  got  up  quite  cool,  if  you  please,  and  said : 
'  All  right,  you  needn't  wait.' 

"  The  quartermaster  said :  '  I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  I'll 
'ave  to  report  this  to  the  skipper.' 

"  The  feller  said :  '  I  don't  think  you  need  to.' 
And  then  he  offered  him  ten  bob. 

"  The  quartermaster  said :  '  What !  D'ye  think 
I'm  going  to  take  bribes?' 

"  Then  the  feller  said  something  about :  '  Go  to 
the  devil,  then.' 

"  At  that  moment  I  chipped  in.  '  You  haven't 
forgotten  the  lady,  have  you,  sir?'  I  said.  'Do  you 
realize  what  her  position  will  be?  It's  not  going  to 
be  very  nice  for  her.' 

"  She  then  got  up  and  tugged  his  arm.  They 
whispered  together  for  quite  a  long  time.  I  'card  'im 
say  something  about  leaving  it  to  'im,  and  she  said : 
'  No,  no,'  quite  loudly.  7  didn't  want  to  say  anything. 
I  didn't  like  it  at  all. 

"  In  the  end  he  gave  us  five  pound  apiece.     We 
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didn't  want  to  take  it.  But,"  he  added  after  a  pause, 
"  we  saved  them  a  nasty  scandal,  and  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  been  grateful.  It  wasn't  a  nice  thing 
to  'ave  on  a  ship." 

The  speaker  puffed  himself  up  and  looked  round 
as  from  a  moral  pedestal  of  great  height.  It  was 
clear  that  the  steward  was  completely  unconscious  of 
his  own  abominable  villainy.  It  was  perfectly  patent, 
however,  to  Tug,  and  although  he  was,  least  of  all 
men,  inclined  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of  others, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  his  mind  on  this 
occasion. 

"  Five  quid?"  he  said.  "  D'ye  mean  you  each  took 
five  quid  to  keep  your  gate  shut?  Why,  that  was 
blackmail." 

The  steward  all  at  once  got  furiously  angry,  and 
his  face  turned  a  vivid  red. 

"Blackmail?  What  d'ye  mean,  blackmail?"  he 
shouted.  "  Of  course,  it  wasn't  nothing  of  the  sort. 
We  didn't  ask  for  his  money.  We  didn't  demand 
it.  How  d'ye  make  it  out  to  be  blackmail?" 

'  You  didn't  ask  for  it,  perhaps.     But  you  took  it, 
all  the  same,"  said  Tug. 

"Of  course  we  took  it.     Wouldn't  you?     Would 

you  'ave  been  such  a  wet  b ?"     He  didn't  say 

the   word;    he   began   the   sentence   all   over   again. 
'  Would  you  have  refused  it?     Not  you." 

Tug  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reply,  and  the 
affronted  steward  turned  away  and  left  him.  So 
annoyed  was  he  that  he  did  not  seek  Tug's  company 
again. 

Tug  spent  about  a  month  watchkeeping  on  the 
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auxiliary  boiler.  He  had  no  further  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  Petty  Officer  Bayliss,  and 
when  the  senior  engineer  asked  the  chief  stoker  for 
a  report  on  Tug's  ability  as  a  fireman,  the  result  was 
considered  satisfactory.  As  a  result  he  was  taken  off 
watchkeeping  and  put  to  day-work  in  the  stokehold, 
which  meant  cleaning  out  boilers  and  bilges,  cleaning 
and  polishing  the  brass  and  copper  work  of  the  feed 
pumps,  washing  down  and  painting  boiler-room  bulk- 
heads, and  any  other  sort  of  job  that  the  cleanliness 
and  efficiency  of  the  stokehold  demanded.  It  also 
meant  an  unbroken  night's  rest  every  night,  a  thing 
ordinarily  denied  to  watchkeepers.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  rated  First-Class  Stoker. 

About  this  time  there  came  to  Tug's  ears  rumours 
of  projected  movements  up-country  in  regard  to 
which,  it  was  said,  the  Navy  was  likely  to  take  an 
active  part.  To  these  rumours  he  paid  little  attention 
at  the  time.  Before  very  long,  however,  there  came 
intelligence  of  a  more  definite  character.  It  became 
known  that  an  armed  party  was  to  be  sent  from  the 
ship  immediately,  though  for  what  purpose  was  not 
yet  divulged.  In  this  party  Tug,  to  his  surprise,  was 
included;  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  happy  anticipation 
that  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  an  interesting  and,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasurable 
experience. 


CHAPTER     XIII 

SHORE    PARTY 

"  SHINER  WRIGHT,  you'll  get  yer  gear  together  an' 
be  ready  to  leave  the  ship  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
forenoon.  Fall  in  on  the  upper  deck,  starboard  side, 
at  nine  o'clock;  Ngungo  party.  Wilson,  you,  too. 
And  Mallett  and  Binns.  Anyone  seen  Binns?" 

The  chief  stoker  glanced  round  the  mess-deck. 

"  Corn  ashore  with  Nobby  Clark,  E.R.A.,"  a  stoker 
responded.  "  Dishin'  up  the  motor-boat  way  back 
at  Elala." 

"  Tell  'im  I  want  to  see  'im  when  'e  comes 
aboard." 

The  chief  stoker  gave  this  order  to  the  occupants 
of  the  mess-deck  generally. 

"  Ten,  eleven,  an'  Binns.  That'll  make  the 
twelve."  He  departed,  conning  a  list  in  his  hand. 

"  What's  the  gag?"  Shiner  Wright  asked  Mallett, 
his  nearest  neighbour. 

"  I  dunno.  I  'eard  they  was  sending  a  party  to 
Ngungo.  Expect  a  dust-up  with  the  'Uns  or  some- 
think.  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  dustmen  goin'." 

Shiner  hoisted  his  big  carcass  from  the  mess-stool 
on  which  he  was  sprawling  and  walked  along  the 
deck  to  the  tiled  wash-place  set  apart  for  the  stokers. 
Opening  a  locker  he  drew  forth  a  pair  of  coal-dust- 
stained  fearnought  trousers  and  a  soiled  singlet. 
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"  I'll  'ave  to  dhobie  diese  out  now,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "  Gawd  knows  when  I'll  git  the  chance 
to  do  'em  if  I  don't  do  'em  now." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  kneeling  on  the 
fo'c'sle,  a  bucket  of  water  in  front  of  him,  rubbing 
soapy  water  into  his  soiled  stokehold  garments.  A 
stream  of  blackened  soapsuds  trickled  slowly  away 
from  him  along  the  deck,  to  find  its  way  eventually 
into  the  scuppers. 

Just  under  the  fo'c'sle  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
ship  was  a  small  store-room  occupied  by  the  lamp 
trimmer.  Lampy  was  one  of  those  truly  handy  men 
that  one  frequently  finds  in  a  ship,  with  an  enormous 
fund  of  practical  experience.  He  could  be  depended 
upon  to  set  right  in  the  smallest  possible  time  any 
chance  defect  in  all  kinds  of  objects  of  everyday  use. 
By  virtue  of  this  useful  faculty  he  was  in  very  great 
demand,  especially  by  the  officers  of  the  ship,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  in  his  services  for  their  private 
use  and  comfort.  If  a  book  cover  broke  away  from 
its  moorings  it  was :  "  See  Lampy  about  it."  If  a 
gramophone  wanted  dishing  up,  no  one  was  better 
qualified  to  take  the  job  in  hand  than  Lampy. 

Just  about  this  time,  Lampy  had  received  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  the  officer  of  the  day. 
Lieutenant  Basil  Gaiseric  de  Launay  Casson  was  a 
smallish,  dark-haired  individual,  with  a  rather  high- 
pitched  voice.  Usually,  when  he  spoke,  he  used  more 
words  than  his  fellow-officers  thought  absolutely 
necessary.  The  sailors  called  him  "Lieutenant  Gate", 
thereby  bestowing  on  him  the  name  commonly  used 
among  themselves  to  denote  "too  much  to  say". 
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The  lieutenant  had  just  deposited  with  Lampy  the 
base  of  a  German  shell  cartridge-case  and  a  length 
of  brass  wire.  He  had  also  given  Lampy  ample 
instructions  how  to  weld  these  two  objects  together 
to  form  an  artistic  ash-tray  of  his  own  design.  Having 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  this  matter  he  dusted  his 
white  uniform  jacket  and  came  out  from  the  store- 
room on  to  the  deck  outside. 

As  he  emerged,  Shiner  Wright  appeared  at  the 
ship's  side  near  the  break  of  the  fo'c'sle  and  vigorously 
shook  a  pair  of  water-laden  fearnought  trousers.  A 
few  drops  of  water  fell  on  the  snow-white  jacket  of 
the  officer  on  the  deck  below.  Looking  up,  Casson 
caught  sight  of  the  stoker. 

"  You  filthy  hound,"  he  shouted.  Then  in  a 
tempest  of  wrath  he  ascended  the  ladder  to  the 
fo'c'sle. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  shaking  your  filthy  muck 
over  me,  ye  useless  bilge-wallowing  bung?"  He  was 
very  angry  indeed.  His  eye  then  lighted  on  Shiner's 
soap-suds  smeared  along  the  deck. 

"  What  a  disgusting  mess,"  he  said  sourly.  "  Don't 
you  know  better  than  to  smudge  up  the  fo'c'sle  in 
this  filthy  way?  It's  perfectly  disgraceful.  What  sort 
of  a  tramp  have  you  come  from?  Clear  up  that 
horrible  mess  at  once." 

At  that  moment  a  quartermaster  came  for'ard 
along  the  upper  deck,  a  tiny  bos'n's  whistle  pressed 
to  his  lips. 

"  'Ands  o'  the  mess  fer  spuds,"  he  bawled. 

The  officer  beckoned  to  the  quartermaster. 

"  See  that  this  man  clears  up  all  this  mess  and 
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properly  cleans  the  deck  with  a  holystone.  Let  me 
know  in  half  an  hour's  time.  If  it  isn't  properly 
done  I'll  put  him  in  the  report." 

The  officer  rubbed  his  hands  together  quickly  as 
though  he  had  been  handling  some  repulsive  substance 
and  went  down  the  ladder. 

Shiner  turned  away  without  a  word  and  picked  up 
his  bucket.  He  was  literally  speechless,  not  from  any 
respect  for  the  officer,  but  on  account  of  his  all- 
devouring  rage. 

The  quartermaster  winked  at  the  stoker.  Then  he 
bent  down  over  the  small  fo'c'sle  hatch  and  blew  a 
long,  thin  blast  on  his  whistle. 

'  'Ands  o'  the  mess  fer  po-tatoes" 

A  small  gurgle  of  explosive  mirth  came  up  the 
hatchway. 

"  Brass-mounted  bleeder,"  muttered  Shiner.  "  One 
o'  these  days  I'll  crown  'im  with  a  'andspike." 

Tug  heard  the  pipe  while  he  was  engaged  in  getting 
together  a  few  necessary  articles  for  his  approaching 
departure  from  the  ship.  Being  mess  cook  that  day 
he  had  to  abandon  his  preparations  for  the  time  being 
and  proceed  to  draw  the  allowance  for  his  mess  for 
the  following  day.  Accordingly  he  grabbed  a  mess 
kettle  and  went  on  deck  to  where,  outside  a  small 
compartment  which  was  used  as  the  butcher's  store- 
room under  the  fore  and  aft  bridge,  the  ship's  butcher, 
a  big  marine,  was  shovelling  up  potatoes  on  to  a 
large  pair  of  scales.  A  victualling  steward,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  note-book  and  a  piece  of  pencil,  stood 
beside  him,  checking  the  allowance  for  each  mess.  A 
small  queue  of  mess  cooks,  equipped  like  Tug, 
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awaited  their  turn  to  draw  their  mess  allowance. 

Tug  took  his  place  in  the  queue  and  awaited  his 
turn,  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  scales  as  each 
of  the  cooks  received  the  allowance  and  departed. 
Each  one,  as  his  turn  came,  called  out  the  number 
of  his  mess  or  its  designation  if  it  had  no 
number. 

"  Six  Mess." 

The  steward  consulted  his  book. 

"  Eight  pounds,"  he  said  to  the  marine. 

"  Chief  P.O.'s  Mess."  The  same  routine  was  gone 
through. 

"  Fifteen  Mess."    "  Eight  Mess." 

"  Jaunty's  Mess." 

"  Put  some  poison  in  it,"  shouted  a  voice  from  the 
queue. 

The  man  immediately  in  front  of  Tug  was  a  short, 
black-haired  stoker  with  a  complexion  that  looked  as 
if  some  of  the  coal-dust  which  he  so  often  handled 
had  got  beneath  his  skin.  His  face  was  dotted  with 
innumerable  black  spots.  He  belonged  to  a  mess 
whose  members  had  been  segregated  on  account  of 
their  having  contracted  some  form  of  venereal  disease. 
Put  on  light  duty,  they  were  receiving  daily  treatment 
from  the  sick  bay.  When  this  man's  turn  came  to 
be  served  he  threw  down  his  kettle  with  a  loud  clatter, 
as  if  he  feared  that  his  presence  in  that  assembly 
might  pass  unnoticed. 

"  Rotten  Mess,"  he  bawled  with  great  gusto.  Then 
he  looked  round  for  the  approbation  of  the  other 
men,  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  his  sally  was 
received  with  delighted  applause. 
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One  might  think  that  a  person  in  his  plight  would 
be  one  of  the  last  to  advertise  his  condition,  but  such 
is  the  queer  conceit  of  a  certain  class  of  sailormen  that 
they  feel  they  must  lose  no  opportunity  of  boasting 
about  it. 

After  receiving  his  allowance  of  potatoes,  Tug 
returned  to  the  mess.  There  he  was  accosted 
by  the  stoker  Binns,  who  had  just  returned  on 
board. 

"  What's  this  abaht  a  shore  party?"  Binns  said  to 
him. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  my  son,"  replied 
Tug,  "  except  that  I'm  goin'.  It'll  be  a  change  from 
clinker-knocking  in  the  dust-'ole,  anyway." 

In  truth  Tug  was  rather  fired  with  the  idea  of 
going  on  a  land  expedition  somewhere  up-country. 
The  idea  was  distinctly  picturesque.  This  featureless 
part  of  the  river  where  the  ship  lay  at  anchor,  with 
the  vista  of  corrugated  iron  sheds  on  the  nearer  shore 
and  mud  flats  in  the  distance,  had  long  ago  lost  what 
little  interest  it  had  ever  had  for  him.  Here  was  a 
chance  of  really  seeing  something  of  Africa.  The 
prospect  of  a  brush  with  the  niggers  was  not  altogether 
distasteful  to  him.  He  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  afraid  of  niggers.  They  did  not  seem  to  count 
for  very  much  out  here  from  what  he  had  seen.  They 
appeared  to  be  on  the  whole  a  good-natured  crowd; 
but  they  were  very  servile.  One  shouted  to  them  and 
they  scattered.  They  weren't  allowed  even  to  give 
back  answers.  A  white  man  spoke  to  them  with 
authority  and  said  "one  time",  which  meant  "now", 
"at  once",  and  the  niggers  always  obeyed  with 
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alacrity.  No,  he  didn't  feel  at  all  afraid  of  tackling 
a  whole  mob  of  them  single-handed. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  he  fell 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  party  on  the  upper-deck.  Each 
man  was  clad  in  khaki  drill  shirt  and  shorts  and 
puttees,  while  on  his  head  was  a  flat-crowned  sun- 
helmet,  with  the  ship's  tally  ribbon  tied  round  the 
bottom  of  the  crown.  A  service  rifle  and  bayonet 
were  served  out  to  each  man,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.  Lieutenant  Casson,  similarly 
attired,  but  wearing  blue  shoulder-straps,  with  two 
gold  stripes,  and  carrying  a  sword  and  revolver, 
looking  tremendously  important,  walked  up  and 
down  the  ranks,  stopping  now  and  then  to  criticize  a 
man's  equipment,  or  make  some  observation  on  his 
general  appearance. 

A  small  squad  of  marines,  looking  very  spick  and 
span  in  their  khaki  drill  uniforms,  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  line.  They  also  formed  part  of  the  expe- 
ditionary force,  and  probably  the  most  efficient  part 
of  it. 

Shortly  before  ten  o'clock  the  lieutenant  received 
some  final  verbal  instructions  and  advice  from  the 
commander,  an  order  was  given,  and  the  members  of 
the  expedition  moved  one  by  one  by  means  of  a  brow 
on  to  the  deck  of  a  flat-bottomed,  stern-wheeled 
steamer  that  lay  tied  up  alongside. 

They  were  a  curious  collection  got  together 
hurriedly,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  at 
haphazard.  The  stokers,  who  numbered  a  round 
dozen,  were  the  least  of  all  used  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
Theoretically  it  was  a  part  of  their  training  to  fit 
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themselves  for  land  operations.  In  practice  the  occa- 
sions when  they  were  so  employed  were  so  rare  that 
nothing  had  been  done  to  keep  them  in  an  efficient 
condition  for  such  a  service.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
those  stokers  who  had  joined  solely  for  the  duration 
of  the  War,  instruction  in  the  use  of  small  arms  had 
been  dispensed  with  altogether. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  Tug  had 
had  a  rifle  in  his  hand.  One  forenoon  when  he  was 
in  training  at  Chatham  he  had  been  marched  away 
from  the  depot  to  the  lines  above  the  town,  there  to 
take  part  in  "manoeuvres",  as  the  couple  of  hours  of 
rather  aimless  skirmishing  was  officially  termed. 
Neither  on  that  occasion  nor  on  this  one  was  he  given 
the  smallest  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  weapon  in 
his  hands.  At  Chatham,  however,  he  had  no 
enemies  to  kill,  and,  except  for  the  chance  prospect 
of  accidentally  clubbing  one  of  his  neighbours  in  the 
eye  with  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle,  or  impaling  himself 
on  the  bayonet,  the  man-killing  device  in  his  exclusive 
charge  was  rendered  comparatively  innocuous  by  the 
absence  of  ammunition.  But  now  he  had  a  full 
magazine  and  some  fifty  rounds  disposed  about  his 
person.  True,  there  was  no  blood-lust  in  his  eye  as 
yet,  but  his  almost  blank  ignorance  of  the  possibilities 
of  his  weapon  constituted  yet  another  danger  to  the 
sum  total  which  the  climate,  the  mosquitoes,  the 
swamps,  and  the  bullets  of  the  foe  held  out  to  the 
members  of  the  expedition. 

It  occurred  to  neither  the  commander  of  the  force, 
nor  to  Ames,  the  gunner's-mate,  who  was  his  second 
in  command,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  all  of  their 
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men  knew  what  they  were  about  with  the  firearms  in 
their  charge.  Both  took  it  for  granted  that  they  all 
knew  perfectly  well  what  to  do.  If  not,  doubtless 
they  would  be  able  to  tell  them  when  the  time  came. 
For  the  time  being — well,  Jack  was  a  handy  man. 
That  was  traditional. 

As  for  Tug,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  ask  any 
questions.  His  shipmates  did  not  encourage  ques- 
tioning about  the  nature  of  their  duties,  as  he  knew 
from  sharp  experience.  He  had  found  very  early  in 
his  Naval  career  that  one  was  not  expected  to  ask  too 
many  questions  about  matters  connected  with  the 
routine  of  the  ship.  To  do  so  almost  invariably 
brought  forth  a  "sarky"  reply,  which  got  him  no 
nearer.  He  had  not  forgotten  a  trifling  incident  that 
happened  on  the  upper-deck  of  the  Antares  one 
evening  during  the  last  dog  watch.  The  quarter- 
master had  struck  two  sharp  strokes  on  the  ship's  bell 
at  seven  o'clock.  Tug  had  got  it  into  his  head  that 
the  time  was  six  bells.  His  timid  inquiry  of  the 
quartermaster  as  to  whether  he  was  giving  the  time, 
had  brought  forth  an  irate  reply: 

'  What  d'ye  think  I'm  ringing  it  for?  A  bleed'n 
wedding?" 

In  due  course  the  steamer  cast  off,  the  paddle-wheel 
revolved,  and  there  commenced  what  was  to  these 
men  a  journey  of  unknown  length  into  an  unknown 
country,  for  a  purpose  of  which  few  of  them  had  any 
idea,  and  from  which  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
them  were  never  to  return. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

NGUNGO    FORT 

THE  fort  of  Ngungo  was  erected  on  a  piece  of  sloping 
ground  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  river  bank. 
The  bush  had  been  cleared  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  in  either  direction  it  extended  right  to 
the  river  bank.  The  fringe  of  the  bush  formed  an 
irregular  arc,  of  which  the  fort  was  roughly  the 
centre.  The  ground  sloped  gradually  upward  from 
the  river,  rising  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  into 
a  succession  of  low,  bush-covered  hillocks. 

The  so-called  fort  was  not  really  a  formidable 
affair.  It  consisted  of  a  few  corrugated  iron 
buildings,  surrounded  by  a  loopholed  stockade. 
The  whole  was  further  encompassed  by  a  shallow 
ditch  filled  for  the  most  part  with  stagnant,  scummy 
water. 

The  importance  of  this  small  post  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  immediately  commanded  the  only  part  of  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  over  sixty  miles  in  either 
direction  which  was  fordable  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
On  the  opposite  side  was  a  wide  territory,  largely 
cleared,  and  rather  thickly  populated.  It  afforded  a 
fairly  easy  land  route  to  the  coast  settlements.  The 
desirability,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  of 
acquiring  possession  of  this  post  was  obvious. 

The  place  was  garrisoned  by  a  single  company  of 
126 
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West  African  Rifles,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Reginald  Mayhew. 

It  was  getting  towards  dusk  when  the  flat- 
bottomed,  stern-wheeled  steamer  Foulla  tied  up  at  a 
small  jetty  close  to  the  fort,  and  discharged  a  small 
complement  of  some  fifty  Naval  ratings,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  de  Launay  Casson,  of  H.M.S. 
Agesilaus.  They  were  a  mixed  assortment  of  seamen, 
marines,  and  stokers,  and  they  had  been  sent  here  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  garrison. 

Native  spies  and  runners  had  recently  brought 
information  that  a  hostile  detachment  had  been 
observed  moving  in  the  direction  of  Ngungo.  This 
force  was  not  numerous,  but  the  danger  of  a  surprise 
raid  on  this  important  post  was  not  to  be  disregarded. 
The  danger  was  not  considered  to  be  very  great,  but 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  throw  a  small  reinforce- 
ment into  the  place,  as  the  original  garrison  was  not 
wholly  adequate  to  defend  it  in  the  event  of  a  deter- 
mined attack.  Hence  the  small  expedition  from  the 
Agesilaus. 

Captain  Mayhew,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
tiny  fortress,  was  a  long,  willowy  person,  with  a  light 
skin,  pale  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  moustache.  Besides 
the  Naval  officer,  he  had  as  assistant  an  Army 
lieutenant,  a  person  who  had  most  obviously  risen 
from  the  ranks.  Lieutenant  Graydon  was  a  large- 
featured  bullock  of  a  man,  with  a  very  strong  pro- 
pensity for  swearing  at  his  nigger  rank  and  file,  to 
whom  he  was  fond  of  referring  as  "black  sons  of 
'Am". 

In  a  fairly  large  corrugated-iron  shed  the  fifty  odd 
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Naval  ratings  congregated  at  their  ease.  They  had 
just  finished  supper.  Ames,  the  gunner's-mate, 
presided  over  the  mixed  assembly. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  'ome  from  'ome,"  Zonker  Mallett 
observed,  as  he  stretched  his  carcase  on  the  dry  mud 
floor. 

"  Dunno  abaht  'ome,"  replied  the  Cockney,  Binns. 
"  'Ow  are  we  goin'  to  git  on  fer  water  fer  dhobi-in'? 
That  long,  skinny  orficer  said  we  wasn't  on  no 
accahnt  to  go  dahn  to  the  river.  An'  only  three 
quarts  per  man  per  day.  We  was  better  orf  in  the 


It  should  be  observed  that  sailors  will  almost 
invariably  find  some  drawback  in  any  situation  in 
which  they  may  find  themselves,  no  matter  how  satis- 
factory that  situation  may  be  in  other  respects. 

'  This  reminds  me  o'  when  I  was  ashore  at 
Ning-po,"  Binns  went  on.  :'  That  was  no  'ome  from 
'ome;  not  by  a  long  chalk,  it  wasn't." 

"  This  is  nothing  like  what  we  'ad  at  Ning-po," 
he  then  added,  somewhat  contradictorily.  '  That  was 
a  rotten  'ole,  if  yer  like." 

'  What've  they  fetched  us  out  'ere  for,  anyway?" 
asked  Shiner  Wright,  who  felt  like  a  large  fish  in 
shallow  water. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  shed  opened  at  that 
moment,  and  Lieutenant  Casson  came  in  for  a  short 
visit  of  inspection. 

'  This  place  is  disgustingly  untidy,"  he  said  at 
once  to  Ames.  "  Get  them  to  clear  this  filthy  mess 
away  at  once.  Don't  forget  we  have  evening  quarters  at 
eight  o'clock.  I  want  to  see  everything  shipshape." 
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Then  he  turned  to  the  mixed  crowd  of  seamen, 
stokers,  and  marines. 

"  You  fellows  mustn't  imagine  you're  up  here  for 
a  rest  cure,"  he  said.  '  This  isn't  a  convalescent 
home.  You're  here  to  defend  the  place,  and  hold  it 
in  the  event  of  hostile  attack.  I  want  to  see  com- 
plete all-round  efficiency.  You  mustn't  let  those 
black  bastards  think  they  can  teach  British  sailors 
smartness.  I'm  going  to  have  every  ounce  out  of  you. 
If  anyone  defaults,  he'll  know  all  about  it  when  we 
get  back  to  the  ship." 

Ames,  as  in  duty  bound,  put  forth  a  string  of  com- 
plaints to  the  officer.  Personally  he  had  nothing  to 
complain  about,  but  he  had  listened  to  the  comments 
of  the  men,  and  he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  egged 
on  by  a  few  of  them  to  make  their  grievances  known 
to  the  officer  in  charge.  To  have  said  nothing  would 
have  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  afraid 
to  stick  up  for  himself.  Sailors  have  an  opprobrious 
epithet  for  such  a  person. 

"  Everything  all  right?"  asked  Casson  casually. 
He  did  not  listen  for  any  reply,  but  moved  away  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  at  the  same  time  glancing 
about  for  something  on  which  he  could  fasten  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  his  official  disapproval.  The 
question,  in  his  estimation,  did  not  require  an  answer. 
It  was  more  a  remark  made  as  a  matter  of  form. 

But  Ames  was  a  bulldog,  or  nothing  at  all.  He 
followed  up  the  officer. 

"  Well,  sir.  There's  just  one  matter,"  he  said. 
And  then  he  began  a  recital  of  half  a  dozen  matters 
in  quick  succession. 
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"Eh?"  said  Casson,  stopping  dead  in  ostentatious 
surprise. 

'  We're  rather  crowded  'ere,  sir."     Ames  repeated 
the  first  of  his  complaints. 

'  Yes,  yes.     I  know  all  about  that.     I'm  afraid  it 
can't  be  helped,  though.     Don't  forget  evening  quar- 
ters.    Get  everything  shipshape." 
'  There's  'ardly  enough  water " 

"  My  dear  man,  of  course  we  can't  expect  every- 
thing we  want  in  a  place  like  this.  I'd  like  more  of 
this  and  more  of  that.  I've  got  to  go  short.  You've 
got  to  go  short.  We've  all  got  to  go  short.  It's  an 
emergency,  and  we've  got  to  make  the  best  of  it,  I'm 
afraid.  Get  them  on  clearing  the  place  up.  It's 
fearfully  untidy." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  went  out  as  fussily  as  he 
came  in. 

"  Mouthy  swine,"  growled  Shiner.  ;'  What  a 
gate!" 

The  lieutenant's  orations  had  the  effect  of  putting 
the  stokers'  detachment  in  a  thoroughly  bad  humour. 
Above  everything  else  they  disliked  being  lectured  by 
these  upper-deck,  brass-mounted  sons  of  Heaven.  Up 
to  now  they  had  been  passably  pleased  with  their  new 
situation.  Henceforth  they  had  no  word  bad  enough 
for  the  whole  dump.  When  Binns  labelled  it  "The 
Black  'Ole  o'  Calcutta",  this  name  at  once  caught  on, 
and  henceforth  it  was  known  by  none  other.  They 
found  fault  with  every  feature  of  the  place.  It  was 
lousy;  it  was  un'andy;  it  was  'ot;  it  was  a  'ole.  The 
Black  'Ole  of  Calcutta !  What  a  place  to  fetch  ocean- 
going dustmen  to!" 
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"  It's  a  rotten  'ole,"  said  Binns.  "  But  it  ain't 
nothing  like  what  we  'ad  at  Ning-po.  Gawd,  that  was 
a  dump." 

"  We  just  about  earn  our  'ard  lyers,"  said  Shiner 
Wright.  "  Not  'alf." 

Hard  lyers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  extra  sixpence  a  day  allowed  to 
shore-going  men  in  situations  where  they  cannot  use 
their  hammocks  for  sleeping.  It  is  more  correctly 
known  to  Navy  Regulations  as  "hard-lying  money". 

"  And  we  ain't  allowed  to  git  water  from  the  river 
for  dhobi-in',"  he  added,  as  this  extra  grievance  struck 
his  memory.  "  Why  not?  Does  that  long  streak  of 
orf-shore  wind  own  the  bleed'n  river  and  all  the 
bleed'n  rights?  Why  don't  'e  put  a  glass  cover  over 
it,  and  feed  goldfish?" 

"  Yus.  But  it  ain't  nothing  like  Ning-po,"  inter- 
rupted Binns,  who  was  full  up  to  overflowing  with 
recollections  of  that  man-killing  Chinese  resort. 

In  another  part  of  the  fort  the  three  officers 
languidly  discussed  the  situation. 

"  Merely  a  precautionary  measure,"  Mayhew  said 
to  Casson.  "  They  won't  attack  us  seriously;  you 
can  depend  on  that.  They  can't  do  a  thing;  they're 
not  strong  enough.  We  know  all  about  them." 

From  the  reports  received,  he  informed  him,  the 
hostile  force  numbered  somewhere  between  one 
hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  regular  native 
troops.  But  they  had  no  artillery;  and  without 
artillery  a  much  larger  force  than  they  were  known 
to  be  would  be  needed  to  attack  the  place. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  only  wish  they  would 
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attack  us,"  said  Mayliew.  "  It  would  settle  their  hash 
completely  if  they  did.  The  Foulla  will  be  up  this 
way  again  in  about  a  week's  time  with  two  companies 
of  the  West  India  Regiment,  and  the  other  draft  of 
your  fellows  with  the  gun,  you  know.  They're  not 
coming  here,  though.  They'll  land  at  Boto,  about 
twenty  miles  down  the  river,  and  march  inland  to 
intercept  them,  don't-cher-know." 

"  Are  your  people  pretty  comfortable?"  inquired 
Mayhew,  after  a  lengthy  pause. 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  I've  had  the  usual  string 
of  complaints.  They've  not  enough  room,  for  one 
thing,  they  say.  Not  enough  room!  They've  got 
about  ten  times  as  much  space  as  they  had  in  the 
ship.  Sailors  will  complain,  whatever  you  give 
them." 

"  The  place  is  a  little  bit  crowded,  I'm  afraid," 
said  Mayhew.  "  It  can't  be  helped,  though.  It  was 
never  designed  to  accommodate  more  than  about  a 
hundred  men,  all  told." 

"How  long  have  you  been  up  here?" 

"  Close  on  four  months  altogether." 

"Find  it  pretty  dull?" 

Mayhew  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I've  been  on  the  Coast  now  for  over  four  years, 
with  only  three  short  spells  away.  The  last  time  was 
nearly  eighteen  months  ago.  I've  got  pretty  well  used 
to  it,  I  should  say.  There  are  much  worse  places  than 
this,  though." 

"  So  I  suppose,"  said  Casson,  yawning.  "  I  reckon 
I'd  be  dead  after  four  months  of  it  here.  By  Jove, 
fancy  being  in  Piccadilly  now!" 
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"  Don't  talk  about  it.  Sometimes  I  feel  I  could 
swap  places  with  a  private  in  the  Guards  to  be  able 
to  stroll  through  the  West  End." 

Casson  yawned  again.  Shortly  afterwards  he  got 
up  and  retired  to  his  berth. 

In  the  warm  darkness  outside  the  sentries  trod  their 
monotonous  parade.  Tug  found  himself  posted  a 
sentry  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  stockade.  Of 
all  the  strange  happenings  that  had  come  to  him  since 
he  left  his  home  in  Dalston  to  take  part  in  the  War 
he  found  this  one  of  doing  sentry-go  at  night-time 
in  the  African  bush  the  most  strange  of  all.  After 
he  had  once  got  used  to  his  surroundings  on  board 
ship  everything  that  happened  there  had  seemed  to 
come  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even  when  his  abode 
was  violently  taken  from  him  on  the  occasion  when 
the  Antares  was  torpedoed,  it  seemed  to  him  almost  as 
if  such  things  had  to  be. 

But  now,  treading  warily  in  the  dark  on  this  warm 
night,  in  an  atmosphere  laden  with  peculiar  and  over- 
powering scents,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  miracu- 
lously transported  to  another  state  of  being.  What 
would  they  say  at  home  if  they  could  see  him  now? 

It  was  a  favourite  humour  of  his,  when  he  found 
himself  fairly  quiet  in  some  unusual  situation,  to  bring 
before  his  imagination,  one  by  one,  the  few  friends 
and  acquaintances  that  he  possessed  at  home,  and  to 
wonder  what  this  one  or  that  might  think  of  him 
as  he  was  situated  at  the  moment. 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  Army  officer, 
Lieutenant  Graydon,  who,  good  soldier  that  he  was, 
had  determined  that  no  lack  of  vigilance  on  his  part 
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should  endanger  the  post,  and  who,  therefore,  made 
these  rounds  to  inspect  the  outposts  more  often  than 
the  strict  letter  of  his  instructions  required  of  him. 
Having  repeated  the  counter-sign,  he  stood  for  a  short 
while  beside  Tug. 

"Everything  all  right,  Jack?" 
'  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Tug. 

The  officer  lit  a  cigarette  and  inhaled  two  or  three 
times. 

"  A  bit  of  a  change  from  on  board  ship,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     I'm  not  much  used  to  this." 
'  You're  not  windy,  are  you?" 

"  No,  sir.  It's  a  bit  strange,  that's  all." 
'  Well,  I  have  known  white  men  to  get  the  wind 
up  doing  sentry  out  here.  Nothing's  likely  to  happen 
to-night;  but  keep  your  eyes  skinned,  all  the  same. 
You  wouldn't  object  to  a  bit  of  a  scrap  just  to  liven 
things  up,  I  suppose?" 

"  No,  sir.     Is  there  likely  to  be  any  fighting?" 
'  Who  knows?      As  likely  as  not.     Nothing  to 
hurt  us,  though.    They'll  get  more  than  they  bargain 
for  if  they  come  here,  the  black  swines." 

"  Don't  forget  to  keep  your  eyes  skinned,"  he  said, 
as  he  turned  away. 

Once  more  Tug  was  alone  with  his  thoughts.  But 
this  time  his  thoughts  were  not  of  home  and  the  people 
there.  The  words  of  the  officer  had  brought  back 
to  him  the  reason  for  his  being  placed  here  by  this 
stockade.  Somewhere  beyond  that  black  wall  of  bush 
yonder,  how  near  or  how  far  he  could  not  know, 
black  enemies,  armed  as  he  was,  were  approaching 
with  stealth,  their  object  being  to  kill  him  if  they 
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could,  and  all  his  shipmates  and  companions.  The 
realization  sharpened  his  faculties.  He  was  not  put 
there  to  dream  about  home.  There  was  danger  lurk- 
ing in  that  blackness,  and  he  was  there  to  watch  out 
and  give  warning.  Instead  of  that  he  had  been  dopey. 
His  inexperience  guided  him  now  to  the  other 
extreme.  He  became  hypersensitive  on  account  of  his 
extreme  watchfulness.  Noises  hitherto  unnoticed  now 
began  to  have  a  sinister  meaning.  Black  and  shape- 
less outlines  took  to  themselves  the  shapes  of  crawling 
niggers.  For  a  few  moments  he  became  almost 
panicky.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  him.  Once 
he  was  on  the  point  of  firing  at  a  motionless  object 
close  to  him,  which  proved  after  a  minute's  intense 
regard  to  be  nothing  more  dangerous  than  an  old 
and  worn-out  iron  bucket,  which  had  been  discarded 
and  flung  over  the  palisade  a  few  days  before.  The 
realization  of  the  absurdity  of  his  fears  brought  him 
up  to  scratch  again  immediately.  So  relieved  was  he 
that  he  was  impelled  to  give  the  offending  bucket  a 
kick,  a  method  of  relieving  his  feelings  that  raised 
such  a  clatter  that  it  came  near  to  raising  an  alarm 
within  the  fort.  Indeed,  another  of  the  sentries  came 
quickly  on  the  scene  in  an  attitude  of  intense  and 
warlike  preparation.  He  was  an  Irish  seaman  who 
had  been  posted  at  an  adjacent  corner  of  the  stockade. 

"  What  t'hell  was  that?"  he  gasped. 

"  Nothing;  only  a  bucket,"  responded  Tug. 

"  Holy  Jasus !  I  thought  it  was  them  come  to  cause 
a  dishthurbance  at  this  time  of  night.  Phwat  caused 
the  bucket,  anyway?" 

"  I  kicked  against  it." 
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"  Kicked  against  it!     Jasus!     If  it'd  been  thcm\" 
He  went  back  to  his  post,  and  Tug  heard  him 
muttering    to    himself,    "Kicked    against    it"    and 
"Jasus"  several  times  over  as  he  went. 

Once  more  all  was  comparatively  quiet.  A  low 
murmur  of  insect  noises,  occasional  croakings  from  the 
river,  now  and  then  an  unexpected  splash  in  the 
muddy  waters — all  the  weird  and  wonderful  sounds 
of  night-time  in  equatorial  Africa  held  their  dominion. 
Otherwise  silence  reigned  over  the  settlement  and  the 
dark  forest  around  brooded  over  its  secrets. 


CHAPTER    XV 

THE    RETURN    OF    THE    "FOULLA" 

"I'M  sure  that's  gun-fire." 

Lieutenant-Commander  Langside  listened  intently, 
but  made  no  reply. 

Major  Goddard,  of  the  West  India  Regiment,  took 
hold  of  his  elbow,  and  drew  him  away. 

"  Come  along  here  away  from  this  racket.  We 
shall  hear  better,"  he  said.  "  I'm  certain  it's 
guns." 

The  two  officers  walked  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
along  the  river  bank,  away  from  the  landing-stage  at 
Boto,  where  the  Foulla  was  discharging  her  cargo  of 
reinforcements. 

'  You  may  be  right,"  said  the  Naval  officer  at  last. 
"  But,  if  so,  where  the  devil  can  it  be?  It  can't  be 
Ngungo." 

"Why  can't  it?" 

"  Why,  they've  no  artillery." 
'  They  haven't,  I  know;  but  the  Huns  may  have. 
That's  Ngungo,  all  right.     I'll  stake  my  commission 
on  it." 

"  Well,  God  help  Casson  and  his  crowd  if  that's 
the  case.  They  won't  stand  an  earthly  there.  The 
place  is  made  of  cardboard." 

Nearly  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  Foulla  had 
returned  from  Ngungo,  and  here  she  was  again  barely 
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twenty  miles  from  the  fort  with  the  promised 
reinforcements  which  had  been  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smashing  the  German  raiders. 

Black  West  Indian  soldiers  were  filing  along  the 
gang-plank  from  the  steamer  to  the  shore.  On  the 
river-bank  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  khaki-clad 
Naval  ratings  stood  about  in  groups,  smoking  fags, 
and  gazing  with  a  sort  of  wonder  at  the  surrounding 
forest. 

The  two  officers  hastily  returned  to  the  landing- 
stage.  The  debarkation  was  countermanded.  Major 
Goddard  considered  the  circumstances  good  enough 
for  him  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  his  instructions, 
and  he  determined  to  proceed  with  all  haste  to 
Ngungo.  Accordingly  the  black  troops  and  the 
sailors  were  marched  back  on  board,  not,  be  it  said, 
without  a  few  outspoken  comments  on  the  proceed- 
ings from  some  of  the  Naval  members  of  the 
expedition. 

"  Abaht  turn,"  one  ejaculated,  as  he  started  to  move 
towards  the  gang-plank. 

'  They  mistaken  the  rout,"  said  another.  '  They 
got  the  signpost  arse  uppards." 

'  That'll  do  from  you,  Marshall,"  said  Langsidc, 
who  was  standing  by  the  gang-plank.  "  Get  on 
board,  and  not  so  much  cackle." 

With  all  the  speed  that  they  could  make,  it  was 
nearly  three  hours  when  the  Foulla  came  in  sight 
of  Ngungo.  At  one  time  during  her  passage  up  the 
river  the  sound  of  gun-fire  had  been  distinctly  heard 
by  all  on  board;  but  that  had  ceased  more  than  an 
hour  ago,  and  all  was  now  astonishingly  quiet.  As 
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the  Foulla  rounded  the  last  bend  of  the  river,  it  was 
seen  that  the  jetty  was  deserted;  nor  could  the  closest 
scrutiny  disclose  the  presence  of  any  living  soul  on  the 
shore.  When  they  got  nearer  to  the  fort,  or  what 
remained  of  it,  the  expeditionary  force  were  able  to 
make  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  what  had  been  hap- 
pening. The  place  was  simply  a  heap  of  dirt  and 
scrap  iron.  It  was  obvious  that  the  post  had  been 
subjected  to  a  heavy  bombardment,  and  pounded  into 
rubbish.  They  also  perceived  that  the  whole  area, 
both  inside  and  out  the  one-time  enclosure,  was 
littered  with  human  bodies.  But  not  an  active  living 
soul  was  to  be  seen. 

The  steamer  went  alongside  the  jetty.  Goddard 
and  Langside  quickly  landed  their  men.  No  shot 
was  fired  at  them;  no  sounds  were  heard.  There  was 
no  hostile  demonstration  of  any  sort.  There  were 
no  movements  of  men;  nothing  seemed  to  be  living. 
The  surrounding  forest  was  silent  and  still.  It  was  a 
sinister  silence,  and  the  relievers  felt  a  dire  foreboding 
as  they  stepped  on  the  shore. 

Warily  they  approached  the  remains  of  the  fort. 
Scouting  parties  were  sent  to  the  fringe  of  the  forest. 
But  no  opposition  or  interference  was  encountered. 
They  found  instead  considerable  evidence  of  a 
hurried  retreat.  Ammunition-cases  lay  abandoned, 
and  a  quantity  of  unexpended  ammunition  was  found. 
Even  a  few  of  the  enemy  wounded  had  been  left 
among  the  dead  where  they  had  fallen. 

Goddard  and  Langside  strode  through  the  ruins. 
Stretcher-parties  were  soon  at  work,  for  there  were 
many  wounded  men,  both  black  and  white,  inside  the 
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enclosure.  By  far  the  majority  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  long  past  surgical  aid.  They  were  all 
British.  Not  a  single  enemy,  either  killed  or  wounded, 
was  to  be  found  inside  the  fort.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  evidence  of  an  obstinate  resistance.  Propped 
upright,  amid  a  litter  of  rubbish,  was  a  broken-off 
fragment  of  a  flagstaff;  and  nailed  to  the  top  of  it 
were  the  tattered  remnants  of  a  drooping,  though  still 
defiant,  ensign.  The  Union  Jack  still  floated  over 
the  ruins.  Battered  and  smashed  to  bits  as  it  was, 
with  all  its  garrison  massacred,  it  was  nevertheless 
perfectly  clear  that  the  enemy  had  not  entered  the 
place. 

Scores  of  dead  bodies  were  lying  about  the  slopes 
outside  the  smashed  stockade,  but  no  enemy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  fort.  Here  was  something 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  The  enemy  had 
destroyed  the  garrison,  yet  they  had  failed  to  take  the 
fort.  They  had  left  the  place,  and  gone  away; 
retreated,  apparently,  the  way  they  had  come.  Why? 

'  This  is  a  queer  business,  if  you  like,"  said 
Langside.  "  Every  man  Jack  of  them  wiped  out,  and 
the  enemy  skidaddled." 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  it?"  said 
Goddard.  '  They  just  bashed  it  all  up,  and  cleared. 
Why  didn't  they  enter  the  place?  What  scared  them 
off?  And  where  the  devil  are  they  now?  It 
positively  beats  anything  I've  ever  heard  of." 


CHAPTER    XVI 

A    DUST-UP    WITH    THE    'uNS 

CAPTAIN  MAYHEW  was  pondering  over  a  message  he 
had  just  received.  Some  advanced  scouts  of  the  enemy 
had  been  seen  approaching  the  forest  strip  less  than 
thirty  kilometres  away  from  the  fort. 

'  They're  getting  close,"  he  said  to  Casson.  "  Much 
closer  than  I  thought  they  would.  Well,  let  them 
come.  So  much  the  worse  for  them." 

The  enemy  were  certainly  venturing  very  near;  but, 
comfortable  in  their  assurance  of  their  ability  to  beat 
them  off,  the  officers  of  the  small  garrison  were  not 
greatly  perturbed  by  the  report.  As  Mayhew  had 
said,  they  knew  all  about  this  force,  and  what  it  was 
capable  of  doing.  Amply  provided,  as  they  con- 
sidered they  were,  against  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  surprise  raid,  they  were  confident  that  these  people 
would  not  venture  on  a  serious  assault.  But  what 
they  did  not  know  was  that  there  was  preparing 
higher  up  the  river,  with  a  secrecy  that  the  enshroud- 
ing bush  made  possible,  a  sledge-hammer  stroke  that 
Ngungo  and  all  it  contained  had  small  means  of  with- 
standing. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Ngungo 
was  the  small  settlement  of  Banja;  and  here  the 
Germans  had  established  for  the  time  being  an 
important  military  post.  To  the  British,  unfortunately, 
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little  was  known  about  this  place  and  the  forces  con- 
centrated there.  It  was  too  remote,  and  the  inter- 
vening country  too  difficult  of  communication  to  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  factor  in  immediate  operations. 
It  was  not  deemed  possible  that  a  blow  of  any 
significance  could  be  delivered  from  that  quarter. 

Nevertheless,  the  German  governor  and  military 
commander  had  made  preparations  on  a  considerable 
scale  for  a  very  important  expedition.  His  scheme 
was  nothing  less  than  a  direct  advance  to  the  coast, 
where  he  hoped,  by  a  bold  stroke,  to  break  the 
communications  of  his  enemies,  and  thus  spread 
disorganization  among  the  various  columns  operating 
inland. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme  the  Freiherr  von 
Herwald-Bittenwald  had  left  his  headquarters  at 
Ban]  a  with  more  than  a  thousand  native  troops  andi 
a  number  of  white  men,  all  thoroughly  equipped,  and 
in  a  state  of  high  efficiency.  He  was  advancing  on 
Ngungo  at  the  rate  of  over  twenty  kilometres  a 
day,  and  he  had  for  his  immediate  object  the  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  small  garrison  that  lay  astride 
the  only  practicable  route  to  the  coast. 

It  was  just  after  dawn  on  the  sixth  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Naval  detachment  that  the  garrison 
received  a  sudden  order  to  stand  to.  There  was  most 
obviously  a  sudden  alarm.  The  officers  did  not 
saunter  about  the  enclosure  as  they  had  been  wont  to 
do;  they  ran. 

A  very  few  minutes  after  the  bugle  sounded  the 
noise  of  rifle  shots  was  heard.  A  black  sergeant,  on 
his  tunic  the  ribbon  of  the  D.C.M.,  came  hastily  into 
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the  enclosure.  Four  native  soldiers,  carrying  a 
wounded  comrade  like  a  sack  of  potatoes,  came  after 
him.  This  was  an  outpost  that  had  been  hastily 
recalled. 

Before  long  die  sound  of  rifle  fire  grew  louder  and 
much  more  intensified.  The  rattle  of  machine-guns 
added  to  the  din.  All  the  members  of  the  garrison 
were  at  their  posts,  and  a  hot  return  fire  was  kept  up 
on  the  bobbing  black  heads  that  now  began  to  appear 
from  time  to  time  dotted  about  the  grassy  slope. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it;  the  attack  was 
being  made  in  considerable  force.  The  fire  was 
sustained  in  a  manner  that  made  it  clear  that  the 
.  attackers  were  no  slender  detachment.  And  the  fire 
was  of  deadly  accuracy.  A  number  of  shots  came 
through  the  loopholes,  and  several  men  were  killed 
or  disabled  within  a  very  short  time. 

'  This  is  getting  a  bit  warm,  don't  you  think?" 
Casson  said  to  his  temporary  chief. 

"  Ye — s,"  said  May  hew  meditatively.  He  knew 
that  the  force  attacking  them  must  be  greatly  superior 
to  his  own. 

And  then  there  came  that  which  astounded  every 
officer  and  man  of  the  garrison.  It  was  the  rever- 
berating boom  of  a  gun;  and  it  was  quickly  followed 
by  another.  The  first  shot  fell  just  outside  the 
enclosure.  It  blew  out  a  small  pit  in  the  sun-baked 
earth,  and  threw  several  large  clods  with  a  thump  and 
a  spatter  against  the  stockade.  The  second  was  more 
accurately  placed.  It  went  clean  through  the  iron 
roof  of  a  small  store  shed,  and  exploded  immediately. 

The  further  wall  was  crumpled  up,  and  chunks  of 
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corrugated-iron  were  torn  from  the  roof  and  flung 
outward.  Other  shells  followed  in  quick  succession. 
One  of  them  exploded  immediately  beside  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort.  When  the  smoke  and  dust  had 
cleared  away,  not  a  fragment  of  him  was  to  be  found. 

After  this  shells  began  to  fall  into  the  enclosure  at 
a  very  rapid  rate.  It  was  clear  that  the  Germans 
possessed  at  least  a  battery  of  field  guns,  and  were 
bent  on  smashing  the  ill-provided  fort  to  bits. 

Casson,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  darted 
about  from  post  to  post,  ordering  here,  threatening 
there.  He  was  more  fussy  than  ever. 

"  We  must  hang  on  somehow,"  he  said  to  Graydon. 
;<  The  Foulla  may  be  back  at  any  time.  It'll  be  awful 
if  they  find  the  place  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
We  must  hang  on  at  all  costs." 

Graydon  nodded.  He  had  removed  his  shirt,  and, 
clad  only  in  shorts  and  singlet,  was  directing  the 
working  of  a  machine-gun. 

Tug  knelt  before  a  loophole,  using  his  rifle  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  Despite  the  racket  of  bursting 
shells  that  went  on  behind  him,  he  could  hear  the 
continual  patter  of  rifle-bullets  on  the  outside  of  the 
stockade  near  him.  The  fear  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  had 
somewhat  died  down;  all  he  was  conscious  of  now 
was  a  consuming  excitement.  Time  after  time  he 
poked  his  rifle  through  the  loophole  and  drew  the 
trigger.  He  found  the  short,  sharp,  little  explosions 
of  his  rifle  satisfying;  though  whether  he  ever  hit  any- 
thing worth  hitting  he  had  no  means  of  telling. 
Doubtless  all  of  his  shots  found  their  billet  in  the 
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soil  ahead.  But  firing,  even  at  nothing  in  particular, 
had  the  effect  of  steadying  his  nerves,  and  kept  him 
from  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  devastating 
explosions  that  were  going  on  around  him. 

The  man  on  his  right  suddenly  muttered 
"Christ!"  and  crouched  down  on  the  ground.  Tug 
looked  at  him,  and  wondered  for  a  moment  or  two 
what  the  fellow  was  up  to  contorting  himself  in  that 
fashion.  Only  when  the  other  continued  to  remain 
absolutely  still  in  that  position  did  it  dawn  on  Tug 
that  he  was  dead. 

'  'Ere  comes  the  bloke  again,"  said  Binns,  who 
knelt  on  the  other  side  of  Tug.  '  'E's  forgotten  some- 
thing what  'e  wanted  to  say." 

''  Take  careful  aim,  my  lads,"  said  Casson,  as  he 
hurried  up.  "  Don't  waste  the  stuff.  Mark  your 
men." 

A  few  moments  later  Tug  was  conscious  of  a 
terrific  explosion  somewhere  above  his  head.  The 
concussion  bowled  him  right  over,  and  nearly  shook 
the  life  out  of  him.  Earth  and  dust  lay  all  over  him. 
Dazed,  he  tried  to  get  up.  He  couldn't.  And  then 
stabbing  pains  shot  through  his  arms,  his  left 
shoulder,  his  right  thigh,  his  head.  He  must  be  shot, 
he  thought,  shot  through  and  through  in  numerous 
places.  He  was  conscious  of  blood;  blood  all  over 
him.  He  was  a  mass  of  blood;  blood  and  pain.  His 
sight  grew  dim;  a  fearful  faintness  came  over  him. 
He  remembered  no  more. 

The  artillery  bombardment  was  kept  up  for  more 
than  an  hour.  In  that  time  the  small  post  was 
pounded  practically  out  of  existence.  Not  a  building, 
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not  the  smallest  hut,  remained  intact.  Curiously 
enough,  the  first  to  be  hit — the  small  store-shed — was 
the  only  erection  that  preserved  any  appearance  of  its 
original  shape.  It  had  two  crumpled  walls,  and  a 
part  of  a  third  still  standing  precariously.  These 
supported  a  sagging,  shell-torn  roof.  The  ground  of 
the  enclosure  was  a  mass  of  pits  and  strewn  rubbish. 
The  stockade  was  smashed,  and  four-fifths  levelled. 
The  freiherr  had  directed  his  bombardment  with 
Teutonic  thoroughness.  All  that  remained  for  him  to 
do,  apparently,  was  to  occupy  the  place. 

And  what  of  the  garrison?  A  big,  red-faced  Army 
lieutenant,  in  khaki  shorts,  with  a  bloody  rag  round 
his  forehead,  knelt  behind  a  machine-gun  amid  a 
clutter  of  rubbish.  He  was  the  commandant.  A 
black  sergeant  with  the  D.C.M.,  three  black  soldiers, 
a  big  stoker,  a  small  one,  two  A.B.'s.  These  were  the 
garrison.  They  were  still  defending  the  post. 

At  two  points  the  enemy  concentrated  to  rush  the 
ruins.  Lieutenant  Graydon  mounted  on  the  top  of 
what  was  once  a  corrugated-iron  roof,  and  hastily 
surveyed  the  ground  outside  through  a  pair  of 
binoculars.  Then  he  jumped  down  again,  and  got 
busy  with  his  garrison  and  his  two  remaining  service- 
able machine-guns. 

"  Come  on,  you  black  sons  of  'Am.  Lib  for  corner 
there  one  time.  You,  Uncle  Joe,  blast  your  liver,  lib 
for  corner.  All  right,  Jack;  stay  where  you  are.  They 
ain't  got  us  yet.  Nor  they  won't  neither,  damn  their 
eyes." 

So  he  placed  his  men.  The  twofold  rush  did  not 
come  off.  Two  streams  of  machine-gun  bullets 
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withered  away  the  heads  of  the  attacking  columns. 
But  they  got  very  near.  They  settled  down  again, 
hundreds  of  them,  and  began  a  storm  of  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire  on  the  shattered  enclosure. 

;<  We're  gittin'  it  in  the  neck  proper,"  observed 
the  big  stoker  to  the  Cockney  who  knelt  beside  him. 

The  other  gave  a  deep  grunt,  and  put  one  hand  to 
his  stomach.  His  other  hand,  which  held  his  rifle, 
relaxed,  and  the  rifle  tumbled  to  the  ground.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  say  something;  then  he  gritted 
his  teeth.  Once  more  he  tried  hard  to  speak,  but 
without  success. 

Then  he  rolled  over. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

SHINER    LAST    MAN    OUT 

FEW  people  knew  precisely  what  function  Harvey 
Greerson  performed.  He  was  generally  suspected  of 
being  a  trader  of  sorts.  He  was  known  by  sight  at 
several  centres  of  white  administration  along  the 
coast.  He  appeared  to  be  well-known  to  various 
officers  of  the  administration,  both  civil  and  military, 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  had  ready  access  to  these 
people  at  all  times.  He  used  to  disappear  for  long 
intervals,  but  where  he  went,  and  what  he  did,  were 
never  more  than  a  matter  of  speculation  on  the  part 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  white  people  of  the  coast. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Greerson  was  wont  at  times 
to  perform  very  long  and  hazardous  journeys.  Accom- 
panied by  a  small  and  quick-moving  train  of  black 
attendants,  he  would  be  missing  from  civilization  for 
months  at  a  stretch.  His  return  was  generally  the 
signal  for  much  palavar  and  head-wagging  among  the 
administrative  officials. 

It  is  one  of  these  journeys  which  was  of  vast 
importance,  unknown  to  them,  to  a  detachment  from 
the  Agesilaus.  Greerson  had  left  Elala  some  three 
weeks  before  the  departure  of  the  small  expedition 
from  the  Agesilaus.  Of  his  hard  and  hazardous 
journey  through  a  war-stricken  territory,  of  his  still 
harder  progress  through  a  bush-entangled  no-man's 
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land  further  up  country,  and  of  how  at  length  he 
emerged  from  the  bush  into  the  country  of  Umbungo, 
the  savage  and  unenlightened  chief  of  the  Ngendi 
people,  all  this  is  another  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  within  two  days  of  his  arrival  at  Ngendi  he  had 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Umbungo,  whereby  that 
hard-bitten  potentate  undertook,  in  return  for  sundry 
cases  of  gin  and  a  place  in  the  sun,  to  supply  for 
service  in  the  interests  of  the  Franco-British  allies,  one 
thousand  "partisans",  as  his  hereditary  brigands  were 
euphemistically  termed. 

A  very  few  days  after  the  settlement  of  this  highly 
satisfactory  negotiation  Umbungo  crossed  the  Ngendi 
River  with  his  horde  of  cutthroats,  and  advanced  on 
the  Banja  country.  They  met  with  no  resistance 
whatsoever.  The  peace-loving  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  who  had  not  feared  the  insinuations 
of  German  culture,  and  who  had  remained  entirely 
unmoved  by  the  strains  of  the  "Ride  of  the 
Valkyries"  played  to  them  by  a  propaganding  German 
band,  fled  in  dismay  at  the  first  mention  of  the 
approaching  partisans. 

Umbungo  and  his  merry  men  had  a  walk-over  all 
the  way  up  to  Banja.  As  before  explained,  in  this 
small  settlement  was  established  the  base  of  supplies  of 
the  force  under  Herwald-Bittenwald.  The  partisans 
found  the  place  occupied  by  a  meagre  force  of  about 
fifty  men;  Bittenwald  had  collected  every  available 
man  for  his  expedition.  There  was  no  fight;  the 
partisans  simply  grabbed  the  lot.  They  had  a  time 
such  as  their  race  had  not  known  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  old  man  of  the  tribe. 
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From  the  strict  point  of  view  of  military  strategy 
their  operations,  after  this  dazzling  capture,  had  no 
very  great  force.  The  enormous  haul  of  loot  that  they 
acquired  at  Banja  rather  impaired  their  military 
usefulness.  They  displayed  a  tendency  to  rest  on  their 
laurels  and  fatten  on  their  acquisitions. 

However,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  immediate  effect  of  their  capture.  To 
Herwald-Bittenwald  the  news  was  brought  by  a 
native  runner  while  he  was  directing  the  final  flatten- 
ing out  of  Ngungo,  and  he  nearly  had  a  fit.  He  took 
off  his  sun-helmet,  and  wiped  his  bald  and  shiny 
dome  with  a  handkerchief.  Ngungo  was  now  his  for 
the  mere  taking.  But  what  was  the  use  of  Ngungo 
now,  when  his  whole  source  of  supply  was  taken 
away  from  him?  What  was  the  use  of  advancing  any 
further  when  he  would  have  his  work  cut  out  to 
maintain  himself  even  where  he  was?  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it;  the  whole  scheme  had  gone  kaput. 
It  had  been  a  bold  scheme,  and  it  promised  well.  But 
clearly  the  only  thing  to  do  now  was  to  pack  up  and 
clear  out. 

Accordingly  he  directed  the  recall  to  be  signalled. 
His  men,  at  the  moment,  were  just  preparing  the 
final  stroke.  No  shots  came  from  the  battered  ruins; 
but  a  single  man — a  big  stoker — still  functioned  as  the 
garrison.  He  was  lugging  at  an  overturned  machine- 
gun.  At  last  he  got  it  on  its  legs,  and  crouched 
behind  it.  A  short  distance  away  from  him  a  khaki- 
clad  naval  officer  lay  on  his  back.  Both  his  legs  were 
shattered.  He  had  been  lying  there  for  a  long  time; 
he  was  thought  to  be  dead.  But  at  that  moment  his 
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head  rolled  over  on  one  side,  and  his  eyes  opened. 
Filmy  eyes  they  were,  but  as  they  caught  sight  of  the 
stoker  they  lighted  up.  He  half -raised  himself,  and 
spoke  faintly. 

'  That's  splendid,  Wright.  Take  your  time,  boy. 
Don't  hurry;  mark  your  men."  Then  he  gave  a  gasp 
and  a  cough,  and  flopped  down  again.  A  stray  bullet 
had  caught  him,  and  closed  his  gate  for  ever. 

Petty  Officer  Grimes  approached  Langside  and 
saluted. 

'  There's  one  of  our  fellows  layin'  in  that  there 
shed,  sir,"  he  said.  '  'E  ain't  dead,  an'  'e  ain't 
wounded  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

"  Not  dead  and  not  wounded?  What's  the  matter 
with  him  then?  Why  the  devil  don't  you  bring  him 
along?" 

"  I  think  'e's  drunk,  sir?" 

Langside  strode  to  the  battered  remains  of  the 
shed,  followed  by  the  petty  officer.  Sprawling  on  the 
ground  inside,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  breathing 
heavily,  was  First-class  Stoker  "Shiner"  Wright,  of 
His  Majesty's  Ship  Agesilaus.  The  place  reeked  of 
the  fumes  of  alcohol,  and  a  large  damp  stain  on  the 
ground  showed  where  a  quantity  of  the  spirit  had 
been  upset.  The  remains  of  a  number  of  smashed 
rum  bottles  lay  about  the  place.  One  of  them,  its 
neck  broken  off,  and  still  holding  a  third  of  its 
original  quantity  of  spirit,  stood  upright  beside  the 
drunken  stoker. 

The  officer  eyed  the  sprawling  figure  distastefully. 
And  then  a  consuming  wrath  arose  within  him.  He 
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knew  this  man  Wright  well  enough:  a  drunkard,  a 
useless  wastrel.  This  was  where  they  might  expect 
such  a  bird  to  be,  lying  in  the  store-room,  a  drink- 
sodden  lump  of  insensibility,  while  other  and  better 
men  were  giving  their  lives  to  defend  the  flag,  and 
him.  He  turned  to  the  petty  officer. 

"  Put  that  drunken  swine  in  the  commander's 
report.  I'll  make  it  devilish  hot  for  him  when  we 
get  back  to  the  ship." 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

CONVALESCENT 

IN  a  large  white-washed  mission-room,  high  up  on  the 
slope  of  a  mountain,  a  building  that  had  been 
converted  into  a  hospital,  Tug  Wilson  was  eventually 
brought  back  to  consciousness  and  reason.  Five 
shrapnel  wounds,  one  of  them  on  his  temple,  had 
made  sad  havoc  of  him.  To  add  to  the  general  wreck 
malarial  fever  had  set  in.  For  weeks  it  was  a  spin  of 
the  coin  whether  he  cyer  regained  consciousness  or 
not.  He  had  many  days  of  delirium.  He  was 
reduced  almost  to  the  proverbial  shadow,  and  it  was 
a  very  frail  and  weak  Tug  Wilson  who  at  length 
opened  his  eyes  and  wondered  where  he  was  and  what 
had  befallen  him.  He  was  far  too  weak  to  move, 
far  too  lethargic  to  seek  information  from  the 
shadowy  forms  that  occasionally  moved  around  him. 
He  slept  for  many  long  hours,  and  his  waking  periods, 
though  free  from  pain,  were  intervals  of  dreadful 
languor  which  deprived  him  of  all  will  to  talk,  or 
even  to  think. 

But  this  state  did  not  continue  for  very  long.  Tug 
had  a  strong  constitution,  and  he  had  never  made  ill 
use  of  it.  After  some  days  a  faint  colour  returned  to 
his  cheeks;  the  fearful  debility  gradually  wore  off; 
a  little  strength  came  back  to  him. 

So  they  brought  him  back  to  life.  In  that  cool  and 
'53 
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comparatively  healthful  atmosphere  his  wounds 
healed.  The  terrible  languor  and  weakness  gradually 
departed;  he  recovered  his  strength.  He  was  able  to 
"sit  up  and  take  nourishment".  His  natural  functions 
resumed  their  normal  sway.  He  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  things.  The  presence  of  white  women — 
the  two  nurses  who  attended  on  the  patients — brought 
to  his  mind  once  more  the  girl  with  whom  he  had 
once  kept  company  in  far-away  England.  When  the 
surgeon  paid  his  visit  he  came  up  to  Tug. 

"  How  are  you  feeling  this  morning?"  he  asked 
briskly. 

"  Much  better,"  replied  Tug. 

"  Yes.  I  should  say  you  are,  too.  I  think  you 
might  get  up  to-day." 

And  so  Tug  was  able  to  go  outside  for  a  few  hours 
each  day.  He  walked  in  a  garden  where  there  were 
red  roses;  poor  specimens  they  would  be  considered 
by  a  surburban  grower  at  home,  but  roses  they  were 
without  doubt,  and  they  formed  a  subtle  link  with  his 
own  far-off  land.  As  he  grew  stronger  he  went 
farther  and  farther  afield.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  distant  sea.  In  another  direction  he  saw,  far 
below  him,  a  silver  network  of  waterways  entwined 
about  dark  patches  of  green,  the  islands  and  man- 
grove swamps  of  the  river  delta. 

One  morning  while  he  was  strolling  down  the  road 
which  led  to  the  mission-house  he  saw  approaching 
him  a  couple  of  white  men  mounted  on  harnessed 
mules.  They  were  wearing  khaki  drill  shirts  and 
knickers,  and  Navy  sun-helmets.  When  they  came 
up  he  recognized  one  of  them.  He  was  a  chief  stoker 
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from  his  own  ship,  a  man  named  Riley.  The  other, 
he  found  out  afterwards,  was  a  gunner's  mate,  one  of 
the  ship's  company  of  the  gunboat  Perfer. 

Riley  informed  him  that  they  were  on  four  days' 
leave,  that  they  had  arrived  the  evening  before,  and 
that  they  were  staying  in  a  deserted  German  bungalow 
quite  near. 

'  You  should  come  along  and  give  us  a  look  up, 
Towney,"  Riley  said  to  him.  "  We're  'aving  a  posh 
time.  There's  five  of  us  altogether;  me  and  Billing 
'ere,  two  shipmates  of  'is,  and  Porson,  the  chippy  chap 
from  the  'Aggie'.  We  got  a  fine  bungalow  all  to 
ourselves,  and  two  niggers  to  wait  on  us.  One  bloke 
cooks  like  a  chef,  and  we  give  'im  a  mark  and  'alf 
a  day.  Come  along  this  afternoon.  You  can't  miss 
it;  it's  a  large  yellow  bungalow  about  'alf  a  mile  down 
the  road.  We'll  give  you  tea  and  supper.  We're  just 
of?  now  to  fix  up  something  else."  He  looked  at 
Billing  and  laughed.  "  Well,  so-long,  Towney.  See 
you  later." 

They  waved  their  hands  to  Tug  and  rode  on. 

Tug  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  permission  to  visit 
his  shipmates.  The  hospital  rules  were  not  at  all 
strict,  and  he  could  come  and  go  practically  as  he 
pleased.  So  to  the  bungalow  he  went  after  he  had 
had  a  short  nap  in  the  afternoon. 

They  gave  him  a  splendid  tea.  The  black  cook 
evidently  earned  his  mark  and  a  half  a  day.  There 
was  new  bread  and  butter,  coconut  cake,  a  fruit  salad 
with  tinned  cream,  "alligator"  pears,  a  fine  pineapple, 
oranges,  mangoes,  guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
Tug  enjoyed  himself. 
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After  tea  they  received  a  visit  from  a  nigger  dressed 
in  spotless  white  drill.  His  name,  Tug  afterwards 
learned,  was  Whitehead.  He  spoke  English  fairly 
well,  and  Tug  thought  he  must  be  a  local  official  of 
some  sort. 

"  You  got  every  ting  you  want?"  he  asked  the 
company. 

"  Yes.  Everything  O.K.,"  responded  Billing,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  charge  of  the  party. 

"  I  wanted  get  you  some  chickens,  but  dey  no 
lib.  Pig  all  right?" 

"  Yes;  fine." 

"  I  take  de  washup  boy  away  to-morrow.  But  I 
get  you  nudder  one." 

"  Right-o,"  said  Billing. 

'  You  doan  wan'  nutting  more?" 

'  Yes.  You  can  get  us  plenty  black  mammy,"  said 
Porson  the  chippy. 

The  nigger  shook  his  head. 

"  Dey  no  lib.  No  get  you  black  mammy,  Tom." 
He  shook  his  head  again. 

"  Now  I  take  a  bit  o'  your  baccy,"  he  said,  reaching 
out  his  hand  towards  an  open  tin  that  he  had  been 
eyeing  for  some  time. 

"  Right-o.  'Elp  yourself,  George,"  said  Billing 
hospitably.  (It  happened  to  be  Riley's  tobacco.) 

After  the  departure  of  their  black  visitor  the  six 
men  played  pontoon  for  matches.  Some  bottles  of 
beer  were  produced,  and  a  mellow  evening  passed 
fairly  quickly.  It  was  late  when  Tug  got  up  and 
announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  the  hospital. 
But  his  hosts  at  once  pressed  him  to  stay  the  night. 
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'  You  can't  go  back  there  in  this  pitch  blackness," 
said  Riley.  '  You'll  lose  yer  way  as  sure  as  eggs. 
And  down  the  bottom  there  is  lousy  with  centipedes 
at  night-time.  We've  got  a  spare  settee.  You  can 
kip  down  with  us.  I  can  lend  yer  a  blanket." 

Tug  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  about 
ten  o'clock  he  turned  in.  His  bed  was  the  spare  settee 
in  the  big  living-room.  There  were  two  other  couches 
in  the  room.  These,  he  was  informed,  would  be 
occupied  by  the  two  petty  officers,  Riley  and 
Billing. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  doze  when  he  was 
awakened  by  a  sharp  tap  at  the  door.  Riley  and 
Billing,  who  were  seated  at  the  table  smoking  by  the 
dull  light  of  an  oil  lamp,  at  once  got  up,  and  Tug 
saw  the  former  go  quietly  to  the  door  and  open  it. 
He  heard  some  murmuring,  and  then  Riley  spoke 
more  loudly.  He  was  addressing  someone  outside. 

"  She  your  sister?     Other  one  your  sister?" 

Then  Riley  called  to  Billing: 

"Got  half  a  mark?" 

Billing  passed  to  him  the  coin,  which  he  handed 
to  someone  at  the  door. 

'  'Ere  you  are.  Now  you  lib  for  out.  Come  in, 
you  two." 

Riley  opened  the  door  wide  and  pulled  into  the 
room  two  negro  girls  swathed  rather  than  dressed  in 
some  dark  cotton  fabric.  He  addressed  one  of 
them. 

'  You   all   same  wash?      You   savvy   clean?" 

The  girl  nodded. 

"You  all  wash,  eh?" 
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Billing  meanwhile  took  hold  of  the  other  girl  and 
stripped  her  of  her  wrap. 

"  Eh.  You'll  do,"  he  said.  "  You  all  same  wash, 
eh?" 

Riley  went  to  the  table  and  turned  out  the  light. 


CHAPTER     XIX 
WHITEHEAD'S  BUNGALOW 

ON  the  following  day  Tug,  in  company  with  Riley, 
Billing,  and  Porson,  paid  a  visit  to  the  bungalow 
occupied  by  the  nigger  agent,  Whitehead.  Whitehead 
was  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone;  he  had  recently  come 
into  the  country  following  on  the  British  occupation. 
The  bungalow  where  he  lived  was  a  delightful  place. 
It  was  perched  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  overlooked 
the  distant  sea.  The  view  of  the  blue  ocean  seen  over 
the  top  of  an  undulating  expanse  of  forest  greenery 
was  particularly  attractive  from  that  situation.  No 
craft  was  to  be  seen  upon  it.  If  there  were  any  they 
were  far  too  distant  to  be  observed  with  the  naked  eye. 

That  far-distant  background  to  the  waving  tree-tops 
made  a  picture  such  as  no  viewpoint  in  northern 
climes  could  afford.  One  would  have  called  it  blue, 
and  a  very  beautiful  blue  it  was  indeed.  But  it  was  not 
quite  all  blue.  The  vivid  ultramarine  of  the  nearer 
part,  which  formed  such  a  charming  contrast  to  the 
varied  greens  of  the  forest  tops,  gradually  faded  in 
the  distance,  first  to  a  lighter  blue,  then  to  a  helio- 
trope, which  in  its  turn  paled  as  it  receded  until  it 
all  but  faded  out  on  the  horizon.  For  all  that  the 
horizon  was  sharply  defined,  though  it  must  have 
been  many  leagues  distant. 

No  Englishman  who  has  spent  a  long  exile  in 
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tropical  Africa  can  view  the  sea  without  a  gladdening 
of  the  heart.  Tug  Wilson  and  his  companions,  as  they 
moved  towards  the  small  bungalow  on  the  hill-side, 
had  to  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  gaze  with  a 
speechless  longing  towards  the  distant  ocean  that 
smiled  at  them  an  invitation.  On  that  broad  and  blue 
expanse  was  the  highway  to  home. 

Around  the  bungalow  was  a  garden  filled  with 
wonderful  plants  such  as  Tug  had  never  seen  the  like 
before.  One  of  them  particularly  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. It  reminded  him  of  a  golden  fountain,  a 
firework  that  he  had  seen  let  off  one  Fifth  of 
November.  Whether  the  golden  mass  that  he  now 
beheld  formed  the  flowers  of  the  plant  or  merely  the 
fronds  he  was  unable  to  determine. 

Close  to  the  bungalow  and  tied  up  to  the  stem  of 
a  pawpaw  tree  was  a  very  small  goat  which  the  sailors 
no  sooner  perceived  than  they  one  and  all  gathered 
round  it.  Billing  dropped  on  one  knee  and  began 
to  caress  it.  Riley  gave  it  a  cigarette,  which  it  at  once 
devoured  with  seeming  relish. 

In  the  garden  a  nigger,  dressed  in  white  shorts  and 
grey  singlet,  was  hoeing  the  ground.  Now  and  again 
he  hummed  a  short  tune  with  monotonous  repetition. 
To  Tug  the  tune  sounded  like  the  first  few  notes  of 
a  bugle-call;  actually  it  was  the  Sword  motif  from  the 
"Nibelung's  Ring".  How  often  must  that  tune  have 
been  played  in  the  improvised  bandstand  not  far  away 
by  the  erstwhile  German  masters  of  this  region  in 
order  that  it  could  penetrate  the  thick  skull  of  the 
half-savage  nigger  and  stay  there! 

Billing  hailed  the  nigger: 
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"Massa  Whitehead  lib?" 

The  nigger  looked  up  for  a  few  moments,  gave 
them  a  blank  stare  of  incomprehension,  and  shook  his 
head.  He  then  resumed  his  hoeing.  The  door  of 
the  bungalow  was  shut  and  fastened,  and  to  their 
repeated  knocks  there  was  no  answer.  Shortly  after- 
wards, however,  they  perceived  a  white-clothed  figure 
hurrying  towards  them.  It  was  Whitehead.  He 
hastened  to  the  door  and,  producing  a  key,  opened  it. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  visitors. 

"  Good  day,  gennlemen.  You  come  in.  I  see  you 
comf'ble." 

They  all  went  inside.  The  place  was  small  but 
comfortably  furnished.  There  were  only  two  rooms. 
The  bigger  one  was  the  sitting-room,  and  it  contained 
three  large  Madeira  chairs  of  different  shapes,  a  settee, 
and  two  small  tables  of  bamboo.  On  the  wall  facing 
the  door  was  a  large  framed  colour-print,  a  portrait 
of  the  German  Kaiser  wearing  an  eagle-crested  helmet. 
Two  other  colour-prints  decorated  the  walls;  they  were 
picture  posters  of  steamships  of  a  German-African 
steamship  company.  There  were  several  windows, 
and  the  interior  was  well  ventilated  and  delightfully 
cool.  On  the  edges  of  the  window-frames  one  could 
see  the  stems  and  the  leaves  of  trailing  plants  with 
which  the  exterior  walls  of  the  bungalow  were  more 
or  less  covered. 

Whitehead  motioned  his  visitors  to  sit  down,  and 
at  once  produced  a  large  bottle  of  gin,  a  smaller  one 
of  bitters,  three  glasses  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  a  large  china  mug.  The  latter  he  placed  on  one 
side,  with  the  remark: 
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"  Dis  one  for  m'sclf." 

Tug  stretched  himself  luxuriously  on  the  easy  chair, 
lit  a  cigarette,  and  sipped  gin  and  bitters.  From  the 
wide-open  windows  there  was  wafted  to  them  a  breeze 
of  delightful  coolness  laden  with  the  scents  of  the 
garden.  This  was  life,  he  thought.  It  was  worth 
joining  the  Navy  for;  almost  worth  getting  wounded 
for.  His  attitude  was  clearly  shared  by  his  com- 
panions. 

"  Join  the  Navy  and  see  the  world  in  comfort," 
Billing  remarked. 

Not  very  much  was  said  for  some  time.  All  the 
men  seemed  to  enjoy  the  peace,  the  quiet*  and  the 
comfort  of  the  place.  They  sat  and  smoked  for  a 
little  while  in  silence.  From  outside  there  came  the 
quiet  taps  of  the  hoe  on  the  loose  soil.  At  frequent 
intervals  there  was  added  the  few  notes  of  the  Sword 
motif  hummed  from  a  nigger  throat.  Whitehead 
beamed  at  his  visitors. 

"  Not  like  de  man-o'-war,  eh?"  he  said  with  a  very 
broad  smile  that  displayed  his  white  teeth  in  dazzling 
contrast  to  his  black  skin. 

"  No,  not  a  bit,"  said  Billing,  putting  down  his 
glass. 

"You  tink  not  like  de  man-o'-war?"  said  White- 
head. 

"  No;  not  like  the  man-o'-war,"  replied  Billing. 

"  D'ye  mean  we  don't  like  the  man-o'-war?"  said 
Riley,  who  thought  he  detected  the  elements  of  a 
misunderstanding  in  Billing's  last  reply. 

"  You  doan  like  de  man-o'-war?"  Whitehead 
raised  his  eyebrows  with  an  air  of  perplexity. 
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"  No,"  suddenly  interrupted  Person.  "  'E  means 
this  'ere  shack  ain't  like  the  'Aggie  " 

"  'E  didn't  say  that,"  said  Riley.  "  What  'e  said 
was " 

"  Hold  'ard  a  minute.     Who's  this?" 

There  came  the  faint  sound  of  the  tinkling  of  a 
guitar,  and  then  approaching  footsteps  were  heard. 
Someone  was  approaching  the  bungalow.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  figure  clad  in  white  drill  stood  in  the 
doorway.  It  was  a  nigger.  He  stopped  playing  and 
nodded  to  the  company.  Then  he  said  to  Whitehead : 

"  Bush  nigger  out  dere.  He  make  for  starve,  I 
tink." 

Whitehead  just  nodded  and  went  on  smoking  his 
pipe. 

"Eh.  What's  that  about  a  bush  nigger?"  said 
Riley.  "  Did  you  say  Vs  starving?" 

The  new-comer,  whose  name  was  Bartholomew 
Roberts,  nodded  indifferently  and  commenced  twang- 
ing his  guitar. 

Riley  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Let's  'ave  a  look  at  this  bloke,"  he  said. 

He  went  to  the  door.  Porson  and  Tug  also  got 
up  and  followed  him.  When  they  got  outside  they 
saw  a  pitiable-looking  object  standing  motionless  and 
silent  a  few  paces  from  the  working  nigger,  who 
continued  his  job  without  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  him.  It  was  a  black  man  clothed,  if  it  could  be 
called  clothed,  in  a  dirty  rag  that  hung  in  shreds  from 
his  right  shoulder  and  reached  hardly  lower  than  his 
waist.  But  it  was  not  his  rags  that  formed  the  pitiable 
part  of  his  condition.  The  man  was  little  better  than 
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a  skeleton.  On  his  left  side,  which  was  uncovered, 
his  ribs  literally  protruded.  His  legs  were  like  jointed 
sticks.  His  countenance,  not  handsome  at  the  best 
of  times,  was  made  repulsive  by  his  sunken  eyes  and 
hollow  cheeks.  It  was  more  hideous  than  a  death's 
head.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the  man  was 
literally  starved.  He  said  no  word  and  made  no 
movement,  but  watched  them  with  a  meaningless 
stare.  Where  he  had  come  from  they  had  no  means 
of  finding  out,  for  to  their  questions  he  made  no  sort 
of  answer. 

"  Poor  devil,"  said  Riley.  "  'Ere."  He  called  to 
Billing,  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  bungalow. 
"  Ask  old  Stick-in-the-mud  in  there  if  'e's  got  any 
gash.  This  'ere  Johnny's  nearly  done  for  by  the  look 
of  'im." 

They  managed  to  extract  from  Whitehead,  who 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  exert  himself  very  much  on 
behalf  of  his  starving  countryman,  an  enamelled  tin 
plate  containing  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  boiled  rice. 
This  Riley  handed  to  the  starving  black,  who  grabbed 
it  without  a  word  and  at  once  stuffed  about  half  of 
the  rice  in  his  mouth.  The  physical  effort  seemed 
as  much  as  he  could  manage.  He  half-fell,  half- 
lowered  himself  to  the  ground  and  began  a  number 
of  contortions  with  his  jaws  and  throat,  which 
indicated  a  laborious  effort  to  swallow  the  food. 

"  'Ere,  go  easy  with  it,  George,"  said  Billing. 
"  Take  it  a  bit  at  a  time,  man." 

The  black  made  no  answer.  He  appeared  not  to 
understand  a  word  that  was  said  to  him.  He  managed 
to  gulp  down  the  stuff  slowly,  but  with  a  convulsive 
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movement  that  was  horrible  to  behold.  Then  he 
grabbed  the  remainder  of  the  rice  and,  lowering  his 
head,  thrust  the  handful  into  his  mouth.  The 
onlookers  observed  his  throat  moving  for  a  few 
seconds;  then  he  collapsed  and  rolled  on  his  stomach. 
When  they  turned  him  over  he  was  dead. 

All  the  while  from  the  interior  of  the  bungalow  the 
tinkling  sound  of  the  guitar  played  by  Bartholomew 
Roberts  issued  forth,  while  every  few  seconds  the 
hoeing  nigger  in  the  garden  hummed  with  mono- 
tonous repetition  the  Sword  motif  from  the 
"Nibelung's  Ring".  Another  nigger  more  or  less, 
it  mattered  nothing  to  these  blacks.  When  Riley 
entered  the  bungalow  once  more  and  announced  that 
"bush  nigger  lib  for  die",  the  man  Whitehead  merely 
nodded  his  head  and  repeated :  "  Sure,  lib  for  die." 

Tug  came  away  from  the  bungalow  leading  the 
baby  goat  by  a  cord.  From  the  first  he  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  animal,  and  before  leaving  he  had 
quietly  struck  a  bargain  with  Whitehead  whereby,  to 
his  no  small  delight,  the  goat  became  his  own.  There 
now  remained  the  difficulty  of  providing  quarters  for 
it  in  the  cruiser  when  he  arrived  on  board.  Riley, 
the  chief  stoker,  had  informed  him  that  this  difficulty 
was  not  insurmountable  and  that  provided  he  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  commander  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  clean  up  any  mess  that  it  made  it  was 
probable  that  the  animal  would  be  all  right  there. 
Riley  further  undertook  to  put  in  a  request  to  the 
commander  on  Tug's  behalf  for  permission  to  bring 
the  goat  on  board. 
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Riley  was  almost  as  fond  of  the  animal  as  Tug  was, 
and  during  the  remaining  two  days  of  his  leave  he 
came  often  to  the  hospital  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  it  and  fondling  it.  He  gave  it  a  name — 
Percy,  he  called  it — and  this  name  it  retained  for  the 
remainder  of  its  lifetime.  Finally  he  begged  Tug 
to  allow  him  to  take  it  back  with  him  to  the  ship. 
Although  disinclined  to  part  with  his  new  pet,  even 
for  a  short  time,  Tug  at  last  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  but  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  any 
arrangements  that  the  chief  stoker  might  make  with 
regard  to  it  should  not  in  the  smallest  degree  impair 
his  own  right  of  ownership. 


CHAPTER     XX 

THE    SICK    BAY 

TUG  returned  to  the  ship  about  a  week  afterwards. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  coast  in  a  tiny  railway  train 
that  slowly  wended  its  way  downward  over  its 
narrow-gauge  track.  Through  a  thick  forest  belt, 
along  the  slopes  of  steep  hill-sides,  over  ravines,  and 
down  winding  valleys,  the  short  train  took  its  twisted 
course,  getting  lower,  always  lower,  until  the  warm, 
steamy  atmosphere  conveyed  to  him  the  fact  that  the 
mountain  region  had  been  left  behind  and  the  coast 
was  near  at  hand.  The  train  left  the  bush  and  entered 
a  flat  area  planted  with  cocoa  trees,  and  eventually 
ran  out  to  the  seashore.  After  running  a  short 
distance  along  the  shore  it  pulled  up  at  a  siding  close 
to  a  small  jetty. 

The  passage  to  the  Agesilaus  was  made  in  a  small 
coasting  steamer.  Tug  arrived  late  in  the  evening 
and  was  immediately  sent  to  the  sick  bay  for  examina- 
tion. His  condition  was  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
surgeon,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  put  on 
light  duty. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  on  board  he  sought 
out  his  pet  goat.  He  found  that  Percy  was  installed 
as  one  of  the  ship's  company.  Any  anxiety  that  he 
may  have  felt  regarding  the  welfare  of  his  pet  was 
soon  dispelled.  The  lower  deck  men  almost  in  3 
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body  had  taken  charge  of  it.  Indeed,  the  care  and 
attention  lavished  upon  it  was  such  as  to  take  it  out 
of  Tug's  hands  altogether.  To  all  intents  Percy  had 
ceased  to  be  his  property;  it  was  the  property  of  the 
ship's  company.  Altogether  it  was  a  little  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  from  Tug's  point  of  view.  But  he 
had  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  be  content  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  pet,  of  which  he  was  extra- 
ordinarily fond,  was  in  thoroughly  good  hands. 

The  men  fed  it  with  choice  titbits  from  their  own 
rations.  They  washed  it  and  combed  it  and  decked 
it  out  with  a  gaudy  necktie  made  from  strips  of 
bunting.  In  complete  freedom  and  comfort  it  strolled 
about  the  battery,  the  fo'c'sle,  the  fore  and  aft  bridge, 
indeed  practically  everywhere  about  the  upper  part 
of  the  ship.  It  walked  into  the  blacksmith's  shop  and 
stood  by  watching  while  those  hefty  individuals  blew 
up  their  forge  and  smote  with  their  hammers. 

Tug  found  that  a  good  many  more  of  the  men  had 
acquired  pets  during  his  absence.  There  were  three 
monkeys,  one  of  them  a  large  and  savage  brute  that 
bit  everyone  that  tried  to  touch  it,  a  dog,  a  squirrel, 
and,  most  strange  of  all,  two  sloths — mother  and 
baby — animals  which  almost  certainly  were  never  bred 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  There  were  also  numerous 
parrots.  The  ship  seemed  to  be  swarming  with 
parrots,  grey  African  birds  that  were  supposed  to  be 
good  talkers.  But  none  of  them  ever  seemed  to  want 
to  talk;  no  understandable  remarks  could  ever  be  got 
from  them.  Jepson,  the  chief  sick-berth  steward,  had 
one,  a  surly-looking  specimen  that  sat  all  day  long 
on  a  perch  in  the  sick  bay  and  glowered  at  its  master. 
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The  steward  tried  very  patiently  to  teach  it  up-to-date 
phrases,  but  without  the  slightest  result.  Perhaps  his 
conversational  course  was  too  ambitious,  or  too 
advanced,  or  else  his  pupil  was  too  dull  to  learn. 
Anyhow,  Gus — that  was  the  parrot's  name — never 
acquired  a  single  scrap  of  the  English  language. 

"  Strafe  the  Kaiser,"  Jepson  would  say  to  it. 
"  Strafe  the  Kaiser;  strafe  the  Kaiser."  Gus  merely 
gave  him  a  sour  look  and  never  even  moved  its  beak. 

"  All  right,"  Jepson  would  say.  '  You'll  learn  it 
some  day  and  a  good  deal  more  besides." 

Few  of  the  parrots  survived  for  more  than  a  couple 
of  months  after  being  brought  to  the  ship;  not  one 
of  them  lived  to  see  the  country  of  its  adoption.  A 
good  number  of  them  had  their  necks  wrung  by  their 
exasperated  owners,  who  had  nothing  to  show  for 
their  linguistic  tuition  save  the  mark  of  an  occasional 
bite.  A  few  fell  overboard  and  died  that  way.  Some 
of  them  just  died.  The  enthusiasm  among  the  ship's 
company  for  parrot-keeping,  which  was  at  its  height 
when  Tug  returned  to  the  ship,  died  down  almost  to 
extinction  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  months  or  so. 

For  nearly  a  week  Tug  carried  on  light  duty,  and 
then  a  tiny  piece  of  steel  that  had  remained  embedded 
in  his  thigh  worked  its  way  to  the  surface  and 
necessitated  a  small  operation  for  its  removal.  So  he 
had  to  go  sick  again,  and  he  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  sick  bay. 

The  change  from  the  hospital  quarters  ashore  to 
those  of  the  ship  proved  rather  a  change  for  the  worse 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  general  comfort.  Once 
more  he  was  under  the  loose  but  none  the  less  irksome 
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discipline  of  the  Navy.  The  hospital,  of  course,  had 
its  rules  to  which  all  the  patients  had  to  conform, 
but  there  it  was  an  easier,  a  kindlier  restraint.  He 
was  made  to  feel  that,  for  his  own  sake,  he  must  be 
made  whole  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  Here  in 
the  ship  he  was  a  defective  spare  part  that  was  judged 
likely  to  be  fit  for  use  in  the  not  distant  future.  He 
was  taking  up  space  in  a  rather  over-used  workshop. 
Accordingly  he  was  to  be  hustled  into  fitness  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Not  that  the  treatment  was 
rough;  it  was  only  unsympathetic,  and  a  trifle 
uncouth.  The  sick  bay  stewards  clearly  regarded 
him,  as  they  regarded  all  the  other  subjects  of  their 
ministration,  whether  they  were  cases  arising  out  of 
contact  with  the  enemy  or  merely  contact  with  black 
women,  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  nuisance. 

There  were  two  sick  bay  stewards.  The  chief  of 
them,  Jepson,  was  a  heavily-built,  blustering  individual 
with  an  abnormally  fleshy  countenance,  a  large  mouth, 
and  a  loud  laugh  that  conveyed  little  mirth  and  still 
less  sympathy.  Jepson  was  rather  fond  of  retailing 
to  the  patients  the  jests  of  the  surgeon,  who  saw  in 
the  frequent  syphilitic  cases  that  came  before  him 
suitable  subjects  for  his  wit;  but,  somehow,  in  the 
hands  of  the  steward,  the  stories  failed  to  excite  the 
mirthful  faculties  of  his  listeners. 

The  other  steward  was  rather  older  than  his  chief. 
He  was  a  thin-faced,  cadaverous-looking  person  named 
Blacker.  In  the  ship  he  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Old  Mouldy.  He  was  the  most  depressing  person 
that  a  sick  man  could  possibly  have  about  him.  He 
never  smiled,  never  joked,  hardly  ever  talked,  and 
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when  he  did  it  was  to  ejaculate  some  pessimistic 
observation  in  a  mumbling  monotone.  His  pessimism 
must  have  been  constitutional.  No  one  could  have 
acquired  such  a  depressing  outlook  through  mere 
contact  with  misfortune.  Times  there  were,  indeed, 
when  he  did  make  what  must  have  been  a  violent 
effort  to  be  cheerful,  but  the  attempt  invariably 
resulted  in  such  a  forbidding  failure  that  he  immedi- 
ately relapsed  into  a  silence  more  gloomy  than  ever. 
The  times  when  he  shone  most  were  when  some 
patient  would  try  to  get  from  him  some  idea  of  the 
progress  of  his  complaint.  Then  he  would  really  do 
his  best  to  envelop  the  sufferer  in  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  veil  of  blessed  hope. 

"  How  is  it  to-day,  Blackie?"  the  man  would 
perhaps  ask. 

'  Well — '  He  would  choke  back  what  sounded 
like  a  heartbroken  sob,  and  then,  brightening  wonder- 
fully, he  would  say: 

"  About  the  same  as  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  yes?    I  thought  it  was  a  bit  better  yesterday." 

"  About  the  same  as  it  is  now." 

"  D'ye  think  it'll  be  any  better  in  a  day  or  two?" 

"  About  the  same,  I  should  say." 

One  afternoon  Tug  was  dozing  in  his  hammock 
when  he  felt  his  clews  roughly  handled.  Looking 
up  he  beheld  the  square  and  bulbous  countenance  of 
Jepson,  the  chief  steward,  before  him. 

"  Just  heard  a  good  one,"  he  said.  "  Bettesworth, 
that  E.R.A.  bloke  with  the  ginger  hair,  has  just  been 
along  to  see  Hoppy  (the  surgeon's  name  was 
Hopkinson).  He  asked  him  to  examine  him.  He 
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told  him  he'd  been  burned  sitting  on  a  steam  pipe 
while  mending  a  joint.  Hoppy  had  a  look  at  the 
affected  part  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  said : 
'  Yes,  you've  burnt  it  all  right;  but  not  on  a  steam 
pipe.'  Not  on  a  steam  pipe.  Haw,  haw,  haw." 

That  terrible  guffaw  diminished  in  intensity  as  the 
unsightly  cavern  that  emitted  it  gradually  receded 
from  Tug's  vicinity. 

While  Tug  was  a  patient  in  the  sick  bay  a  mail 
arrived  from  England.  Tug  got  one  letter.  It  was 
from  his  father. 

"  Dear  Ernie,"  it  ran,  "  I  got  your  letter  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  they  had  sent  you  to  Africa.  I 
suppose  you  find  it  a  bit  hot  in  the  stokehold  out 
there. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  away  from  the  torpedoes. 
Another  ship  went  down  last  week  called  the 
Untamable.  I  expect  you  have  heard  all  about  it  on 
your  ship.  What  a  blessing  you  are  out  of  it,  my 
boy.  And  the  trenches  are  worse  still.  Poor  Skilton 
that  I  told  you  about  was  killed  the  week  before  last. 
George  Lake,  the  postman,  went  yesterday.  They  are 
talking  about  making  everyone  go  now.  It  may  be 
your  dad's  turn  next — who  knows? — though  I  am 
forty-five  next  October.  Sometimes  I  feel  it's  mean 
of  us  old  'uns  to  sit  at  home  while  you  boys  are  going 
through  it.  Well,  I  won't  grouse  if  they  do  take  me, 
though  what's  to  become  of  the  business  I  don't 
know. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  knew  Bob  Tranmer 
that  keeps  a  grocer's  close  to  your  Aunt  Emmie.  I 
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hear  he  has  had  some  trouble,  too.  His  girl  Elsie  has 
been  going  about  for  some  time  with  one  of  your 
Naval  officer  chaps,  a  dispatcher  or  director  of  trans- 
port or  something  of  that.  And  now  she  has  gone 
off  with  him  for  good.  He  won't  marry  her,  I  don't 
think.  It's  a  pity.  I  thought  she  was  a  nice  girl,  a 
bit  stuck-up,  but  I  didn't  think  she  would  go  and  do 
a  thing  like  that.  Well,  I  don't  suppose  this  will 
interest  you  very  much,  but  Emmie  says  you  met  her 
at  some  time  or  other." 


CHAPTER     XXI 

WARRIORS    AT    PLAY 

AFTER  his  discharge  from  the  sick  bay  Tug  was  put 
on  light  duty  assisting  the  engineer's  storekeeper.  On 
the  second  day  a  new  job  was  found  for  him.  As  a 
means  of  occupying  some  of  their  spare  time  the 
officers  had  formed  a  cricket  club.  A  fairly  flat  piece 
of  ground  had  been  found  not  far  from  the  river 
bank,  and  a  large  roller  having  been  obtained,  several 
of  the  hands  were  set  to  work  to  transform  the  land 
in  question  into  a  cricket  field.  The  engineer- 
lieutenant-commander,  whose  name  was  Plunkett,  was 
an  enthusiastic  cricketer,  and  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  lend  the  services  of  a  few  of  his  men  for  the 
purpose.  Tug  accordingly  found  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  ground  staff,  and  he  spent  many  days 
dragging  a  roller  up  and  down  the  improvised 
pitch. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  club  had  been  in  existence 
for  several  weeks  before  Tug's  services  were  requisi- 
tioned. Indeed,  one  match  had  already  been  played, 
though  not  on  the  new  ground  close  to  the  ship. 
About  three  weeks  earlier  the  Agesilaus  C.C.  had  met 
a  team  of  Army  officers  and  N.C.O.'s  drawn  from 
the  detachments  quartered  at  that  time  in  Elala.  The 
game  had  been  played  at  that  place,  and  the  result 
was  a  disastrous  beating  for  the  sailors.  Naturally 
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they  were  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  their  defeat, 
and  a  return  fixture  was  arranged  to  be  played,  this 
time  on  the  ship's  own  ground. 

The  members  of  the  ship's  team  and  those  who 
hoped  to  get  a  place  in  the  team  put  in  some  strenuous 
practice  every  afternoon  that  they  could  be  spared 
away  from  the  ship. 

Tug  was  not  displeased  with  his  job,  and  although 
he  was  no  cricketer  he  displayed  considerable  zeal  in 
helping  to  get  the  ground  ready  for  the  approaching 
match.  He  worked  during  the  forenoon.  After 
dinner  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  retrieve  the  balls  for 
the  practising  officers.  This  sometimes  involved  a 
lengthy  search,  as  the  fringe  of  the  field  in  more  than 
one  direction  consisted  of  some  rough  undergrowth 
than  which  no  better  resting-place  for  a  lost  cricket) 
ball  could  be  found. 

One  afternoon  while  Tug  was  assisting  the  players 
in  this  manner  a  sub-lieutenant  named  O'Donnell 
passed  him  on  his  way  to  the  nets.  O'Donnell  was 
keen  on  getting  a  place  in  the  team. 

Engineer-Lieutenant-Commander  Plunkett  was  at 
the  nets.  Plunkett  was  without  doubt  the  slogger  of 
the  team.  He  was  a  one-stroke  man,  and  he  had 
been  demonstrating  his  one  stroke  pretty  freely  at  the 
expense  of  the  perspiring  bowlers,  and  was  at  the 
moment  leaning  on  his  bat  and  taking  a  breather 
while  the  said  bowlers  were  hunting  for  the  lost  balls 
in  the  tangled  thicket  at  the  far  end  of  the  field. 
Besides  Tug,  a  number  of  stooping,  flannel-clad  forms 
might  have  been  seen  worming  their  way  in  and  out 
among  the  bushes.  Once  a  bent  back  was  observed 
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to  straighten  itself  and  its  possessor  wiped  his  forehead 
with  a  handkerchief. 

"  Right-o.     I've  got  mine,"  he  said. 

"  I  wish  this  cursed  jungle  wasn't  here,"  remarked 
the  surgeon,  who  was  also  hunting  for  a  ball.  "  Half 
the  bally  time's  taken  up  fishing  for  the  pills." 

The  other  emerged  from  the  bushes. 

"  I  say,"  he  said  to  Tug,  who  was  perfunctorily 
searching  on  the  margin  of  the  wilderness.  '  You 
stand  there  and  watch  the  balls.  When  you  see  one 
plonk  into  this  mess  mark  carefully  where  it  drops." 

Mr.  Hooker,  the  navigating  lieutenant — he  it  was 
who  spoke — turned  and  hurried  to  the  nets  to  try 
again  his  luck  against  the  smiting  engineer. 

O'Donnell,  who  had  also  arrived  at  the  nets,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves.  As  he  did  so  he  gave  the  ball  a  few 
spins  in  his  right  hand.  O'Donnell  rather  fancied 
himself  as  a  break  bowler.  He  gave  his  arm  one  or 
two  preliminary  swings  and  marked  out  his  short  run. 
Then  he  took  a  few  steps  up  to  the  stump,  making 
mysterious  contortions  with  his  body  and  arms.  His 
right  wrist  was  bent  back,  he  doubled  himself  almost 
in  two,  jerked  his  body  upright,  and  then  slowly 
tossed  the  ball  in  the  direction  of  the  batsman. 

Crack ! 

With  monotonous  sameness  this  ball  went  soaring 
exactly  the  way  of  the  others. 

"  Lib  for  bush,"  waggishly  remarked  the  smiter 
as  he  watched  its  lofty  and  lengthy  flight. 

"Heads!" 

Two  or  three  voices  bawled  an  alarmed  note  of 
warning. 
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"  Rotten  swipe,"  O'Donnell  muttered  to  himself. 

The  hunters  in  the  thicket  abruptly  stopped  their 
search  and,  without  looking  up,  held  their  hands  over 
their  heads  as  a  meagre  protection  against  the  chance 
impact  of  the  approaching  projectile. 

Plop !     It  fell  a  yard  or  two  from  the  surgeon. 

'  This  is  getting  beyond  the  limit,"  he  growled. 
'  That  blighter's  had  his  ten  minutes.     Hello,  well, 
I'm  blowed.     I've  been  nearly  sitting  on  the  bally 
thing  all  the  time." 

The  surgeon  stooped  and  picked  up  the  ball.  Then 
he,  too,  came  out  of  the  shrubbery  and  hastened  in 
the  direction  of  the  nets. 

"  Did  you  notice  where  my  ball  went?"  O'Donnell 
asked  him  as  they  passed  each  other. 

"  It's  in  that  shrubbery  somewhere,"  the 
surgeon  responded,  pointing  backward,  as  if  that 
defined  the  bearings  of  the  ball  with  mathematical 
precision. 

One  by  one  the  searchers  in  the  thicket  retrieved 
their  balls  and  departed,  till  only  O'Donnell  and  Tug 
were  left. 

"  It's  my  opinion  that  blighter  pinched  my  ball," 
said  the  officer  after  about  ten  minutes'  fruitless 
search.  At  length  he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  He 
was  just  going  away  when  Tug  stooped  down 
suddenly. 

"  Here  it  is,  sir." 

"Good!    Where  was  it?" 

Tug  handed  O'Donnell  an  old  ball  with  several 
stitches  missing. 

'  That's  not  mine.     I  thought  so.     One  of  those 
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blokes  went  off  with  the  first  ball  he  spotted  and 
didn't  bother  to  look  for  this  rotten  old  thing." 

O'Donnell  eventually  identified  his  ball  as  that 
which  the  surgeon  was  using. 

"  Is  that  really  yours?"  the  surgeon  asked  him  when 
he  demanded  his  property.  "  It's  exactly  like  the  one 
I  was  using.  Well,  you  can  have  it,"  he  added 
graciously. 

Meanwhile  Tug  remained,  where  he  had  been  told 
to  remain,  on  the  fringe  of  the  bush  tract.  All  at 
once  he  became  conscious  that  he  was  very  tired. 
Another  ball  came  soaring  in  his  direction;  he  made 
a  move  towards  the  spot  where  it  fell.  But  his  walk 
was  unaccountably  unsteady.  The  ground  seemed  to 
have  developed  undulations.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be 
swaying  and  heaving  like  a  sea  with  a  bad  swell.  He 
tottered  and  stopped.  He  thought  he  heard  voices 
calling  him.  Suddenly  one  of  the  undulations  in  the 
ground  hit  him,  and  he  remembered  no  more. 

He  recovered  consciousness  a  few  hours  afterwards 
in  the  sick  bay  of  the  Agesilaus.  He  was  feeling  weak 
and  a  trifle  giddy,  but  otherwise  he  did  not  feel  there 
was  very  much  the  matter  with  him.  To  his  inquiries 
as  to  how  he  had  got  there  Old  Mouldy  replied : 
"  Brought." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  me?"  asked  Tug. 

"  Nothing  much,"  replied  the  steward  dolefully. 

"  Can  I  get  up  to-morrow?" 

"  No,  you  can't." 

"  When  can  I  get  up?" 

"  Can't  say.  Maybe  a  week;  maybe  a  couple  of 
months." 
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Old  Mouldy  opened  a  drawer  and  from  it  he  drew 
forth  a  thermometer.  Then  he  took  Tug's  tempera- 
ture. He  looked  at  the  instrument,  gave  a  perceptible 
sigh,  and  then  looked  at  Tug  and  shook  his  head. 

"  How  is  it,  Blackie?"  demanded  Tug. 

But  the  steward  was  not  to  be  drawn.  He  had 
already  talked  far  more  than  he  considered  desirable. 
He  shook  his  head  again  and  departed. 

Actually  it  was  four  days  afterwards  that  Tug, 
seemingly  none  the  worse  for  his  touch  of  the  sun, 
was  able  to  return  to  duty. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

TUG    IN    THE    STEAM    CUTTER 

ONE  evening  shortly  after  Tug  had  returned  to  duty 
he  was  approached  by  the  chief  stoker. 

"Ever  driven  a  steam  cutter?"  the  chief  stoker 
asked  him. 

"  No,"  replied  Tug. 

;'  Well,  you  can  begin  now.  You'll  start  to-morrow 
morning.  See  Pricky  McKenzie  when  'e  comes  back 
from  'is  next  trip,  and  'e'll  put  you  wise.  It's  simple 
enough.  Get  Morley,  the  cook's  mate,  to  give  you 
a  shake  at  four-forty-five.  The  boat  will  be  called 
away  at  six-fifteen." 

The  steamboat  returned  to  the  ship  soon  after  eight 
o'clock.  Tug  met  Pricky  McKenzie  as  he  climbed  on 
to  the  fo'c'sle  from  the  boom. 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  "  the  chief  stoker  said  I  was 
taking  your  place  in  the  steam  cutter  to-morrow." 

"  All  right,"  said  McKenzie,  and  turned  to  dive 
below. 

"  Wait  a  bit.    He  told  me  you'd  put  me  up  to  it." 

"  Put  you  up  to  it?" 

"  Show  me  all  about  the  job." 

"  Can't  now,  old  son.  I  want  my  supper.  There's 
nothing  in  it.  You'll  manage  all  right." 

"  Yes;  but  I'd  like  you  to " 

"  After  supper,  then.    All  right;  come  down  in  the 

boat  with  me  after  supper." 
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When  supper  was  over  Tug  looked  round  for 
McKenzie,  but  he  was  not  in  his  mess.  After  a  long 
search  he  found  him  on  the  fore  shelter-deck.  He 
was  playing  cards  with  a  marine  and  two  seamen. 

Tug  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  McKenzie 
looked  up  for  about  half  a  second,  and  then  continued 
his  scrutiny  of  the  cards  in  his  hand. 

"  All  right,  Towney,"  he  said  after  a  few  moments. 
"  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute.  I'll  just  finish  this 
'and." 

After  that  hand  McKenzie  played  a  couple  more. 
Tug  waited  more  or  less  patiently.  After  some  time 
a  stoker  sauntered  on  to  the  deck  space.  Catching 
sight  of  McKenzie,  he  called  out  to  him : 

"  I  say,  Pricky,  the  crusher's  looking  for  you.  'E's 
got  a  bar  on  about  some  gear  o'  yourn  left  skulling 
in  the  bag  flat.  I'd  look  'im  up  if  I  was  you.  'E's 
not  'alf  dizzy." 

McKenzie  threw  down  his  cards  with  an  oath.  He 
got  up  and  sped  down  the  ladder.  Tug  did  not  see 
any  more  of  him  until  pipe  down,  when  he  caught 
him  as  he  was  lugging  his  hammock  from  the 
nettings. 

"  I  say,  Towney.  What  about  that  steam  cutter?" 
he  said. 

"  Oh,  'ell !  Look  'ere.  I'll  get  up  with  you  in 
the  morning,  and  we'll  get  down  in  the  boat  together 
an'  get  'er  lit  up  an'  started.  'Ow  will  that  do?" 

Tug  did  not  think  it  would  do  at  all.  He  knew 
his  man  by  now;  and,  moreover,  he  knew  a  good  deal 
about  these  overnight  promises  about  getting  up  early 
in  the  morning.  So  he  said : 
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"  I'd  rather  you  showed  me  now,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"  It  ain't  no  good  goin'  down  in  the  boat  now," 
replied  McKenzie.  "What's  the  good?  You  can't 
see  nothing  now.  After  all,  what  d'ye  want  me  to  tell 
yer.  There's  nothing  in  it.  You  know  as  much 
about  it  as  I  did  when  I  took  'er  over.  All  you  got 
to  do  is " 

Here  followed  a  briefly-worded  catalogue  of  items 
that  Tug  must  on  no  account  forget: 

"  Open  yer  drains. 

"  Don't  forget  to  start  yer  feed  pump. 

"  Jest  warm  'er  through." 

Don't  forget  this,  and  that,  and  a  few  more  things. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

With  this  perfunctory  form  of  instruction  it  looked 
as  if  Tug  perforce  had  to  be  content.  Fortunately  he 
had  been  in  the  steam-cutter  once  or  twice  before, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  taken  some 
notice  of  the  operations  of  the  stoker  in  charge,  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  a  little  about  it  in  case  he  should 
be  called  upon  at  short  notice  to  take  his  place. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  a  quarter  to  five,  he 
was  duly  roused  up  by  the  cook's  mate,  another  man 
whose  job  required  an  early  start,  and  whose  good 
offices  he  had  secured  beforehand.  When  he  got  on 
deck  it  was  pitch  dark,  the  deck  was  sopping  wet,  and 
a  faint  drizzle  was  falling,  the  wind-up  of  what  he 
discovered  afterwards  had  been  a  tremendous  down- 
pour. Warily,  for  in  the  darkness  it  was  no  joke, 
he  climbed  down  on  to  the  slippery  boom  and  made 
his  way  along  it  till  he  reached  the  Jacob's  ladder. 
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The  steamboat  was  some  distance  away  from  the  end 
of  the  boom,  and  straining  hard  at  the  mooring-rope, 
owing  to  the  force  of  the  current.  He  lowered  him- 
self down  on  to  the  ladder,  and,  holding  on  by  one 
hand,  he  grasped  the  painter.  It  was  as  stiff  as  a  wire 
rope.  He  had  to  use  every  ounce  of  his  strength  to 
pull  the  heavy  boat  up  sufficiently  near  for  him  to 
get  on  board.  Very  slowly  and  reluctantly  she  came 
up,  immediately  dropping  back  with  the  current 
whenever  he  relaxed  his  straining  pull  for  a  second  or 
two  of  needed  rest.  At  last  he  got  her  bows  under- 
neath him,  and  contrived  to  drop  himself  on  to  the 
tiny  fo'c'sle  before  the  current  carried  the  boat  back 
once  more. 

He  found  several  inches  of  water  in  the  well,  and 
each  time  the  boat  rolled  ever  so  slightly  the  water 
came  up  over  the  level  of  the  fire-grate.  By  the  light 
of  a  hand-lamp  he  set  about  the  dismal  duty  of  baling 
it  out.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  job,  but  eventually 
he  got  the  water  down  sufficiently  to  permit  of 
lighting  the  fire.  After  this  fortune  was  less  unkind 
to  him.  With  the  help  of  some  oily  waste  he  got  the 
fire  alight,  and  before  very  long  he  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  the  pointer  of  the  steam  pressure-gauge 
began  to  move  slowly.  He  got  the  engine  warmed 
through — McKenzie  had  left  the  engine  in  a  fair 
state  of  running  order;  he  could  scarcely  do  less — and 
by  the  time  the  quartermaster  on  board  the  ship  had 
roared  the  order  "Away  steam-cutter,"  he  felt  fairly 
confident  that  he  had  everything  ready  to  start. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight.  The  coxswain  and 
bowman  had  been  on  board  some  time,  cleaning  their 
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part  of  the  boat.  The  coxswain  gave  the  order  "Full 
ahead".  Tug  moved  the  regulator,  and  to  his  no 
small  surprise,  it  must  be  said,  the  engine  began  to 
move. 

After  that  it  was  all  plain  sailing,  or  rather 
steaming.  Having  got  over  the  preliminary  diffi- 
culties, Tug  was  too  watchful  and  cautious  to  be 
caught  napping  whenever  his  duty  called  upon  him 
at  short  notice  to  perform  any  required  service. 
Although  his  working  day  was  a  long  one,  the  duty 
was  not  very  hard,  and  he  had  many  periods  of  leisure. 
By  the  time  he  had  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  the  boat 
he  felt  perfectly  comfortable  and  confident  with  regard 
to  his  job. 

A  little  more  than  a  week  he  spent  on  this  service, 
and  then  an  incident  occurred  that  not  only  ended 
his  connection  with  the  steamboat,  but  nearly  brought 
to  an  end  his  naval  career. 

While  Tug  was  in  hospital  two  officers  had  come 
out  from  England  to  join  the  ship.  Both  of  therm 
belonged  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  The  officers  of 
this  branch,  by  the  way,  were  often  referred  to  by 
their  brethren  of  the  regular  Navy  as  "The  Hungry 
Hundred",  a  reproach  which,  if  it  was  meant  to  indi- 
cate an  acquisitive  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
in  question,  came  rather  ill  from  many  of  those  who 
made  it. 

One  of  the  new-comers  to  the  ship  was  a  dark- 
featured  and  muscular  person  named  Congreve.  There 
were  rumours  throughout  the  lower-deck  that  he  had 
"tons  of  brass",  that  he  was  connected  with  a  wealthy 
family  of  shipowners,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  he 
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could  drink  all  the  officers  of  die  ship  under  the 
table. 

Mr.  Congreve  had  not  been  long  in  the  Agesilaus 
before  he  made  his  presence  felt,  among  the  seamen 
at  all  events.  He  had  a  strong  and  forceful  per- 
sonality. He  could  get  work  done.  He  had  another 
notable  characteristic,  a  complete  command  of  lower- 
deck  profanity,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise 
on  every  possible  occasion.  He  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  did  not  dream  of  moderating  his 
language  whosoever  might  be  present  or  within  ear- 
shot. Once,  but  only  once,  the  ship's  chaplain 
ventured  to  remonstrate  mildly  with  him  on  his 
excessive  use  of  bad  language.  Lieutenant  Congreve 
did  not  encourage  advice  or  criticism  in  regard  to  his 
conduct,  at  any  rate  from  people  who  were  not  his 
superiors  in  official  rank,  and  the  well-meaning  padre 
retired  somewhat  abashed  from  a  short  interview,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  lieutenant  recommended  him 
to  mind  his  something,  something  business,  and  get 
on  with  his  Psalm-smiting  and  Bible-punching. 

With  the  men  he  was  not  altogether  unpopular, 
although  he  was  exacting  to  the  limit,  and  inclined 
to  work  them  harder  than  was  usual  in  a  ship  of  war. 
He  was  a  competent  seaman — that,  of  course,  goes  a 
long  way  with  the  men;  they  cannot  stand  a  duffer 
at  any  price — and  his  proficiency  in  the  use  of  their 
blood-and-refuse-besprinkled  vernacular  made  him  in 
a  sense  a  brother,  a  relationship  which  he  improved  at 
times  with  a  jest  of  the  kind  they  specially  appre- 
ciated. 

One    afternoon    Lieutenant    Congreve    and    Sub- 
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Lieutenant  O'Donnell  were  amusing  themselves  on 
the  quarter-deck  shooting  at  sea-birds,  of  which  a  large 
number  came  into  the  river,  attracted  by  the  refuse 
that  was  thrown  overboard  from  the  ships. 

The  sport  was  very  poor  indeed.  After  a  few  shots 
the  sea-birds  gave  the  ship  a  very  wide  berth. 
Congreve,  standing  on  the  quarter-deck  with  loaded 
rifle,  gazed  impatiently  at  the  reluctant  birds,  which 
screamed  at  him,  so  it  seemed,  with  mockery.  One 
or  two  shots  he  let  off  at  them  in  his  exasperation.  But 
the  distance  was  too  great.  Not  one  of  them  was  hit. 
They  seemed  to  know  they  were  in  no  danger.  Those 
who  were  resting  on  the  water  did  not  rise,  and  most 
of  them  did  not  even  trouble  to  turn  their  heads. 

Congreve  bit  his  lower  lip,  and  turned  to 
O'Donnell.  A  nigger  canoe  passed  slowly  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  cable's  length. 

"  Damme,  I've  a  good  mind  to  try  a  pot-shot  at  that 
nigger,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  carry  on,"  replied  O'Donnell.  "  Pot  him 
by  all  means.  I  shan't  mind." 

Congreve  raised  his  rifle,  and  looked  along  the 
barrel.  Then  he  lowered  it  again  with  seeming 
reluctance. 

"  No,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  I'm  a  sportsman, 
and  potting  niggers  isn't  sport.  Not  that  I  care  a 
damn  about  his  stinking  carcase.  But  it  isn't  done." 

"  Wait  a  bit;  here  we  are,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 
A  sea-bird  was  flying  rapidly  towards  them.  Congreve 
raised  his  rifle  again.  He  eyed  the  approaching  bird 
with  a  steady  gaze.  His  finger  was  on  the  trigger. 
He  held  his  breath.  Suddenly  the  bird  swerved, 
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swung  round  in  a  wide  semi-circle,  and  receded  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  come. 

"Blast  it!" 

"  Hard  luck  again,"  said  O'Donnell. 

Congreve  turned  round  with  an  expression  of 
intense  annoyance.  His  eye  ranged  along  the  port 
side  of  the  battery.  The  second-cutter  was  up  at  the 
davits.  Poking  above  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  was 
a  tiny  head,  surmounted  by  two  tiny  horns.  Congreve 
saw  the  head;  O'Donnell  saw  it  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Here  we  have  the  mountain  goat,"  said 
O'Donnell.  "  Jumps  about  from  precipice  to 
precipice  and  back  again  to  .  .  ." 

"Crack!" 

The  goat  sprang  up  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
tottered  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  gave  a  poor 
imitation  of  a  bleat,  and  then  tumbled  into  the  sea. 

"  Now  you've  done  it,"  said  O'Donnell.  "  That's 
the  men's  pet  goat,  and  they'd  rather  lose  a  week's 
allowance  of  grog  than  lose  that." 

That  afternoon,  when  the  steam-cutter  returned 
from  one  of  her  routine  trips,  the  bowman  had  no 
sooner  tied  her  up  to  the  boom  than  it  was  piped 
away  again.  As  the  boat  was  leaving,  a  stoker  oi> 
the  fo'c'sle  hailed  Tug.  Tug  listened,  but  failed  to 
get  the  sense  of  what  was  shouted  at  him.  All  he 
heard  was : 

"  Percy  .  .  .     Brass-mounted  swine." 

Evidently  it  was  something  about  Percy,  his  goat, 
and  an  officer.  What  had  the  animal  been  doing? 
He  was  a  trifle  anxious.  Despite  the  virtual  adoption 
of  the  animal  by  the  ship's  company,  he  had  grown 
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enormously  fond  of  it.  He  hoped  they  would  not 
make  him  send  it  ashore;  he  felt  he  would  put  up 
with  anything  rather  than  that. 

The  boat  went  alongside  the  accommodation- 
ladder.  Two  officers  descended  into  it.  The  boat 
waited  for  a  third  to  come  down.  The  two  officers 
in  the  boat  were  Lieutenant  Congreve  and  Sub- 
Lieutenant  O'Donnell.  They  were  waiting  for  the 
staff  paymaster.  The  intricate  accounts  controlled 
by  Mr.  Bouckley  always  seemed  to  prevent  that  officer 
from  being  punctual  at  any  appointment  or  function. 

"  Hard  luck  about  the  goat,"  said  O'Donnell,  as 
he  sat  down.  ;'  Who  was  the  actual  owner  of  it?" 

"  Blest  if  I  know,"  replied  Congreve. 

"  I  don't  fancy  the  hands  will  be  mighty  pleased 
at  it's  untimely  end,"  said  O'Donnell.  '  They 
rather  took  to  the  beast." 

"  They'll  get  over  it.  There's  a  lot  too  much  bally 
livestock  in  the  ship.  That'll  make  one  animal  the 
less,  anyway.  It  was  a  damned  good  shot  of  mine, 
don't  you  think?" 

"  Nothing  wrong  with  the  shot.  Only  if  you 
carry  on  clearing  out  the  men's  livestock  in  that 
fashion  I  fancy  the  skipper '11  have  something  to  say." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  trying  a  shot  or  two  at  the 
parrots.  We  could  spare  a  few."  He  looked  upwards 
impatiently.  "  Where's  the  man  got  to?" 

Tug,  who  had  overheard  the  whole  of  this  short 
conversation,  sat  quiet  and  still  in  the  boat,  with  his 
head  bent  down  almost  to  his  knees.  He  found 
himself  trembling  violently  with  an  emotion  combined 
of  grief  and  hatred.  For  a  few  moments  grief  was 
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uppermost.  He  felt  the  loss  of  his  beloved  pet,  so 
wantonly  slain  by  the  officer,  as  he  would  have  felt 
the  loss  of  a  near  relative.  But  this  feeling  after  a 
time  gave  way  to  a  sentiment  of  ungovernable  hate 
directed  against  Congreve. 

So  engrossed  was  Tug  in  his  miserable  reflections 
that  he  did  not  hear  the  order  to  start  the  engine.  It 
had  to  be  repeated  three  times,  each  succeeding  time 
in  louder  and  more  insistent  tones,  before  he  pulled 
himself  together  sufficiently  to  realize  where  he  was. 
After  the  third  time  Congreve  added  an  admonition : 

"  Stop  wool-gathering  there,  and  wake  your  bloody 
self  up." 

Tug  shot  the  officer  a  malevolent  glance,  and 
started  the  engine.  On  arriving  at  the  port  lower 
down  the  river  the  three  officers  climbed  out  of  the 
boat,  and  the  coxswain  was  directed  to  wait  at  the 
landing-stage.  Tug  crouched  before  the  small  boiler 
absorbed  in  his  moody  meditations.  The  coxswain 
and  the  bowman  climbed  into  the  small  fore-peak  to 
get  out  of  the  grilling  rays  of  the  sun.  Tug  was 
unconscious  of  the  heat  and  the  glare,  unconscious  of 
everything  but  his  loss. 

After  some  time — it  may  have  been  ten  minutes, 
or  it  may  have  been  an  hour;  Tug  had  no  sense  of 
time  just  then — he  became  aware  of  a  slight  and 
momentary  rocking  of  the  boat.  Lieutenant  Congreve 
had  just  returned,  and  had  just  stepped  on  board. 
He  had  returned  by  himself,  and  was  carrying  some 
newspapers  under  his  arm.  He  gave  no  order,  and 
made  no  remark,  but  sat  down  in  the  stern-sheets,  and 
opened  one  of  the  newspapers.  Clearly  he  intended 
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to  wait  until  one  or  other  of  his  companions  returned. 
The  coxswain  and  bowman  were  still  in  the  fore-peak; 
probably  they  were  asleep.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses Tug  was  alone  in  the  boat  with  his  enemy. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  beside  the  boiler,  were 
a  couple  of  spare  fire-bars.  Almost  unconsciously  his 
hand  closed  on  the  end  of  one  of  them,  and  he  lifted 
it  slightly.  It  was  a  heavy  wrought-iron  bar,  and 
would  make  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
determined  man.  He  gripped  it  forcibly,  and  in  a 
flash  his  mind  was  made  up.  Tug,  who  had  never  in 
his  life  desired  to  injure  even  a  thieving  dog,  was 
now  filled  with  the  most  murderous  intentions 
towards  the  reclining  figure  in  the  stern. 

Slowly  he  turned  his  head  towards  the  stern  to  see 
if  the  officer  was  looking  at  him.  He  was  going  to 
take  no  chances.  He  cared  nothing  now  for  any 
consequences.  But  if  he  was  going  to  be  made  to 
suffer  afterwards,  at  any  rate,  he  told  himself,  he  was 
going  to  make  sure  of  that  bloody  swine  in  the  stern- 
sheets.  He  turned  round  and,  crouching  on  one  knee 
with  his  back  bent  down,  he  gazed  aft  at  his  uncon- 
scious enemy.  Congreve  was  not  looking  at  him. 
Totally  unaware  of  his  peril,  he  was  sitting  negligently 
reading  an  English  newspaper.  His  legs  were 
crossed,  and  one  hand,  which  he  had  just  released 
from  the  paper,  was  dangling  idly  over  the  side  of 
the  boat. 

Dragging  his  fire-bar  behind  him,  Tug  quietly  and 
cautiously  crept  round  the  engine,  and  reached  the 
small  partition  that  formed  the  only  obstacle 
separating  him  from  his  prey.  The  officer  was  still 
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immersed  in  his  newspaper;  he  had  not  seen  him. 
Placing  his  hands,  one  of  them  still  gripping  the  fire- 
bar, on  to  the  ledge  of  the  partition,  Tug  prepared 
for  a  spring.  He  wanted  to  get  at  his  man  before  the 
latter  realized  his  intention,  and  took  steps  to  frustrate 
his  purpose.  He  paused  for  a  second,  and  set  his  teeth 
for  the  assault.  The  officer  read  on;  it  was  now  or 
never. 

"Congreve!" 

The  word  came  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  voice 
came  from  above.  Tug  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks, 
still  poised  on  tiptoe  for  the  spring,  and  every  nerve 
taut.  He  glanced  upward  at  the  same  moment  that 
Congreve  laid  aside  his  newspaper  with  a  yawn.  An 
officer  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  jetty  looking 
downward.  It  was  Mr.  Bouckley  come  back  for  a 
passage  to  the  ship.  More  by  a  lucky  impulse  than 
from  actual  presence  of  mind  Tug  let  go  the  fire-bar 
that  was  suspended  from  his  right  hand.  It  fell 
almost  noiselessly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  He 
grabbed  a  piece  of  cotton-waste  from  his  belt,  and 
commenced  a  perfunctory  polishing  of  the  ledge  of 
the  partition. 

Congreve  had  not  noticed  Tug.  He  nodded  to 
Bouckley. 

"  Any  luck  with  the  skipper?"  he  asked. 

Bouckley  did  not  reply.  He  was  not  looking  now 
at  Congreve.  He  was  looking  at  Tug,  and  there  was 
unmistakable  suspicion  in  his  glance. 

'  Where's  the  coxswain?"  he  said  at  last. 

"  In  the  fore-peak,  I  think,"  replied  Tug.  He  was 
trembling  considerably.  He  had  completely  recovered 
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his  sanity,  and  the  realization  of  what  he  had  nearly 
done  filled  him  with  horror.  His  hatred  of  Congreve 
was  momentarily  forgotten. 

"  Rouse  him  out  at  once,"  said  Bouckley,  as  he 
descended  into  the  boat.  "  We  don't  want  to  hang 
about  here  all  day." 

Tug  went  for'ard  to  the  fore-peak,  and  woke  up  die 
two  men. 

During  the  return  to  the  ship,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  Tug  felt  dazed.  He  was  barely 
conscious  of  the  people  around  him,  and  he  rarely 
paid  any  attention  to  any  remark  or  order  addressed 
to  him  until  it  had  been  shouted  at  him  at  least  a 
second  time.  His  appearance  of  general  misfortune 
did  not  pass  widiout  comment  from  his  mess-mates. 

'  'Ullo,"  said  Tiddley  Roe,  on  first  beholding  him 
at  supper-time.  "  What's  up  with  you?  You  look  as 
if  someone'd  pinched  yer  tot  an'  only  offered  yer  a 
'undred  quid  in  compensation." 

Tug  did  not  reply. 

'  Yer  uncle  ain't  died  and  left  yer  'is  mansion, 
'as  'e?" 

"  No,  'e  hasn't." 

"  Cheer  up,  Towney.  The  War  won't  last  more'n 
another  ten  years." 

The  well-meant  efforts  of  Tiddley  Roe  failed  com- 
pletely to  arouse  the  conversational  powers,  such  as 
they  were,  of  Tug. 

"  You'll  be  a  cheerful  old  bleeder  when  you're 
ninety,"  his  mess-mate  concluded,  and  thenceforth 
gave  him  up  as  a  bad  job. 

Once  during  the  evening,  while  he  was  standing 
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moodily  on  the  fo'c'sle  of  the  ship,  he  was  addressed 
by  the  steward,  Fenley.  He  had  not  spoken  to  him 
since  the  little  tiff  that  resulted  from  the  story  of  the 
blackmailing  adventure,  and  Tug  was  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised that  the  steward  should  have  anything  to 
communicate  to  him. 

"  I  say,"  said  Fenley  almost  in  a  whisper  as  he  came 
close  up  to  Tug.  "  Mr.  Bouckley's  got  it  in  for  you. 
What  'appened  in  the  steam-bus  this  afternoon? 
I  heard  'im  talking  to  one  of  your  engineers  in  the 
ward-room.  He  said  something  about  you  acting  a 
bit  funny.  What  went  wrong?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Tug.  He 
was  not  very  interested,  and  didn't  care  very  much 
whether  Mr.  Bouckley  had  it  in  for  him  or  not.  He 
didn't  want  to  talk  to  Fenley,  who  was  about  the 
last  person  that  he  would  have  thought  of  taking  into 
his  confidence.  So  he  gave  that  inquisitive  person 
nothing  whatever  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

On  the  following  day  Tug  was  ordered  by  the  chief 
stoker  to  leave  the  steam-cutter  and  report  for  duty 
in  the  stokehold.  After  he  had  finished  work  for  the 
day  he  was  bathing  in  the  wash-place  when  the  chief 
stoker  put  his  head  in  the  doorway. 

"  Go  along  to  the  engineer's  office  when  you've 
'ad  tea.  Be  there  at  five  o'clock  sharp." 

Tug  wondered  for  a  minute  or  two  what  could  be 
the  meaning  of  this  summons.  But  he  did  not 
concern  himself  very  much  about  it,  and  beyond 
making  a  mental  note  of  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment, he  allowed  it  to  slide  from  his  memory. 

While    he    was    at    tea    he    heard    Murray,    his 
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successor  in  the  steamboat,  holding  forth  to  a  messmate 
about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  his  new  appointment. 

:<  The  chief  dustman  told  me  I  was  to  keep  out 
of  the  sun  as  much  as  possible.  'Ow  the  'ell  can  yer 
keep  out  of  the  sun  in  that  old  tub?  P'raps  'e'll  'ave 
an  awning  rigged." 

Punctually  at  five  Tug  made  his  way  to  the  office. 
Inside  the  doorway  he  could  see  the  chief  stoker 
talking  to  the  senior  engineer,  Mr.  Lefebvre.  After 
he  had  been  there  a  few  minutes,  the  engineer  came 
out. 

"  Oh,  you're  Wilson."  Mr.  Lefebvre  looked  at 
Tug's  face  narrowly.  Then  he  said: 

"  Are  you  feeling  quite  all  right?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Tug,  wondering  at  this  extraordi- 
nary question  from  the  engineer. 

"  Quite  well,  eh?  Sure  you've  quite  got  over  the 
effects  of  your  wounds?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    Sure." 

"  Just  so.  The  surgeon  reported  you  fit."  The 
engineer  came  close  to  Tug,  and  looked  at  the  scar 
on  his  close-cropped  temple. 

"  You  caught  one  there,  I  see.  A  nasty  tap,  eh? 
It  looks  to  be  healed  all  right.  Sure  you  don't  feel 
any —  No  headaches,  or  anything  like  that?" 

"  No,  sir.     I'm  quite  all  right." 

"  Well.  Now  you  want  to  take  care  of  yourself. 
Don't  forget  you're  in  a  funny  climate.  Be  careful 
of  the  sun.  You've  been  running  the  steam-cutter?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  It's  a  bit  exposed  to  the  sun.  I've  ordered  you  to 
be  taken  out  of  it.  If  you  feel  at  all  unwell  about 
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the  head  at  any  time,  any  headaches  or  dizziness, 
or  anything  like  that,  go  to  the  sick-bay  about  it  as 
soon  as  you  can.  That's  all." 

Tug  took  himself  off,  a  prey  to  rather  serious  and 
disturbed  reflections.  So  that  was  why  he  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  steam-cutter.  That  officer  Bouckley 
had  clearly  observed  something  wrong  about  his 
behaviour  in  the  boat,  if  he  had  not  fathomed  his 
dreadful  purpose.  Without  doubt  he  had  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  getting  into  very  serious  trouble. 

One  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after  he  had  left 
the  steam-cutter,  Tug  was  taking  his  turn  as  mess- 
cook,  when  he  observed  his  opposite  number,  Tiddley 
Roe,  engaged  in  an  animated  conversation  with  a 
stoker  named  Fyson  in  an  adjoining  mess. 

"  It's  nine  months  at  least,"  Fyson  was  saying. 

"  Eighteen.    And  Vll  dip  'is  rating." 

"  Serve  him  right.  I  bet  there's  others  besides 
Fenley  could  spin  a  tale  about  Bayliss,"  said  Fyson, 
looking  at  Tug. 

"  Why;  what's  Bayliss  done?"  inquired  Tug. 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Only  bin  shakin'  'is  forefinger  at 
Fenley." 

"  Is  that  all?     Well,  what's  the  trouble?" 

"  'E's  down  for  a  court-martial.  That's  what's  the 
trouble  with  'im.  And  that  other  pal  o'  yours, 
Fenley,  looks  like  copping  out,  too." 

"  Bayliss  is  no  pal  of  mine,  and  neither  is  Fenley," 
said  Tug. 

"  No?"  The  rejoinder  sounded  a  trifle  sarcastic, 
but  Tug  took  no  notice  of  it. 

Just  before  noon  a  mysterious  inquiry  was  held 
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before  the  captain  on  the  quarter-deck,  at  which  it 
was  noticed  that  Bayliss  and  Fenley  were  present.  It 
was  a  hushed-up  affair,  and  as  the  result  of  it  Petty 
Officer  Bayliss  was  sent  ashore  under  a  marine  guard. 
Nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  steward  Fenley.  It 
was  afterwards  variously  whispered  that  he  had  been 
transferred  to  the  gunboat  Perfer,  that  he  had  been 
sent  back  to  England  for  discharge  from  the  Navy, 
and  that  he  was  ashore  under  surveillance.  Tug 
never  heard  the  whole  facts  concerning  the  matter, 
and  before  long  he  found  himself  engaged  on  a  job 
that  gave  him  something  else  to  think  about. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

PRIZE    CREW 

ONE  morning  Tug  received  an  order  from  the  chief 
stoker  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  join  a  working- 
party  away  from  the  ship  after  dinner.  Before  long 
he  found  out  that  eight  other  stokers  had  also  received 
this  order.  All  these  men  soon  put  their  heads 
together  to  ask  each  other  what  it  all  meant,  to  canvass 
likelihoods,  to  exchange  rumours,  and  so  on,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  those  in  regard  to  whom  some 
event  of  unknown  import  is  impending.  Someone 
had  heard  the  words  "Franz  Bauermann",  and  "prize 
crew"  spoken  by  one  of  the  upper-deck  officers,  and 
the  words  at  once  conjured  up  visions  of  interesting 
possibilities.  The  subject  soon  became  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest  among  others,  apart  from  the 
little  squad  immediately  concerned,  and  before  long 
the  rumour  got  about  the  ship  that  Tug  and  his  com- 
panions were  ear-marked  for  home.  They  became 
objects  of  not  a  little  envy  on  the  part  of  many  of 
their  shipmates,  for  by  now  the  vast  majority  of  the 
crew  were  tired  of  the  service  on  which  they  were 
employed;  and  in  any  case  a  sailor  on  a  foreign  statior 
is  almost  always  ready  to  jump  at  a  change,  par 
ticularly  when  that  change  involves  a  journey  home 
to  England.  One  or  two  schemers  spent  much  time 
thinking  hard  how  they  might  contrive  to  insinuate 
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themselves  into  the  places  of  the  lucky  nine,  and  the 
idea  of  bribing  the  chief  stoker  found  serious  con- 
sideration with  more  than  one  of  them. 

Inquiries  among  the  upper-deck  hands  failed  to  add 
anything  to  that  which  was  already  known,  and  when 
it  appeared  that  no  seamen  had  been  told  to  hold 
themselves  likewise  in  readiness,  the  interest  in  the 
business  rather  slumped.  Even  stokers  had  to  admit 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  work  a  steamer  home 
to  England  without  the  services  of  a  number  of 
seamen. 

The  order  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  leave 
the  ship  after  dinner  was  taken  in  rather  a  wide  sense 
by  the  members  of  the  working-party.  In  fact  they 
held  themselves  in  readiness  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
noon. After  breakfast,  instead  of  going  down  into 
the  stokehold,  they  employed  themselves  tidying  up 
their  belongings,  and  doing  odd  jobs  for  themselves 
on  the  mess-deck,  or  simply  doing  nothing  at  all. 
Tug  and  a  few  others,  including  one  or  two  watch- 
keepers  off  watch,  were  lounging  about  the  mess- 
deck  at  about  ten  o'clock,  when  a  stoker  named 
Ginneli  came  down  from  the  upper-deck  in  a  great 
hurry.  He  was  bursting  with  information. 

"  Say.  They've  finished  with  Bayliss,"  he  said. 
"  'E  got  nine  months." 

"Nine  months?"  said  another.  "That's  settled 
'is  'ash,  I  guess;  and  serve  'im  bleed'n  well 
right." 

'  'E  was  never  much  good,  anyway,"  said  Ginneli. 
"  'E  won't  be  missed.  'Ow  to  get  on  in  the  Service." 
Ginneli  began  to  sing. 
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"  If   you    wants    a    tanner    a    day, 

'Ow  d'ye  do? 
If    you    wants    a    tanner    a    day, 

'Ow  d'ye  do? 

If    you    wants    a    tanner    a    day, 
Go  to  the  Chief  G.I.  and  say, 
'  'Ere's  me  ' 

"  What  are  you  people  doin'  'ere?" 

It  was  the  chief  stoker  who  interrupted  the  song. 
Unnoticed,  he  had  put  in  a  sudden  appearance  in  the 
doorway. 

"  Frans  Boreman  party,"  half  a  dozen  voices  at  once 
replied  in  chorus. 

"  Oh,  Frans  Boreman  party,  is  it?  Well,  you  don't 
spend  'alf  the  forenoon  loafin'  about  'ere.  You  turn 
to  in  the  stoke'ole  till  you're  wanted.  D'y'ear? 
That's  'ard  luck,  that  is." 

Following  promptly  on  the  finish  of  the  dinner- 
hour,  Tug  and  his  associates  received  an  order  to 
assemble  at  once  on  the  upper-deck,  and  proceed  to  the 
Franz  Bauermann. 

'  The  motor-boat's  alongside  now,  an'll  be  leavin' 
in  five  minutes,"  said  the  chief  stoker.  "  So  put  a 
jerk  into  it." 

It  was  the  Franz  Bauermann  then.  That  part  of 
the  rumour  had  proved  to  be  correct.  But  a  working- 
party  did  not  sound  much  like  a  prize-crew  for 
punching  her  home.  The  men  were  soon  in  the 
motor-boat,  which  was  a  large  and  noisy  contraption, 
nigger-manned,  and  acquired  none  knew  how.  She 
had  been  in  use  for  all  kinds  of  purposes  all  the  time 
the  ship  had  been  at  her  present  anchorage.  Aboard 
the  Agesilaus  she  was  known  as  the  "Silent  Navy", 
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on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  noise  and  splutter 
she  kicked  up  in  the  course  of  her  peregrinations.  The 
fact  that  her  captain  and  crew  were  all  niggers  had 
doubtless  been  to  a  large  extent  the  imaginary  source 
of  many  of  the  weird  tales  that  were  current  about 
her.  It  was  said  that  on  one  occasion  her  bowman 
hitched  her  painter  to  the  wooden  ladder  of  a  jetty 
not  far  from  the  ship,  at  the  same  time  that  her 
engineer  had  reversed  the  engine  to  stop  her  way;  that 
afterwards  the  engineer  had  failed  to  stop  the  engine 
when  required,  with  the  result  that  the  aforesaid 
ladder  and  part  of  the  jetty  were  dragged  into  mid- 
stream. It  was  said  that  she  had  holed  a  French 
gunboat;  also  that  she  had  literally  put  a  party  of 
Kroomen  ashore  on  an  occasion  when  her  bows  had 
invaded  the  front  garden  of  a  trader's  bungalow.  And 
Heaven  knows  how  many  native  canoes  she  had  sunk 
while  doing  her  top  speed  of  six  and  a  quarter  knots. 
This,  however,  is  all  by  the  way. 

Once  the  party  of  stokers  were  aboard  her  she  cast 
off  and  chugged  fortissimo  down  the  river  to  where, 
some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  the  rusty  outlines 
of  the  Franz  Bauermann  stood  out  stark  in  the 
brilliant  atmosphere. 

The  Franz  Bauermann  had  been  in  her  palmy 
peace-time  days  a  branch  boat  of  the  Bauermann  Line. 
The  outbreak  of  War  had  found  her  pursuing  her 
peaceful  avocation  on  the  African  coast.  Prompt 
warning  of  the  swoop  of  a  British  cruiser  had  reached 
her  in  time  to  enable  her  to  scurry  into  the  river. 
Afterwards,  finding  the  outlet  to  the  sea  blocked,  and 
her  abandonment  unavoidable,  she  was  scuttled  in  the 
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fairway  in  the  hope  that  even  her  unhappy  end 
might  be  made  useful  to  the  Fatherland  by  blocking 
up  the  river,  and  thus  helping  to  defend  the  colony. 
These  hopes  were  not  realized.  Not  only  did  the 
British  sea  forces  pass  practically  unimpeded  up  and 
down  the  river,  but  the  unlucky  Franz  Bauermann 
herself  was,  by  dint  of  persevering  efforts,  raised  from 
her  slimy  bed,  and  towed  to  an  anchorage  near  by. 
There  she  rode,  a  rusty  image  of  her  former  spruce 
self,  but  otherwise  not  substantially  damaged.  It  was 
primarily  to  clear  some  of  the  rust  out  of  her  boilers 
and  otherwise  set  them  in  working  order,  that  the 
select  party  of  stokers  from  the  Agesilaus  had  been 
sent  aboard  of  her. 

Down  in  her  stokehold  Tug  was  given  a  wire 
scrubber,  and  directed  to  get  through  an  open  man- 
hole into  the  cavernous  interior  of  the  starboard  boiler. 
An  electric-lamp  on  the  end  of  a  lead  gave  him 
sufficient  light,  and  forthwith  he  set  to  work  to  scrub 
away  the  rust  that  had  become  plentifully  caked  on 
the  sides  of  the  barrel,  the  tubes,  the  fire-boxes,  and 
the  furnace  exteriors.  The  monontony  of  the  job  was 
varied  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  queer  contortions  he 
was  forced  to  make  in  order  to  get  past  some  of  the 
intervening  rows  of  tubes.  At  eight  bells  a  petty 
officer,  who  had  been  directing  operations,  poked 
his  head  in  the  manhole,  and  said : 

"  All  right,  my  son;  you  can  pack  up  now,  and 
heave  yer  carcase  out  of  it." 

Tug  was  not  sorry  to  comply.  His  eyes,  his 
nostrils,  and  his  throat  were  lined  with  boiler  rust, 
and  when  he  appeared  in  the  comparatively  well-lit 
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boiler-room,  he  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Red 
Indian.  He  got  a  wash  of  a  sort  from  a  large  tub 
of  water  that  had  been  placed  on  the  fore  well-deck, 
under  the  break  of  the  fo'c'sle.  After  the  wash  the 
working-party  were  taken  back  to  the  Agesilaus  by  the 
"Silent  Navy". 

Throughout  the  next  four  days  the  Franz 
Bauermann  party  continued  their  operations.  Twice 
each  day  they  made  the  journey,  returning  to  the 
cruiser  finally  for  the  day  at  tea-time.  By  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day  the  stokehold  was  made  workably 
clean.  The  engine-room,  during  the  same  time,  had 
been  the  subject  of  more  specialized  care.  The  engine- 
room  department  of  the  ship  was  pronounced  to  be 
in  workable  condition. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  members  of  the  working- 
party  received  orders  of  a  more  particular  kind, 
although  even  then  the  powers  that  be  appeared  to  be 
rather  cautious  lest  they  should  overstate  the  position 
regarding  these  nine  stokers  and  the  future  that  was 
in  store  for  them.  They  were  told  to  get  together 
their  bags  and  hammocks  for  conveyance  to  the  Franz 
Bauermann,  and  be  ready  to  proceed  with  them  at 
nine  o'clock  that  evening.  It  soon  transpired  that 
a  number  of  seamen  ratings  had  also  received  a 
similar  order.  The  authorities  might  maintain  a  close 
reserve  regarding  what  was  afoot;  but  to  the  recipients 
of  the  order  it  could  mean  but  one  thing.  Loud  was 
their  jubilation  in  consequence.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  work  involved  troubled  them  not  in  the  least; 
at  the  other  end  of  it  was  Home. 

One  of  the  nine  suddenly  went  sick  with  malaria. 
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His  place  was  taken  at  the  last  moment  by  Shiner 
Wright,  who  lost  not  a  moment  of  time  in  getting 
together  his  belongings.  Shiner,  it  must  be  stated, 
was  not  one  of  those  who  had  given  any  sign  of  envy 
at  the  luck  of  the  prize-crew.  He  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, preserved  a  notable  silence  throughout  the  whole 
business.  Nevertheless,  it  was  remembered  that  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past  he  had  expressed  the 
most  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  ship,  the 
station,  the  climate,  the  officers,  and  everything  in 
conection  with  the  whole  commission.  Accordingly 
the  unmistakable  satisfaction  that  his  ugly  countenance 
manifested  on  the  present  occasion  did  not  cause  any 
surprise  to  the  rest  of  his  shipmates.  Whispers, 
indeed,  were  not  wanting  to  the  effect  that  his  inclu- 
sion in  the  prize  crew  was  not  wholly  a  matter  of 
chance,  and  the  fact  that  the  chief  stoker  had  some- 
how become  possessed  of  a  small  elephant's  tusk  that 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  that  had  formerly 
been  in  Shiner's  possession,  was  made  the  subject  of 
much  unfavourable  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  unjustifiable 
comment. 

The  prize  crew  mustered  on  the  upper-deck  of  the 
cruiser  ready  for  their  transfer  to  the  prize  by  the 
"Silent  Navy".  And  then  a  notable  catastrophe 
occurred.  The  boat  was  not  alongside,  although  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  little  overdue.  The  waiting  stokers 
and  seamen  began  to  grow  a  trifle  fidgety.  They 
felt,  somewhat  unreasonably,  that  any  delay  now  was 
likely  to  jeopardize  their  trip  home.  All  at  once  an 
excited  shout  came  from  the  port  side  further  aft. 
It  was  not  a  hail;  it  was  an  exclamation  of  surprised 
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alarm.  One  or  two  loungers  on  the  upper-deck  made 
their  way  hurriedly  to  the  port  side.  Others  quickly 
followed,  until  quite  a  large  number  of  the  ship's 
complement  were  assembled  there  gazing  through  the 
darkness  towards  the  landing-stage  at  the  shore. 

Tug  heard  a  few  titters;  and  then  a  mighty  guffaw 
went  up.  He  pushed  his  way  to  the  front,  and  looked 
over  the  side.  The  "Silent  Navy"  had  burst  into 
flames,  and  was  burning  furiously. 

'  There  goes  England's  last  'ope,"  someone  beside 
him  exclaimed. 

:'  What  abaht  the  prize  crew  nah?"  jeered  the  voice 
of  a  Cockney,  which  betrayed  a  faint  tinge  of  malice 
directed  towards  those  whom  he  esteemed  more 
fortunate  than  himself. 

A  chief  engine-room  artificer  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  had  taken  a  violent  hatred  to  the  motor- 
boat,  and  particularly  to  Tom  Taylor,  its  black 
skipper,  was  unrestrained  in  his  noisy  jubilation. 

"  There's  a  bloody  good  hand  for  you,"  he  shouted. 
"  Set  fire  to  her,  and  done  her  in,  by  God.  Now 
perhaps  they'll  shove  him  in  charge  of  the  Foulla.  I 
thought  that'd  be  the  end  of  it.  Either  that  or  he'd 
blow  her  up."  And  the  chief  E.R.A.  rubbed  his 
hands  together,  and  exhibited  a  most  unamiable 
delight. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it;  the  motor-boat  was 
well  alight.  A  big  flare  was  to  be  seen  rising  from 
her  stern,  and  one  or  two  black  figures  were  making 
frantic  motions,  obviously  with  the  object  of  extin- 
guishing the  flames.  But  their  efforts  were  entirely 
fruitless.  The  cheerful  blaze  extended  for'ard  until 
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at  length  a  sudden  and  exceptionally  good  flare-up 
near  the  centre  of  the  boat  compelled  the  crew  to  make 
a  hurried  debarkation.  A  loud  cheer  from  the  deck 
of  the  Agesilaus  greeted  the  black  figures  as  they 
speedily  hoisted  themselves  over  the  gunwale. 

Gradually  the  flames  died  down  as  the  fire  burned 
itself  out,  and  finally  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  what 
appeared  to  be  a  few  sparks  glowing  in  the  darkness. 
The  men  by  twos  and  threes  drew  away  from  the 
ship's  side,  and  the  members  of  the  prize  crew  began 
to  ask  themselves  and  each  other,  "  What  about  it?" 
Their  anxiety  was  soon  allayed.  The  first  cutter  was 
piped  away,  and  in  it  they  were  ordered  to  take  their 
places.  They  were  towed  to  the  Franz  Bauermann 
by  the  steam  cutter,  and  later  in  the  evening  they  took 
up  their  quarters  on  board. 

Three  days  later,  in  the  forenoon,  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  the  rusty  engines  began  their  groaning 
and  screeching  movement,  the  screw  churned  the 
muddy  waters,  and  the  resuscitated  steamer  began  her 
long  and  hazardous  voyage  to  England.  In  the  stoke- 
hold Tug  and  his  partner  fairly  sweated  in  their 
enthusiasm  to  give  her  a  good  shove  off. 

The  voyage  proved  not  an  easy  one  for  the  stokers. 
Two  boilers  were  under  steam,  and,  with  all  the  power 
they  could  give,  the  ship  could  only  make  a  hard 
seven  knots.  The  furnaces  seemed  to  eat  up  all  the 
coal  that  was  given  them  with  inadequate  results.  All 
the  time  the  unfortunate  firemen  boiled  with  the  heat, 
and  the  termination  of  a  watch  found  them  more  or 
less  fagged  out.  Before  many  watches  had  passed 
they  one  and  all  had  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
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voyage,  and  they  began  to  wish  themselves  back  in 
the  much-maligned  "Aggie".  As  the  ship  gradually 
drew  out  of  tropical  waters  the  conditions  became 
slightly  easier.  The  work  was  just  as  heavy,  but  the 
somewhat  cooler  temperature  made  it  rather  less 
exhausting. 

The  Franz  Bauermann  made  her  voyage  alone. 
Her  gait  was  too  slow,  her  progress  too  uncertain,  for 
her  to  risk  the  safety  of  an  entire  convoy  by  being 
included  in  their  company.  Such  risks  as  she  under- 
took had  to  be  taken  solely  by  herself.  As  she 
gradually  crept  into  more  northern  seas  a  course  was 
set  wide  of  the  approaches  to  the  European  mainland. 
By  this  means  it  was  hoped  that,  until  she  picked  up 
soundings  in  home  waters,  she  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  largest  enemy  submarines. 

It  was  nearly  six  weeks  after  leaving  her  anchorage 
that  a  wireless  message  was  picked  up  directing  her 
commander  to  take  her  to  a  point  some  distance  off 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  There  a  fast  "P"  Class 
patrol-steamer  was  to  meet  her,  and  escort  her  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Clyde.  Following  on  this 
message  there  was  held  a  consultation  between  the 
lieutenant  in  command  and  the  warrant  engineer. 
The  result  of  a  long  talk  was  that  the  stokers  were 
half -cajoled,  half-driven  to  a  further  expenditure  of 
muscular  energy.  The  effect  was  a  very  few  extra 
revolutions  of  the  straining  and  reluctant  engines,  and 
a  corresponding  slight  increase  in  the  speed  of  the 
ship.  Onward  therefore  to  the  hoped-for  point  of 
safety  the  Franz  Bauermann  pounded  at  a  reckless 
gait  of  a  little  over  seven  knots. 
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All  this  time  a  most  careful  watch  was  kept  on 
the  surrounding  sea  for  submarines,  although  for  most 
of  the  time  the  brave  westerlies  kicked  up  a  sufficient 
sea  to  make  both  the  detection  of  a  periscope  and  the 
accurate  aim  of  a  torpedo  an  equally  difficult  matter. 
Needless  to  say  no  lights  were  permitted  on  the  upper- 
deck  at  night-time,  but,  as  a  concession,  the  hands 
were  permitted  to  smoke  in  the  covered  portion  of 
the  main-deck,  the  dead-lights  being  shut  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

One  windy  night  about  this  time  Tug  went  on  the 
upper-deck  after  supper  for  a  breather.  The  deck  was 
not  a  very  comfortable  place  that  night.  The  dark- 
ness was  intense.  The  Franz  Bauermann  had  been 
built  for  cargo  as  well  as  passengers.  Now,  with 
empty  holds  and  nearly  empty  bunkers,  she  rolled 
and  plunged  in  that  moderate  sea  enormously.  As 
Tug  stood  near  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  holding  on 
to  a  stanchion  for  support  against  the  excessive  rolling 
of  the  ship,  his  thoughts  went  back  to  his  home.  All 
being  well,  they  would  reach  harbour  in  about  four 
or  five  days.  All  being  well.  There  was  a  possi- 
bility, however,  that  all  would  not  be  well.  They 
were  in  the  danger  zone  now,  and  this  large  vessel, 
lumbering  along  at  her  uneasy  seven  knots, 
unattended  so  far,  stood  a  rather  poor  chance  should 
a  hostile  submarine  appear  at  practicable  range.  All 
was  well  up  to  now,  but  adverse  chances  were 
increasing  hourly. 

As  Tug  meditated,  the  brisk  moist  wind  from  the 
Western  Ocean  blew  back  his  hair  and  moistened 
his  lips  with  a  salty-tasting  spray.  The  ship  plunged 
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through  and  over  the  invisible  furrows.  No  moon  or 
stars  shone  overhead.  The  darkness  was  complete. 
The  world  about  him  appeared  as  a  black  nothingness, 
through  which  the  splashing  of  the  waves  forced  it, 
way  to  his  senses.  Strange  it  was  to  conceive  that  in 
that  windy  blackness  out  there  might  lurk  one  of  those 
sinister  craft.  There  was  for  this  ship's  company 
nothing  to  worry  about  at  the  moment.  The  dark- 
ness, ugly  as  it  appeared,  was  in  truth  their  greatest 
friend.  U-boats  might  pass  them  only  a  few  cable's 
lengths  away;  what  need  they  care?  These  craft  could 
hardly  harm  them  now.  And  in  five  days  at  most 
they  would  be  safe  in  harbour — if  all  went  well.  A 
very  few  days  after  that  he  would  be  home,  for  doubt- 
less they  would  give  him  a  few  days'  leave.  The 
thoughts  of  home  and  the  soft  living  by  which  it 
would  be  attended  were  pleasing  indeed. 

An  extra  strong  and  cold  gust  made  Tug  shiver, 
and  brought  home  to  him  the  fact  that  he  was  fresh 
from  the  tropics.  These  cold  northern  nights  and 
blustering  Western  Ocean  winds  could  make  their 
presence  sharply  felt  by  men  whose  blood  was 
thin. 

He  turned  inboard,  passed  behind  the  temporary 
screen  erected  to  blanket  the  light  from  the  doorway, 
and  entered  the  midship  part  of  the  covered  main- 
deck.  Three  of  the  crew  off  watch  were  sitting  on 
the  deck  playing  cards.  Tug  lit  a  short  clay  pipe 
and  stood  for  a  while  leaning  against  a  bulkhead 
watching  the  players.  Not  for  long,  however.  He 
had  the  middle  watch  to  keep,  and  he  hoped  to  get 
a  couple  of  hours  of  sleep  before  being  called.  So, 
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after  a  few  puffs,  he  put  out  his  pipe,  and  turned 
away  to  get  his  hammock.  The  middle  watch  to 
keep;  four  hours  of  exhausting  labour,  commencing 
at  midnight.  Never  mind,  in  a  week  or  a  little  more 
he  would  be  home.  No  middle  watches  then.  If  all 
went  well. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

THE  MYSTERIOUS    TRAMP 

IT  was  some  time  in  the  late  forenoon  on  the  following 
day  that  Tug  became  aware  that  there  was  a  feeling 
of  general  uneasiness  abroad.  To  a  few  others  in  the 
ship  there  had  come  somewhat  earlier  the  sense  that 
all  was  not  quite  well.  For  the  past  three  hours 
sundry  eyes  had  gazed  without  cessation  towards  the 
horizon  on  the  port  quarter.  A  telescope  on  the 
bridge  had  been  pointed  almost  continuously  in  that 
direction.  Something  that  the  beholders  did  not 
altogether  like  was  evidently  looming  up  over  there. 
At  sunrise  the  customary  sweep  of  the  horizon  and 
the  intervening  seas  with  the  glass  had  revealed 
nothing  except  the  grey  waste  of  waters.  A  little 
later  on,  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  the  atmosphere 
grew  clearer,  a  close  inspection  of  the  skyline  had 
shown  that  the  Franz  Bauermann  was  not  the  only 
occupant  of  the  visible  ocean.  Far  away  on  the  port 
quarter,  and  almost  hull  down,  was  a  steamer  of 
some  sort.  This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  gave  no  cause 
for  alarm.  Steamers  were  plentiful  enough,  and 
although  the  Franz  Bauermann  was  totally  unarmed, 
it  was  not  above-water  craft  that  her  crew  feared.  It 
was  some  three  hours  later,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  that 
the  comparative  indifference  of  the  watchers  on  the 
bridge  towards  the  unknown  vessel  had  given  place 
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to  a  marked  curiosity.  In  the  meantime  the  vessel  had 
come  very  much  nearer,  and  on  closer  inspection  had 
exhibited  the  lines  of  a  tramp  steamer.  She  was 
travelling  in  a  direction  roughly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Franz  Bauermann,  and  was  progressing  at  a  speed 
considerably  greater  than  that  which  one  usually  asso- 
ciates with  a  tramp.  The  people  on  the  bridge 
calculated  that  she  would  pass  them,  if  she  continued 
on  her  present  course,  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  to  port.  By  eleven-thirty  the  stranger  had 
reached  a  point  directly  on  their  port  beam,  and  it 
was  then  naturally  supposed  that  she  would  pass 
them.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that  this  was  not 
the  stranger's  intention.  Having  reached  a  position 
directly  abreast  of  the  Franz  Bauermann,  her  engines 
evidently  slowed  down,  for  she  continued  in  this 
position,  and  kept  them  company  about  three  miles 
distant,  a  proceeding  that  gave  rise  to  no  little  surprise 
and  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  watchers  on  the 
Franz  Bauermann. 

Needless  to  say  every  detail  of  the  strange  vessel 
had  been  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  but  the  glass 
had  revealed  nothing  more  than  the  first  glance  with 
the  naked  eye.  She  was  painted  black,  and  had 
exactly  the  appearance  of  an  ocean-going  tramp  of 
about  five  or  six  thousand  tons  measurement.  No 
guns,  no  armament  of  any  sort  could  be  seen.  No 
signals  of  any  kind  came  from  her,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  no  means  of  determining  her  nationality,  her 
destination,  or  her  immediate  intentions. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  over  everybody  in  the  ship 
had  developed  a  consuming  interest  in  the  stranger. 
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Every  man,  the  moment  he  had  finished  a  hasty  meal, 
hurried  on  deck  to  take  a  peep  at  her.  She  was  still 
there,  at  the  same  distance  away,  and  in  the  same 
relative  position.  It  was  about  two-thirty  in  the; 
afternoon  that  the  commander  of  the  Franz 
Bauermann  determined  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
stranger's  intentions  by  putting  into  operation  a 
manoeuvre  that  he  had  been  considering  for  some  time. 
He  gave  instructions  to  the  quartermaster,  and  the 
wheel  was  put  over  to  port.  Gradually  the  Franz 
Bauermann  turned  her  nose  to  starboard  away  from 
the  stranger,  and  the  distance  between  them  began  to 
widen.  All  eyes  were  kept  on  the  other  vessel  to 
watch  the  effect  on  her  of  this  move.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  answer  came.  A  faint  cloud  of 
slightly  blacker  smoke  issued  from  her  funnel,  and  it 
was  observed  that  she  had  also  changed  her  direction 
to  that  which  the  Franz  Bauermann  was  following, 
and  that  her  speed  had  been  somewhat  increased  to 
enable  her  to  keep  her  position  right  abeam.  It  was 
clear  that  she  did  not  intend  to  give  the  Fran  z 
Bauermann  the  go-by.  The  excitement  aboard  the 
latter  vessel  was  now  very  considerable.  The 
mysterious  movements  of  the  black  tramp  were 
beginning  to  assume  a  rather  sinister  import. 

The  commander  of  the  Franz  Bauermann  was  fully 
alive  to  the  dangerous  emergency  that  had  arisen.  His 
ship  was  still  a  good  way  from  waters  where  he  could 
count  on  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety.  According  to 
observations  taken  at  noon  he  calculated  that  he  would 
not  reach  the  spot  where  he  was  likely  to  encounter 
his  escort  much  before  midnight.  He  had  intended, 
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when  darkness  had  overtaken  them,  to  stop  the 
engines  and  lay  to  until  sunrise.  The  mysterious 
movements  of  the  stranger  had  rather  upset  the  apple- 
cart. A  new  situation  had  arisen  that  demanded 
instant  action. 

His  resolution  was  soon  taken.  He  sent  for  the 
wireless  operator,  and  gave  him  a  written  order.  The 
man  saluted,  and  went  down  the  ladder  to  the  wire- 
less cabin.  Soon  afterwards  the  message  was  sent 
forth  into  the  ether  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that 
H.M.S.  Franz  Bauermann  was  threatened,  and  needed 
armed  assistance. 

A  reply  of  a  sort  came  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
A  raised  skylight  on  the  upper-deck  of  the  tramp 
suddenly  collapsed  and  disappeared.  There  was  a 
flash,  followed  a  few  seconds  later  by  a  booming 
report,  and  a  missile  screamed  overhead,  to  fall  into 
the  sea  with  a  series  of  large  splashes  some  distance 
away  to  starboard.  At  the  same  time  a  signal  was 
broken  out  at  the  foremast: 

"  Stop  wireless  or  we  sink  you." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  a  few  minutes  the  majority 
of  the  crew  of  the  Franz  Bauermann  did  not  in  the 
least  realize  what  had  befallen  them.  Up  to  now  the 
strange  conduct  of  the  distant  craft  had  aroused  in 
them  more  curiosity  than  alarm.  Even  now  they 
could  not  quite  get  it  into  their  heads  that  she  was 
firing  at  them.  It  couldn't  be  genuine.  Submarines 
they  believed  in;  and,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  were 
quite  prepared  for.  But  as  for  above-water  enemy 
craft  in  these  regions,  that  was  surely  a  tale  for  the 
marines.  The  German  Fleet,  they  knew,  was  prac- 
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tically  bottled  up,  and  would  never  venture  far  from 
its  base.  Besides,  this  wasn't  a  man-of-war  at  all,  but 
a  dirty  old  tramp.  However,  there  was  no  getting 
over  that  gunshot.  The  stranger  was  an  enemy,  and 
meant  business. 

And  then  it  dawned  on  them  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  their  seeing  their  homes  this  trip.  They 
had  no  visions  of  captivity  in  German  hands;  few 
of  them  had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  captivity  in 
Germany  might  be  like.  No;  all  that  immediately 
concerned  them  was  that  they  were  not  going  to  get 
home  after  all.  After  all  their  toil,  after  all  those 
weeks  of  digging  out  in  a  three-watch  round,  the 
hardest  that  any  of  them  could  remember,  to  be 
brought  up  with  a  jerk  like  this.  It  was  too 
exasperating.  And  then  a  murmur  of  unmistakable 
anger  arose.  It  betokened  a  determination  to  resist 
under  any  circumstances.  "  Just  as  soon  be  sent  to 
the  bottom  as  be  all  messed  up  like  this,"  they  mur- 
mured. And  all  the  exasperation  that  had  so  often 
been  levelled  at  the  brass-mounted  sons  of  so  on  and 
so  forth  located  aft,  was  now  turned  with  multiplied 
force  at  their  country's  enemies. 

"  What's  going  to  'appen  now?"  inquired  Tug. 

"  What's  going  to  'appen?"  a  seaman  replied 
vehemently.  "  Why,  they'll  knock  'ell  out  of  us. 
That's  what's  going  to  'appen.  And  we  ain't  got  a 
thing  to  'it  back  with.  Nothing  but  taters  to  'eave  at 
'em;  the  bloody  swines!" 

"  Then  we'll  have  to  surrender?" 

"  Surrender  me  foot.  D'ye  think  they  want  to  be 
cluttered  up  with  prisoners  in  that  there  packet?  No, 
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sir.  If  you  swines  down  below  can't  whack  a  few 
more  knots  out  of  'er,  we're  doo  for  Davy  Jones,  an' 
you  can  lay  a  course  to  that." 

"Boom!"  Another  shot  was  fired.  "Boom!" 
Another.  The  enemy  had  more  than  one  gun  avail- 
able. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  gong  on  the  upper- 
deck  sounded  insistently.  "Action  Stations !" 

Tug  made  a  dive  for  the  stokehold  ladder.  His 
station  was  the  stokehold.  A  stoker  off  watch,  he  was 
an  extra  hand  to  reinforce  the  straining  efforts  of  the 
firemen  and  trimmers.  As  he  got  down  on  the  plates 
the  stoker  petty  officer  shouted  to  him :  "  Come  on, 
come  on;  jump  to  it.  Get  all  the  coal  you  can  out  of 
that  there  bunker,  and  be  as  quick  as  you  can." 

The  engineer  had  received  orders  from  the  bridge 
to  spare  nothing  and  nobody,  but  to  get  every  possible 
ounce  out  of  the  engines. 

"  I  don't  care  if  you  blow  the  boilers  up,"  said  the 
commander.  "  Burn  all  the  coals  you  can;  burn  any- 
thing; but  whack  her  up  to  the  limit,  and  beyond  it." 

The  men  worked  feverishly.  The  draught-plates 
were  removed.  Probably  the  boilers  had  never  before 
contained  such  fires.  And  the  result  was  soon  felt  in 
a  pronounced  vibration  fore  and  aft.  The  straining 
engines  were  knocking  out  at  least  two  extra 
knots. 

But  now  noisy  and  devastating  crashes  began  to  be 
heard  up  above.  The  enemy  were  registering  hits. 
Hits  and  more  hits.  An  extra  loud  bang  was  heard 
coming  from  near  the  top  of  the  stokehold-ladder,  and 
immediately  after  a  few  bits  of  bent  and  twisted  steel 
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fell  with  a  noisy  clatter  on  the  stokehold  plates. 
Without  doubt  the  ship  was  getting  badly  knocked 
about.  By  a  miracle,  as  it  seemed,  no  steam-pipes, 
no  vital  part  of  the  engine-room  equipment  had  so  far 
been  touched,  although  the  vessel  had  not  been 
designed  to  withstand  this  sort  of  treatment.  How 
they  fared  up  above,  no  one  had  any  time  to  consider. 
They  were  running  for  it,  and  that  was  primarily  the 
stokers'  job. 

After  twenty  minutes'  hammering  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ship  had  begun  to  lose  way.  No  vital  part 
had  been  hit,  but  nevertheless  it  was  clear  to  the 
engineer  that  the  speed  had  fallen  off  substantially. 
And  about  this  time  the  people  in  the  stokehold  made 
a  discovery  of  their  own.  The  ship  had  given  a  roll 
to  starboard,  and  while  poised  on  her  side,  Tug  saw 
one  of  the  floor-plates  on  that  side  of  the  stokehold 
lift  ever  so  slightly.  There  was  a  squelching  sound, 
and  about  a  bucketful  of  dirty  water  squirted  from  the 
opening.  Other  eyes  besides  Tug's  had  witnessed  the 
occurrence,  and  the  meaning  of  it  was  quickly 
apparent  to  all.  The  bilges  were  full  of  water. 

"  Gaw'  blimey !  That's  done  it.  The  old  hooker's 
goin'  to  glory." 

It  was  certain  that  the  Franz  Bauermann  was  taking 
in  water  rapidly  as  the  result  of  a  serious  hurt  some- 
where in  her  hull.  Before  long  the  plates  were  awash. 
Water  was  pouring  into  the  port  bunker,  and  the 
coal  was  being  washed  about  the  plates.  There  was 
also  a  perceptible  and  growing  list  to  port.  Soon 
afterwards  the  engines  were  stopped;  an  order  to  that 
effect  had  come  down  from  the  bridge.  Then  there 
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came  the  order  to  draw  the  fires.  This  was  duly 
carried  out,  and  after  an  inspection  by  the  engineer, 
all  hands  were  ordered  on  deck. 

The  sight  that  met  Tug's  eyes  as  he  stepped  out  on 
to  the  sloping  deck  caused  him  a  considerable  shock. 
The  poop  was  on  fire  and  blazing  furiously.  The 
funnel  looked  like  a  sieve.  Several  of  the  cowls  had 
disappeared.  The  deck  cabins  amidships  were 
smashed  to  bits,  while  all  along  the  deck  were  bent 
and  twisted  stanchions  and  bits  of  torn  and  bent 
steelwork.  In  addition  to  a  palpable  list,  the  ship  was 
slightly  down  by  the  head,  and  it  was  fairly  clear  that 
she  had  not  very  long  to  live. 

The  hostile  cruiser  had  ceased  fire  since  the  des- 
perate condition  of  the  Britisher  was  fully  apparent. 
The  German,  for  her  nationality  was  proclaimed  by 
the  black-and-white  ensign  which  was  blowing  out 
from  the  jack-staff  on  the  poop,  was  cruising  slowly 
round  the  stricken  ship  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a 
mile  away. 

On  board  the  Franz  Bauermann  the  commander, 
apparently  unhurt,  although  many  of  his  upper-deck 
hands  were  stricken  down,  still  directed  operations 
from  the  bridge.  All  hands  were  ordered  on  to  the 
fo'c'sle.  As  soon  as  they  were  mustered  they  were 
divided  into  two  working-parties  to  prepare  rafts  out 
of  spare  spars  and  pieces  of  timber.  Every  boat  was 
hopelessly  unfit  for  use;  two  of  them  had  been 
smashed  to  matchwood.  It  was  not  at  all  certain  what 
the  enemy  would  do  now.  He  might  send  boats,  or 
he  might  not.  Anyhow,  they  were  not  taking  any 
chances.  Better,  after  all,  to  be  picked  up  somehow. 
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even  to  become  prisoners  of  war,  than  to  go  down 
with  the  ship. 

All  at  once  the  men  heard  a  shouted  ejaculation 
from  the  commander : 

"  By  Gad,  she's  off." 

And  then  as  the  hands  stopped  work  to  gaze  at 
the  German,  he  shouted  at  them  sharply : 

"  Carry  on  there,  carry  on.  And  look  lively  about 
it.  Some  of  you  will  get  a  bath  pretty  soon." 

All  the  same  many  hurried  glances  were  directed 
towards  the  receding  enemy.  She  was  off  right 
enough,  and  apparently  at  top  speed.  Volumes  of 
smoke  were  pouring  from  her  funnel,  and  her  distance 
from  the  sinking  Franz  Bauermann  was  increasing 
rapidly. 

All  that  had  happened  since  the  hostile  intentions 
of  the  stranger  had  become  manifest  has  not  taken 
very  long  to  recount.  Nor  did  the  time  seem  very 
long  to  the  much-occupied  engine-room  hands. 
Actually  more  than  three  hours  had  passed,  and  the 
sun  was  already  below  the  horizon.  It  was  partly 
owing  to  the  growing  twilight  that  a  completely  new 
factor  in  the  situation  had  not  been  observed.  All 
therefore  were  startled  when  they  heard  the  sound 
of  a  gun  fired  from  an  entirely  new  direction.  No 
commands  could  prevent  the  men  from  ceasing  work 
this  time.  Everyone  gazed  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sound  proceeded.  What  they  saw  was  a 
two-funnelled  sloop  about  four  miles  away,  and  head- 
ing in  their  direction  at  all  the  speed  at  which  it  was 
capable.  An  enthusiastic  cheer  went  up  from  every 
throat  of  the  surviving  Franz  Bauermann,  for  the 
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approaching  vessel  was  an  unmistakable  Britisher. 
Liberty  and  home  after  all!  No  wonder  they 
cheered. 

The  sloop  quickly  came  up,  firing  all  the  time  at 
the  German.  When  she  was  rather  less  than  half  a 
mile  away,  she  stopped  her  engines,  and  lowered  a 
boat.  At  the  same  time  a  vigorous  semaphoring  was 
carried  on  from  her  bridge,  and  answered  from  that 
of  the  sinking  vessel.  With  little  loss  of  time  the 
sloop  was  under  way  again  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing 
enemy,  the  flashes  of  her  guns,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
now  distant  German,  gleaming  brightly  in  the 
gathering  dusk. 

In  a  short  time  a  ten-oared  jolly-boat  came  alongside, 
and  very  glad  were  the  survivors  to  drop  into  her, 
after  carefully  lowering  the  wounded.  The  survivors 
numbered  twenty-nine  all  told;  twelve  others  had 
been  killed  by  the  enemy's  fire.  It  was  quite  dark 
when  the  boat  drew  away  from  the  steamer.  The 
latter  was  now  very  low  in  the  water.  Her  stern  still 
burned  dully.  They  pulled  away  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  and  lay  to. 

For  a  time  some  of  the  survivors  doubted  if  their 
condition  was  much  better  than  before.  Here  they 
were  in  an  open  boat  rising  and  falling  on  a  fairly 
troubled  sea.  The  sloop  was  leaving  them  fast.  A 
few  hundred  yards  away  was  the  burning  and  sinking 
vessel  that  had  lately  been  their  home.  Far  away, 
to  the  left  of  the  dying  steamer,  frequent  flashes  of 
gunfire  were  visible,  and  now  and  again  a  faint  boom 
was  heard,  muffled  by  the  waves.  There  were  now 
no  answering  flashes;  the  German  was  intent  on  losing 
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herself  in  the  night.  After  a  time  the  gun  flashes 
ceased  altogether.  Either  the  enemy  was  sunk,  or, 
what  was  more  probable,  the  chase  had  been  aban- 
doned. For  what  seemed  a  very  long  time  they  lay 
there.  The  fire  on  the  poop  of  the  Franz  Bauermann 
suddenly  became  extinguished  as  that  vessel  made  her 
final  plunge  to  the  bottom.  The  darkness  was  now 
complete. 

"  Blimey,  what  do  we  do  now?"  someone  ejacu- 
lated. 

The  answer  came  shortly  afterwards  in  the  form 
of  a  flash  and  a  report.  A  second  or  two  later  a 
star-shell  cast  its  radiance  over  the  water. 

;'  That's  the  Crimson  Rambler"  said  the  coxswain. 

The  light  of  the  star-shell  died  down  and  went 
out.  Shortly  afterwards  a  searchlight  flashed  out, 
quickly  swung  round  through  a  small  arc,  and  finally 
rested  on  the  boat.  The  searchlight  was  extinguished; 
a  signal  lamp  glowed  in  its  place.  It  was  answered 
by  a  light  displayed  in  the  boat.  The  distant  light 
slowly  came  nearer,  and  after  a  time  the  dark  outline 
of  the  sloop  was  dimly  seen  close  at  hand.  About  ten 
minutes  later  the  survivors  were  safely  on  board. 
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HOME    AGAIN 

IT  was  a  cold  morning  in  the  early  spring  when  Tug 
and  the  rest  of  the  survivors  of  the  Franz  Bauermann 
waited  on  Charing  Cross  Station  for  the  train  to  take 
them  to  Chatham.  A  constant  stream  of  passengers 
passed  on  their  way  out  of  the  station,  well-dressed 
people  mainly,  men  and  women  bound  for  offices  and 
sale-rooms  in  the  West  End  and  the  City.  The  major 
portion  of  them  were  young  women.  The  War  had 
now  reached  a  stage  when  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  male  workers  had  turned  over  their  jobs  to  substi- 
tutes of  the  opposite  sex.  To  these  young  women 
the  shipwrecked  mariners  turned  eyes  that  conveyed 
something  like  wonder.  It  was  a  very  long  time  since 
any  of  them  had  seen  a  white  woman.  To  behold 
them  in  such  abundance  was,  in  their  own  language, 
to  take  them  all  aback. 

Fyson,  as  pretty  a  specimen  of  a  foul-mouthed 
blackguard  as  an  average  lower  deck  could  show,  stood 
gazing  wide-eyed  and  speechless  for  some  minutes. 
Then  he  turned  to  Tug,  who  happened  to  be  his 
nearest  neighbour. 

"  Say,  Towney,  they're  mighty  fine,"  he  said. 
"  It'd  be  great  to  know  one  of  them,  wouldn't  it? 
They  don't  'ear  the  things  that  we  'ear."  He  medi- 
tated for  a  few  seconds.  Then  he  said :  "  I  reckon 
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a  mucko  is  about  the  lowest  thing  that  Gawd  created." 

Some  vague  and  shadowy  regret  passed  through  the 
mind  of  the  hardened  villain  that  spoke;  a  half -sigh 
escaped  him.  Then  he  added  recklessly :  "  Well,  I 
guess  I'll  get  bloody-well  soused  to-night  all  right." 

Tug  Wilson  was  not  wholly  unmoved  by  the 
spectacle.  These  well-dressed  and,  in  many  cases, 
comely  young  women  appeared  eminently  desirable. 

Tug  got  a  fortnight's  leave.  He  found  his  father 
much  the  same  as  he  had  left  him.  His  sister, 
Pudden,  had  grown  taller  and,  he  fancied,  somewhat 
better-looking.  He  saw  little  of  her,  though.  His 
father  informed  him  that  she  "went  about  a  lot 
with  some  young  chap  in  a  munition  factory".  "  He 
gets  pots  of  money,  I  hear,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.  "  He 
gets  himself  up  an  awful  nib;  but  the  Army '11  have 
him  before  long." 

Tug  found  the  darkened  London  to  which  he 
returned  was  very  different  from  the  bright  city  which 
he  had  left  a  couple  of  years  before.  He  found  it  hard 
to  recognize  the  once-familiar  localities.  In  his  own  city 
he  felt  more  than  ever  an  alien.  When  he  came  home 
on  leave  the  last  time  the  War  had  not  reached  that 
stage  where  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation  were 
turned  towards  the  grim  purpose  of  a  fight  to  the 
death.  Then  he  had  found  that  the  lives  of  the 
London  citizens  had  not  changed  very  much  from 
their  normal  course.  The  people  were  interested  in 
the  War.  They  read  the  news  eagerly.  They  cheered 
the  departing  recruits  and  the  occasional  marching 
battalions.  They  welcomed  the  men  who  came  home 
on  leave  from  the  front  or  from  the  ships.  But  they 
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were  not  themselves  in  the  War.     They  were  little 
more  than  interested  spectators. 

But  now  what  a  difference  !  There  was  no  question 
of  the  people  being  in  the  War.  The  darkened 
thoroughfares  through  which  Tug  groped  his  way 
homeward  proclaimed  a  caution  and  a  dread. 
Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes  were  carrying  the  War  to 
the  very  homes  of  the  citizens.  Tug  learned  of 
destruction  and  devastation  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
of  citizens  struck  down  while  engaged  in  the  least 
warlike  of  occupations^  of  old  men,  women,  and 
children  slain  in  their  beds.  This  surely  was  a  method 
of  war  unheard  of,  unless  one  harked  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Spanish  Conquerors,  or  the  Northmen  of  a  still 
more  remote  age. 

They  were  in  the  War  with  a  vengeance.  Men  in 
khaki  thronged  the  thoroughfares  in  the  day-time.  It 
seemed  to  Tug  that  every  third  man  he  met  was  in 
khaki.  And  there  were  women  in  khaki,  and  other 
uniforms.  Women,  large  numbers  of  them,  were 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  War.  They  were  doing 
everything,  it  seemed,  but  the  actual  fighting.  So  far 
they  had  stopped  just  short  of  that;  but  some  of  them 
were  very  near  the  fighting-line.  Apart  from  actual 
War  service  women  were  doing  all  sorts  of  unheard 
of  jobs.  On  the  railway  station  Tug  saw  women 
porters  and  women  guards.  When  he  got  on  a  bus 
a  woman  conductor  gave  him  his  ticket.  And  Tug 
was  amazed  to  observe  that  all  these  women,  nearly 
all  of  the  younger  women,  in  fact,  were  wearing  short 
skirts.  These  active  duties,  entirely  new  to  women, 
had  started  an  entirely  new  fashion  in  their  dress. 
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For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  recorded  history,  grown 
women  were  displaying  their  lower  limbs  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  no  one  thought  anything  of  it.  Tug 
had  to  blink  once  or  twice  and  ask  himself  if  this 
was  really  his  native  land. 

There  was  a  shortage  of  food.  Tug  found  that  the 
people  were  being  rationed.  Some  of  the  commonest 
eatables  were  incredibly  scarce  and  their  prices  were 
exorbitant.  In  Tug's  neighbourhood  potatoes  were 
not  to  be  obtained. 

There  was,  however,  no  shortage  of  amusements. 
After  observing  the  scarcity  of  almost  everything  else 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  theatres, 
music-halls,  and  cinemas  were  alive  and  abundant. 

He  went  one  evening  with  his  father  to  see  a  naval 
film.  It  was  a  War-time  film  of  American  production, 
and  it  disclosed,  even  to  Tug's  father,  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  realities  of  a  navy  at  war.  The  British 
people  had  got  long  past  the  stage  when  any  concep- 
tion of  war  as  a  vehicle  for  romantic  and  chivalrous 
hostility  was  likely  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  By  now 
they  knew  war  for  what  it  was  if  the  Americans  did 
not,  and  the  picture,  admirably  staged  though  it  was, 
met  with  no  other  reception  from  the  audience  than 
a  number  of  adverse  and  outspoken  criticisms  and 
some  derisive  laughter.  What  they  saw  was  a  picture 
entitled  "Old  Glory  Does  It",  an  American  naval  film 
wherein  spies,  crooks,  naval  officers,  hoodlums,  gobs, 
and  waterside  rats  conspired,  fought,  made  love,  or 
fell  down  stairways,  according  to  their  particular 
function  in  the  play. 

They  saw  mighty  battleships  with  trellissed  masts 
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ploughing  their  way  through  a  beautifully  impressive 
sea.  They  saw  patently  obvious  spies  plotting  ostenta- 
tiously within  earshot  of  a  wise-looking  agent  of  the 
Naval  Secret  Service.  They  saw  a  naval  lieutenant- 
commander  of  magnificent  presence  but  incredible 
stupidity  made  the  easy  dupe  of  a  beautiful  female 
spy.  For  a  moment  they  were  thrilled  when  the 
naval  officer,  with  consummate  ease,  knocked  out  four 
hoodlums,  one  after  the  other,  who  attempted  to  hold 
him  in  unlawful  detention.  But  they  felt  somehow 
that  the  story  became  entirely  unreal  when  the  afore- 
said female  spy,  through  a  dawning  love  for  her 
gallant  dupe,  restored  to  him  the  secret  code  which 
she  had  filched  from  him  and  renounced  for  ever  her 
devious  and  erring  ways.  But  the  piece  was  thrilling 
in  its  way,  and  always  at  the  proper  moment  there 
appeared  on  the  screen  those  joyous,  white-capped 
American  seamen — or  gobs — who  formed  the  comic, 
but  always  heroic,  setting  to  the  piece. 

The  play  wound  up  with  a  ballroom  scene  of  great 
magnificence,  in  which  Adonis-like  naval  officers 
danced  with  beautifully-dressed  women,  and  from 
which,  eventually,  the  hero  led  the  heroine  to  an 
adjoining  lounge,  happily  free  from  loungers,  there 
to  declare  his  affection  and  consummate  it  with  an 
emphatic  and  prolonged  kiss,  a  "close-up"  which 
brought  the  picture  to  a  spicy  end. 

The  naval  film,  which  formed  the  grand  piece  of 
the  evening,  was  followed  by  a  shorter  and  lighter 
picture  play — also  an  American  production — called 
"  Co-eds  on  the  Campus,  or  Who's  Looking  for  a 
Sheik?"  The  boisterous  gaiety  and  irresponsibility  of 
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the  American  college  students,  male  and  female, 
formed  a  notable  contrast  to  the  dramatic  intensity  of 
the  big  picture. 

Several  times  throughout  the  performance  of  the 
naval  film  Tug  would  have  liked  to  point  out  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  picture,  and  to  have 
explained  some  of  the  technical  details  to  his  father, 
but  the  rapidity  of  the  action  gave  him  no  chance. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  it?"  Mr.  Wilson  asked 
his  son  when  they  got  outside. 

Tug  replied  with  one  word: 

"  Bilge." 


CHAPTER     XXVI 

CHATHAM    IN    WAR-TIME 

WHEN  Tug  went  to  Holborn  Viaduct  Station  one 
morning  early  to  return  to  Chatham  on  the  expiration 
of  his  leave,  he  looked  round  among  the  throng  of 
service-men  for  some  of  his  late  shipmates.  But  he 
saw  no  one  that  he  knew  except  a  young  ordinary 
seaman  who  had  been  rated  on  the  Agesilaus  but  a 
short  time  before.  This  youth,  whose  name  was 
Alletson,  was  accompanied  by  his  mother,  who  had 
come  to  see  him  off.  She  was  a  good-looking  and 
very  tidily  dressed  person  of  about  thirty-six  or  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Actually  she  looked  about  ten 
years  younger.  She  had  an  obvious  regard  amounting 
almost  to  veneration  for  her  son,  whom  Tug  knew 
as  a  rather  unbridled  youth  who  appeared  to  have 
the  makings  of  a  bad  egg.  He  had  not  been  notable 
for  hard  work  or  application  to  duty  in  the  ship. 
Indeed,  there  were  rumours  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
join  the  prize  crew  of  the  Franz  Bauermann  as  a  good 
means  of  getting  rid  of  him.  To  Tug  he  appeared 
a  trifle  shy  of  the  presence  of  his  mother  on  the 
station,  but  she  no  sooner  realized  that  Tug  had  been 
her  son's  shipmate  than  she  greeted  him  with  every 
sign  of  friendliness. 

'  You  going  .back  to  Chatham  with  Mark?"  she 
asked,  indicating  her  son. 
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Tug  nodded  an  acquiescence. 

"  He's  a  good  lad,  is  Mark,"  she  said,  regarding 
her  son  fondly. 

"Yes?"  said  Tug. 

She  regarded  Tug  for  a  few  moments  with  a  wistful 
kind  of  expression. 

'  You  don't  booze,  and  get  tight,  and  all  that,  do 
you?"  she  asked  him  at  length. 

"  Not  me,"  replied  Tug.  "  I  reckon  that's  a  mug's 
game.  Especially  on  our  pay." 

'  You're  right.  I  thought  you  didn't  by  the  look 
of  yer."  Then,  after  a  while,  she  added :  "  I  say, 
would  yer  mind  keeping  an  eye  on  Mark  till  'e  gets 
to  the  depot?  'E's  all  right,  but 'e's  young.  'E  means 
all  right." 

"  Right-o,"  replied  Tug.  He  did  not  himself  see 
what  good  he  could  do  by  "keeping  an  eye"  on  the 
youth. 

'  'E's  a  good  lad,  is  Mark."  Then  she  added 
impressively :  "  'E's  got  good  connexions,  wonderfully 
good  connexions.  You  might  not  believe  it,  but  'e  'as. 
I  suppose  you  think  Mark's  a  funny  name.  'E's 
named  after  somebody  big,  'e  is.  An'  'e  do  take  after 
'im  in  'is  looks." 

At  that  moment  Mark,  who  had  wandered  some 
distance  away  from  his  parent,  came  up  with  an 
attempt  at  a  nautical  swagger. 

"  I  say,  Towney,"  he  said  to  Tug,  "  I  lost  twenty- 
two  quid  at  Crown  an'  Anchor  on  the  trip  'ome." 

'•'  More  bloody  fool  you,"  Tug  muttered  under  his 
breath,  but  not  loud  enough  for  Mark's  mother  to 
hear.  He  did  not  want  to  hurt  her  feelings. 
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'  That's  right,  'e  did,"  she  corroborated.  "  Twenty- 
two  pounds;  all  Vd  saved  through  the  commission." 

She  nodded  her  head  at  her  son,  half-reproachfully, 
half-admiringly. 

'  You  sailors !     You  don't  care  a  brass  farden  for 
anything,"  she  added. 

Yes.  Tug  remembered  that  Crown  and  Anchor 
board  run  by  Fyson  on  the  fore  well-deck  of  the 
Franz  Bauermann.  He  remembered  Fyson  and  his 
leather-lunged  oratory. 

"  Plank  it  down,  me  lucky  lads.  Plank  it  down 
thick  and  'eavy.  No  limits  in  this  'ere  firm.  We 
pays  out  in  'undreds.  Up  she  comes  again,  three 
'ooks.  You're  unlucky,  sir,  this  time." 

Alletson  was  generally  the  unlucky  one.  He  was 
inevitably  the  unlucky  one  in  the  end.  In  any  case 
a  fellow  like  Fyson  would  not  be  long  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  cash  of  a  young  fool  like  Alletson. 

Much  as  Tug  despised  the  young  ordinary  seaman, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  a  species  of  compassion 
for  him,  but  more  especially  for  the  woman  who 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  bring  him  into  the 
world. 

When  Tug  returned  to  Chatham  Barracks  he  found 
himself  among  a  crowd  of  complete  strangers.  The 
rest  of  the  survivors  of  the  prize  crew  of  the  Franz 
Bauermann  were  scattered  about  in  different  blocks 
of  the  barrack  buildings.  Much  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  encounter  a  friendly  face  among  the  crowd 
of  men  in  the  big  mess-room,  he  was  by  now  too 
seasoned  a  man-of-war's  man  to  be  made  in  the  least 
degree  miserable  by  such  an  isolation. 
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In  a  naval  depot  men  do  not  make  ready  acquaint- 
anceships as  they  do  in  a  man-of-war.  In  the  depot 
one  has  always  a  sense  of  impermanence.  New  faces 
appear,  one  gets  used  to  them,  and  then,  one  morning, 
one  finds  they  are  gone.  Always  people  are  coming 
and  going.  What  is  the  use  of  striking  up  friendships 
in  these  circumstances?  Tug  was  not  one  to  make 
ready  friendships  in  any  circumstances,  and  as  none 
of  the  other  men  seemed  disposed  to  seek  his  acquaint- 
ance, by  the  time  a  week  had  passed  away  he  was 
hardly  on  nodding  terms  with  anyone. 

Then,  one  evening,  a  familiar  face  appeared.  It 
was  his  old  shipmate,  Shiner  Wright.  Shiner  returned 
to  the  depot  exactly  seven  days  after  his  time,  and 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  recently  come  in  for  some 
heavy  treatment.  A  formidable-looking  bandage 
encircled  his  brow,  and  his  blue  jean  collar  was  blood- 
stained in  large  patches. 

In  answer  to  the  curious  inquiries  of  his  room- 
mates, he  displayed  not  the  least  reticence  about  his 
adventures.  According  to  his  own  account  he  had 
in  his  possession  on  the  previous  day  a  sum  of  three 
pounds  and  some  odd  shillings.  This  money  he  kept 
stowed  away  in  his  cholera  belt.  After  a  considerable 
number  of  drinks  at  a  pub  situated  somewhere  in  the 
outskirts  of  Chatham,  he  had  proceeded,  later  in  the 
evening,  into  the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  town. 
Somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood  he  had  picked  up 
with  a  prostitute  (a  "bag",  he  called  her,  using  the 
common  lower-deck  parlance),  and  with  this  woman 
he  had  gone  to  a  house  in  a  remoter  part  of  the  town. 

Now  Shiner  was  no  fool,  in  some  respects  at  least. 
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Without  being  in  any  way  mean  or  niggardly,  he  was 
able  to  boast  with  a  fair  amount  of  truth  that  no  one 
had  ever  managed  to  get  his  money  away  from  him 
against  his  will.  He  could,  and  did  very  often,  get 
insensibly  drunk,  but  whatever  reserve  cash  he  possessed 
always  remained  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  bout. 
Hence  that  three  pounds  stowed  in  the  flap  of  his 
cholera  belt.  A  man  may  get  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler, 
but  however  helpless  he  may  become,  the  removal 
of  anything  from  a  cholera  belt  worn  next  to  the  skin 
presents  a  rather  difficult  task  for  even  the  most  expert 
pickpocket. 

Shiner  went  to  bed  with  the  woman,  and  stayed 
there  all  night.  He  did  not  remove  the  cholera  belt, 
but  the  fact  that  he  was  undressed  reduced  to  a  large 
extent  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  that  safe  deposit. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  when  Shiner's  breathing  announced  in 
stentorian  tones  that  he  was  well  asleep,  the  woman 
decided  that  the  opportunity  was  a  good  one  to  relieve 
him  of  some  of  the  contents  of  that  belt.  Unfortun- 
ately for  her  the  belt  was  rather  tight,  and  Shiner 
had  taken  the  additional  precaution  of  wearing  it  with 
the  small  pocket  inside,  that  is  to  say,  next  to  his  skin. 
In  her  efforts  to  get  her  fingers  inside  the  flap  she 
paid  too  little  attention,  as  it  turned  out,  to  a  small 
table  which  stood  alongside  the  bed,  and  which,  owing 
to  its  very  close  proximity  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
covered  with  bottles  and  glasses,  formed  a  rather 
dangerous  adjunct  to  the  operation.  A  more  prudent 
thief  would  certainly  have  removed  it  before  getting 
to  work.  As  it  was,  she  pushed  against  it  rather 
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heavily,  and  although  the  push  was  not  sufficient  to 
overturn  it,  a  couple  of  empty  bottles  which  stood 
upright  near  the  edge  wobbled  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  finally  one  of  them  fell  with  a  crash  on  the 
linoleum-covered  floor.  The  woman  tried  to  pull  her 
hand  away,  but  the  noise  brought  Shiner  sufficiently 
to  his  senses  to  realize  that  something  untoward  was 
happening  about  his  person.  In  a  flash  he  was  wide 
awake. 

Let  Shiner  now  recount  in  his  own  words  what 
followed. 

"  I  woke  up  an'  found  the  bitch  tryin'  to  rob  me. 
She  'ad  'er  'and  in  me  cholery  belt.  By  Gawd,  I 
nearly  throttled  'er.  Then  I  chucked  'er  over  the  bed 
and  wolloped  her  good  an'  'ard.  Gawd,  you  should 
'ave  'card  'er  language.  I  should  say  she  was  the 
cream  o'  society. 

"  I  got  up  an'  started  to  dress.  And  then — Zonk! 
Something  'it  me.  She'd  crowned  me  with  a  bottle. 
I  made  for  'er  an'  she  'ollered  blue  murder.  And 
then  the  door  opened  an'  some  Erb  came  in — a  ponce 
of  'er's,  I  expect.  'E  went  for  me,  the  poor  crab.  I 
took  'is  photo  all  right,  an'  down  'e  went  on  the  deck. 
I  'ad  no  more  trouble  with  'im. 

'  Then  the  bitch  'eaved  another  bottle  at  me  an' 
bunked  out  o'  the  door  in  'er  nightdress.  Before  I 
got  properly  dressed  I  'card  'er  bawlin'  for  the  police 
at  the  front  door.  That  did  it.  I  'opped  out  o'  the 
winder  an'  down  a  drain-pipe,  over  a  couple  o'  garden 
walls,  an'  got  clear.  Me  money  was  all  right." 

This  epic  story  of  the  beach — the  sort  of  story  that 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  among  a  certain  class  of 
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matloes — was  listened  to  with  a  curious  interest  by 
Shiner's  mess-mates,  and  then  instantly  forgotten. 
Shiner's  bandaged  pate  continued  to  be  noticed  for  a 
very,  very  short  time  as  a  new  feature  of  the 
surroundings,  and  then  that,  too,  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Tug  went  ashore  that  evening  for  the  first  time 
since  his  return  from  leave.  If  he  had  not  noticed 
the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  uniformed  men 
while  he  was  in  London  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
notice  it  here  in  Chatham.  In  the  central  parts  of 
the  town  the  main  streets  during  the  early  evening 
time  were  packed  with  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  the 
roadway,  as  well  as  on  the  pavements,  they  walked 
or  loitered,  singly  or  in  groups,  and  the  traffic  was  at 
times  very  much  impeded  by  their  presence.  The 
tramcars  especially  were  forced,  while  traversing  these 
thoroughfares,  to  crawl  along  at  a  walking  pace,  and 
the  bells  rung  by  their  drivers  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  a  passage  through  the  throng  made  a  con- 
tinuous and  monotonous  accompaniment  to  the  noises 
of  the  crowd.  As  darkness  fell  the  numbers  greatly 
diminished.  The  darkened  streets  had  little  attraction 
for  the  majority.  They  found  better  entertainment  in 
the  music-halls  and  picture-houses.  A  large  number 
of  them  swarmed  into  the  public-houses,  which  soon 
became  filled  to  overflowing. 

Occasionally  there  was  trouble  with  drunken  men, 
though  not  so  often  as  one  might  suppose,  taking  into 
account  the  numbers  of  unruly  characters  that  a 
packed  garrison  town  must  inevitably  produce.  The 
dark  streets  made  a  poor  stage  for  the  activities  of 
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the  "fighting  drunks".  Your  soused  husky  usually 
likes  an  audience  for  the  display  of  his  bellicosity. 
That  he  himself  should  be  able  to  sec  what  he  is 
doing  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  important.  But  as  a 
quencher  of  the  fighting  spirit  darkness  is  almost  as 
effective  as  a  stream  of  water  from  a  fire-hose. 

Before  returning  to  the  barracks  Tug  turned  into 
the  door  of  "The  Jolly  Foretopmen"  with  the  idea  of 
getting  himself  a  drink.  For  one  of  his  unconvivial 
nature  he  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  public-house.  "The  Jolly  Foretopmen"  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
soakers  of  Chatham.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  frequent 
disturbances,  and  on  this  account  and  also  because  of 
its  unsavoury  reputation  in  another  respect,  the  naval 
authorities  had  more  than  once  threatened  to  place 
it  out  of  bounds  for  the  sailors.  Tug,  however,  was 
in  a  sense  new  to  Chatham;  he  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  pubs  and  their  various  reputations.  He  was 
thirsty  and  wanted  a  drink,  and  "The  Jolly  Foretop- 
men" happened  to  be  the  house  nearest  to  hand. 
Accordingly  he  pushed  open  the  door  and  stepped 
inside. 

Through  the  thick  haze  of  tobacco  smoke  he  saw 
a  crowd  of  men,  some  of  whom  were  drinking,  others 
talking,  some  shouting,  a  few  singing.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  uniformed  man-of-war's  men;  there  were 
one  or  two  in  civilian  garb,  men  whose  dark-blue 
jerseys  proclaimed  them  none  the  less  to  be  men  of 
the  sea;  here  and  there  was  a  man  in  the  khaki 
uniform  of  a  soldier.  The  small  bar  was  packed,  and 
Tug  paused  on  the  threshold  undecided  whether  to 
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push  his  way  through  the  throng  to  the  counter  or 
seek  refreshment  elsewhere.  Suddenly  he  felt  his 
sleeve  pulled.  He  looked  round  and  beheld  his  ship- 
mate of  the  Agesilaus,  the  stoker  Fyson. 

'  'Ere  y'are,  boyo.  Come  round  'ere,"  shouted 
Fyson.  "  Let  'im  come  by,"  he  said  to  another 
bluejacket  who  was  trying  to  explain  in  reiterated 
phrases  to  a  couple  of  cronies  that  "war  ain't  no 
bleed 'n  game  o'  shove-'apenny,  it  ain't". 

The  sailor  stopped  his  discourse  for  a  moment  as 
he  turned  his  blear-eyed  regard  to  Tug's  countenance. 
Then  he  moved  a  few  inches  on  one  side  to  let  him 
pass. 

;'  What  y'avin',  old  Tug?"  said  Fyson. 

"  Just  a  beer,"  replied  Tug.  He  would  have 
preferred  different  company,  but  he  did  not  want 
to  appear  ungracious  in  return  for  his  shipmate's 
hospitality. 

Fyson  pushed  his  way  to  the  counter. 

'  Two  pints,"  he  shouted. 

Tug  now  observed  that  his  old  shipmate  had  already 
taken  about  as  much  as  he  could  carry. 

"  Two  pints,"  Fyson  shouted  again  as  the  barman 
passed  hurriedly  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter. 

"  All  right,  all  right,"  said  the  man.  "  Can't 
attend  to  'alf  a  dozen  at  once." 

"  'Ere,"  Fyson  said  suddenly  to  a  flashily-dressed 
woman  near  to  him  whom  Tug  observed  for  the  first 
time.  "  You'll  'avc  one  with  me.  Drink  up,  Poll." 
He  turned  once  more  to  the  counter. 

"  Another  pint  fer  the  lady,"  he  bawled. 

The  woman  nodded  her  head.     She  was  about 
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thirty  years  of  age.  Tug  noticed  that  her  face  was 
plentifully  powdered  and  her  lips  a  bright  red. 

'  'Ere's  yer  two  pints,"  said  the  barman,  smacking 
down  two  mugs  on  the  counter. 

"  I  said  another  one,"  said  Fyson.  "  Poll  'ere." 
He  pointed  to  the  woman.  "  I  want  three  pints." 

Rapidly  the  man  produced  another  mug  of  beer. 
Fyson  dug  his  hand  into  his  trouser  pocket  and  pro- 
duced a  handful  of  silver  and  coppers,  from  which  he 
slowly  counted  out  the  price  of  the  beer. 

"  'Ere  y'are,  Poll.  Get  that  down  yer."  He  paid 
the  barman  and  then  turned  a  flushed  countenance 
towards  Tug.  His  eyes  were  half-closed  and  his  lower 
lip  hung  downward.  He  spoke  thickly  and  haltingly. 
'  Tug  Wilson.  You're  a  good  shipmate.  I  always 
said  you  was.  Drink  up  an'  'ave  'nother.  See  that 
tart  over  there?  She's  a  goo'  woman,  she  is.  Ain't 
no  better.  Drink  like  a  bloody  whale. 

"  'Ere,  Poll.  I  say,  Poll,"  he  said.  "  An  old  ship 
o'  mine."  He  took  hold  of  Tug's  arm  and  pulled 
him  forward. 

The  woman  called  Poll  was  holding  an  animated 
discussion,  plentifully  interlarded  with  oaths,  with  a 
marine  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  her.  She 
turned  her  head  in  Tug's  direction. 

"  Blimey,  what  a  gate  this  towney  o'  mine's  got," 
she  said,  indicating  the  marine,  who  was  holding  a 
mug  of  beer  with  one  hand  and  trying  to  pull  her 
round  to  face  him  with  the  other,  at  the  same  time 
muttering :  "  Listen  a-me." 

"  Take  your  bloody  mitts  off,"  she  said  to  the 
marine.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  this  young  man." 
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The  marine,  still  grasping  the  woman's  shoulder, 
turned  towards  Tug. 

"  You  run  away  and  .  .  ."he  began. 

'  Take  your  blasted  maulers  off  me,"  screamed  Poll 
at  him.  "  What  d'ye  reckon  I  am,  then?"  She  shook 
herself  free. 

"  Look  'ere.  That's  all  right,"  Fyson  intervened. 
"  Old  ship  o'  mine.  Ain't  yer,  old  Tug?" 

"  I  don't  care  nothing  about  .  .  ."  the  marine 
shouted  bellicosely. 

"  Oh,  dry  up,"  Poll  interrupted  angrily.  "  Who 
wants  to  listen  to  your  gate?  I  want  to  talk  to  this 
nice  young  towney  of  mine  here.  What's  yer  name, 
Towney?" 

So  far  Tug  had  not  spoken.  He  was,  in  fact, 
wondering  how  he  could  gracefully  retire  from  a 
company  which  he  did  not  altogether  relish. 

"What's  'is  name!"  Fyson  suddenly  bawled  with 
an  explosion  of  senseless  laughter.  "  What's  'is  name ! 
Why,  that's  old  Tug  Wilson,  that  is.  Old  ship  o' 
mine,  ain't  yer,  Towney?" 

"  Yes,"  corroborated  Tug. 

The  woman  sidled  up  to  him. 

"  Got  any  cash,  dearie?  'Course  you  'ave.  You 
ain't  been  long  ashore,  I  know.  Been  foreign?  Eh?" 

"  You've  come  to  the  wrong  bloke  for  cash,"  Tug 
responded  uneasily. 

"  Don't  tell  me  that,  Towney.  I  know  better.  Tell 
you  what.  Take  me  out  of  'ere.  I  know  a  nice  little 
place." 

"  'Ere.     'Ave  some  more  beer,"  interrupted  Fyson. 

"  I  ain't  drunk  yer  rotten  beer,"  the  marine  said 
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to  him  with  a  mournful  air.  Then,  all  at  once,  he 
got  very  angry,  and  before  Fyson  could  make  any 
reply  he  shouted  at  him  threateningly : 

"  I  tell  yer  I  ain't  drunk  yer  beer." 

He  raised  his  fist  and  hit  Fyson  on  the  side  of  the 
face.  It  was  not  a  heavy  blow,  but  Fyson  was  not 
very  steady  on  his  feet.  He  staggered  and  fell  heavily 
against  another  man  and  finally  flopped  on  the  floor. 
'  'Old  that  one,"  said  the  marine,  standing  with 
his  legs  wide  apart. 

Tug  bent  down  to  help  his  old  shipmate  to  rise, 
but  the  woman  Poll  grabbed  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Leave  'im  alone.  He's  all  right,"  she  said. 
"  Come  outside  along  with  me.  I  know  a  nice  place; 
fine."  But  Tug  paid  no  heed  to  her. 

Fyson  staggered  on  to  his  feet  and,  lowering  his 
head,  went  for  the  marine.  A  confused  combat 
followed  in  the  crowded  bar.  Some  of  the  men  were 
shoved  this  way  and  that  by  the  combatants  as  well 
as  by  others  who  were  trying  to  get  out  of  their  way. 
Tug  was  thrust  against  the  counter.  A  glass  fell  off 
and  was  smashed  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  The  pressure 
round  him  was  relieved  after  a  while  as  the  combatants 
struggled  away  towards  the  back  of  the  bar.  But  Tug 
had  no  sooner  left  the  counter  than  he  found  himself 
crushed  against  the  wall.  He  could  not  see  Fyson 
or  the  marine,  but  the  sound  of  blows  and  the  constant 
stream  of  oaths  assured  him  that  the  fight  was  still 
in  progress.  Poll  had  also  disappeared  from  his 
vicinity.  A  squat  but  muscular  barman  pushed  his 
way  into  the  midst  of  the  struggling  mass.  After  a 
time  the  fight  was  stopped  by  some  means  that  Tug 
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could  only  guess.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  marine, 
capless,  being  thrust  out  of  the  door.  He  was  bawling 
oaths  and  imprecations.  The  barman  stooped,  and 
Tug  saw  him  fling  a  shapeless  object — it  was  the 
marine's  cap — out  of  the  door. 

Tug  had  had  enough  of  "The  Jolly  Foretopmen". 
He  sidled  his  way  out  to  the  street  and  made  his  way 
back  to  the  barracks. 

Two  days  later,  in  company  with  five  other  stokers, 
among  whom  was  his  old  shipmate  Shiner  Wright, 
he  left  the  depot  to  join  the  light  cruiser  Camborne. 


CHAPTER     XXVII 

THE  "CAMBORNE" 

ON  a  hazy  and  windless  afternoon  in  the  early 
summer  the  Cam  borne,  in  company  with  a  division 
of  destroyers,  might  have  been  seen  steaming  through 
the  North  Sea  at  a  speed  of  a  little  more  than  twenty 
knots  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Dutch  Frisian 
Islands.  There  was  no  horizon  to  be  seen.  The  range 
of  visibility  was  no  greater  than  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  any  direction,  and  the  calm,  dull  green 
sea  gradually  lost  its  tint  as  it  receded  distantward 
until  it  merged  at  length  into  the  grey  background 
of  the  hazy  atmosphere.  Nothing  else  was  visible  to 
the  scanning  eyes  on  board  the  ships  comprising  the 
small  squadron  or  flotilla,  except  that  very  occasion- 
ally a  small  black  object  would  show  itself  as  the  rise 
and  fall  of  a  wave  would  reveal  a  floating  mine. 

Tug  was  on  watch  in  the  for'ard  boiler-room.  He 
found  his  job  of  attending  to  one  of  the  large  oil-fired 
boilers,  with  its  unfamiliar  arrangement  of  drums  and 
water-tubes,  a  very  quiet  and  unhurried  one  after  the 
straining  and  sweating  work  of  the  coal  ships  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed. 

It  was  getting  near  seven  bells  in  the  afternoon 
when  suddenly  there  was  heard  the  noisy  rattle  of  the 
stokehold  "buzzer".  It  was  the  call  to  "Action 
Stations".  A  few  moments  later  the  artificer  engineer, 
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whose  duty  it  was  to  take  control  of  the  for'ard 
boiler-room,  came  climbing  hastily  down  the  ladder. 
The  warrant  officer  stepped  quickly  up  to  the  nearest 
boiler  and  glanced  at  the  gauges.  As  he  did  so  he 
blew  out  his  breath  noisily,  as  if  he  had  just  taken 
part  in  a  strenuous  race.  Then  he  heaved  a  prodigious 
sigh. 

"  We're  going  to  see  something,  I  think,"  he  said 
to  the  petty  officer. 

Tug,  who  overheard  the  remark,  thought  they  were 
not  likely  to  see  very  much  down  where  they 
were,  but  naturally  in  the  circumstances  he  said 
nothing. 

The  artificer  engineer  was  a  small  man  named 
Marley.  He  spoke  quickly,  and  moved  quickly  with 
a  sort  of  dancing  movement.  It  was  believed  that 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  dancing  man.  He  had  a  habit, 
whenever  he  wanted  to  speak  to  anyone,  of  sliding 
up  to  him  on  tiptoe.  When  anyone  addressed  him 
he  would  swing  round  suddenly  on  his  toes,  place 
one  foot  forward  and  bend  his  body  so  that  his  stern 
was  stuck  well  out,  thus  striking  what  he  imagined 
to  be  a  graceful  attitude. 

He  had  two  favourite  words  in  his  vocabulary: 
"Scandalous"  and  "Colossal",  and  he  brought  them 
to  bear  at  every  conceivable  opportunity. 

Quickly  additional  burners  were  set  going  in  the 
furnaces,  the  fans  were  accelerated,  and  the  speed  of 
the  ship  was  worked  up  until  she  was  doing  all  the 
knots  of  which  she  was  capable.  The  noise  in  the 
boiler-room  now  became  very  great  indeed,  and  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  out  a  spoken  order. 
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Very  soon  a  series  of  palpable  jolts  indicated  that  the 
guns  up  top  were  being  fired. 

Tug  saw  Mr.  Marley  go  up  to  the  petty  officer  and 
bawl  in  his  ear.  He  just  caught  the  words  "Hun 
destroyers".  The  petty  officer  nodded  and  the 
engineer  nodded  back.  Very  soon  the  news  was  in 
possession  of  everyone  in  the  stokehold. 

The  information  that  Mr.  Marley  had  imparted  to 
his  subordinate  was  correct.  The  temporary  lifting 
of  the  haze  over  the  sea,  owing  to  a  slight  breeze  that 
had  arisen,  had  revealed  the  presence,  some  four  or 
five  miles  away,  of  three  long,  low,  short-funnelled 
steamers  whose  immediate  change  of  course  and 
precipitate  flight  labelled  them  at  once  as  enemy  craft. 
Immediate  chase  and  action  was  signalled  from 
the  Cam  borne,  and  forthwith  the  small  British 
squadron  proceeded  at  top  speed  after  the  fleeing 
Germans. 

The  sudden  demands  on  the  engines  of  the 
Cam  borne  and  the  inevitable  large  and  sudden 
increase  of  fuel  consumption  also  resulted,  most 
unfortunately  as  it  turned  out,  in  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  volume  of  smoke  emitted  from  the  funnels. 
The  for'ard  set  of  boilers  were  the  greatest  sinners  in 
this  respect,  and  it  was  from  the  fore  funnel  therefore 
that  a  long  stream  of  black  smoke  issued  forth  to  trail 
along  the  upper  works  of  the  ship,  enveloping  the 
six-inch  gun  platforms  in  a  smudgy  haze,  and  rather 
discommoding  the  gunlayers  and  guns'  crews.  A 
complaint  was  forwarded  to  the  bridge,  and  the 
captain  directed  a  lieutenant  to  give  the  for'ard 
boiler-room  a  "jerk". 
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However,  by  the  time  this  officer  had  stepped  to 
the  telephone  and  got  the  connection  with  the  for'ard 
boiler-room  the  trouble  had  died  down  and  the  smoke 
conditions  were  normal  again.  But  Lieutenant  Cripps 
had  been  told  to  give  the  boiler-room  a  jerk,  and  being 
what  is  known  in  the  Navy  as  a  "sarky"  person,  he 
thought  it  just  as  well  to  shake  up  the  people  down 
below  with  a  few  well-chosen  words. 

"  Below  there;  for'ard  boiler-room,"  he  called. 
"  What  are  you  trying  to  do  down  there?  Make  a 
smoke-screen?" 

A  pause;  and  then: 

"  Can't  hear,"  floated  up  to  his  listening  ear. 

"  I  say,  are  you  trying  to  make  a  smoke-screen?" 
he  bawled. 

This  time  the  answer  came :  "  Right." 

It  was  Mr.  Marley  who  had  answered  the  navy- 
phone  call.  But  the  din  in  the  stokehold  was  very 
great,  and  for  a  time  he  could  make  nothing  of  what 
was  said.  He  placed  his  hand  over  his  other  ear  and 
listened  with  all  his  might.  He  heard  a  mumble, 
and  then  came  the  words  fairly  distinctly: 

"...  make  a  smoke-screen." 

Mr.  Marley  hung  up  the  receiver  and  danced  away 
from  the  bulkhead.  The  petty  officer  was  standing 
still  and  looking  at  him  expectantly.  Mr.  Marley 
slid  up  to  him  and,  poising  himself  on  his  toes,  bawled 
up  at  him.  The  petty  officer,  who  was  a  tall  man, 
bent  down  and  placed  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

"  Want  a  smoke-screen.  .  .  .  Give  'em  a  good  'un. 
.  .  .  Colossal." 

The  petty  officer  nodded  and  straightened  himself 
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up.  Mr.  Marley  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  do 
things  by  halves.  A  few  minutes  later  the  people  on  the 
upper  deck  became  aware  of  a  tremendous  volume  of 
thick  and  heavy  black  smoke  pouring  from  the  fore 
funnel.  It  drooped  at  once  and  spread  downward  and 
outward  behind  the  funnel,  forming  a  dark  pall 
impenetrable  to  the  eyesight.  On  deck  it  was  soon 
darker  than  the  blackest  night.  Then  lurid  and 
sanguinary  were  the  curses  and  swear  words  that  came 
from  the  guns'  crews,  for  the  view  was  entirely 
blotted  out,  not  only  that  of  the  ships  at  which  they 
had  been  firing,  but  also  the  very  guns  which  they 
were  trying  to  serve. 

And  by  the  time  that  the  people  in  the  for'ard 
boiler-room  had  been  made,  with  the  help  of  suitable 
or  unsuitable  comments  on  their  "savvy",  to  under- 
stand what  was  required  of  them,  and  the  result  of 
their  well-meant  but  misdirected  effort  had  blown 
away,  it  was  found  that  the  haze  had  once  more 
settled  down,  and  the  enemy  ships  were  no  longer 
visible.  Naturally  the  men  on  the  upper  deck  were 
not  a  little  annoyed  at  what  they  considered  the 
stupidity  of  their  comrades  down  below,  and  they 
gave  vent  to  their  vexation  in  phrases  that  were  not 
at  all  complimentary  to  the  engine-room  department 
of  the  ship. 

The  captain  sent  for  the  engineer  commander,  and 
there  on  the  bridge  the  luckless  engineer  had  to  listen 
to  a  few  tart  and  pointed  comments  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  staff.  The  engineer  commander,  of 
course,  passed  on  the  diatribe,  together  with  a  little 
corollary  of  his  own,  to  the  artificer  engineer  as  soon 
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as  "Action  Stations"  was  called  off.  Mr.  Marley  left 
the  engineer's  office  murmuring  "Scandalous". 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  unfortunate  affair  was 
that  verbal  instructions  of  this  kind  given  from  the 
bridge  to  the  boiler-room  were  altogether  discarded. 
An  electric  gong  was  installed  in  the  boiler-room,  and 
a  code  of  a  simple  kind  was  established  by  means  of 
which  it  was  hoped  that  misunderstanding  of  orders 
would  in  future  be  avoided. 

The  summer  passed  with  frequent  patrols,  constant 
alarms,  but  comparative  failure  to  bring  the  enemy 
forces  to  action.  The  strain  imposed  on  the  ship's 
company  was  nevertheless  considerable.  An  untiring 
watchfulness  and  complete  readiness  for  all  emer- 
gencies was  the  indispensable  condition  of  their 
existence.  The  very  nature  of  modern  sea  warfare 
was  such  as  to  render  them  liable  to  the  direst 
penalties  should  they  be  found  wanting  in  the  smallest 
degree  in  the  very  high  standard  of  efficiency  which 
their  service  demanded.  The  enemy,  despite  the 
foolish  levity  with  which  the  mere  mention  of  his  sea 
forces  was  received  by  the  uninformed,  was  far  too 
clever  to  be  given  the  smallest  advantage  which  fore- 
sight and  preparation  might  counteract.  The  men 
who  manned  the  scouting  forces  of  the  British  Navy, 
to  give  them  only  their  due,  were  fully  alive  to  what 
they  were  facing,  and  they  could  fairly  claim  that  any 
mishaps  that  did  occur  were  those  which  no  amount 
of  foresight  and  watchfulness  could  have  averted. 

And  so  the  summer  went  by.  The  calm  weather 
and  slight  seas  which  made  these  cruises,  apart  from 
considerations  of  the  dangerous  possibilities  with 
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which  they  were  attended,  almost  a  pleasure  to 
perform,  now  gave  way  to  dull  skies,  gusty  winds,  and 
a  choppy  sea*  To  the  consciousness  of  ever-present 
danger  were  added  the  bodily  discomforts  of  a  cold 
patrol. 

One  grey  autumn  afternoon  the  Cam  borne  left 
harbour  and  proceeded  on  a  course  generally  easterly 
that  would  bring  her  eventually  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coast  of  Holland.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
the  wind,  which  at  the  start  had  been  light  and  fitful 
from  the  west,  gradually  crept  round  to  west-south- 
west, became  steady,  and  then  grew  stronger.  The 
last  appearance  of  the  horizon  before  the  sun  went 
down  betokened  heavy  weather  before  morning. 

By  nightfall  the  wind  had  increased  considerably. 
The  engines  were  slowed  down,  and  throughout  the 
night  the  ship  laboured  through  an  increasingly 
troubled  sea  at  a  bare  fifteen  knots.  Before  morning 
the  wind  was  logged  at  gale  force.  Heavy  blows  were 
repeatedly  felt  as  her  nose  hit  a  stiffer  sea  than  usual. 
As  the  hands  changed  watch  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  a  "buzz"  of  mysterious  origin  went  round 
among  the  watchkeepers  that  the  purpose  of  the  cruise 
had  been  abandoned  and  that  the  ship  was  returning 
to  harbour. 

The  arrival  of  daylight  found  the  gale  at  its  height. 
Nasty  cross  seas,  steep  and  threatening,  reared  them- 
selves on  the  port  bow,  paused,  so  it  seemed,  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  flung  themselves  at  the  stagger- 
ing cruiser.  Floods  of  broken  water  surged  over  the 
upper  deck,  splashed  violently  against  the  casings  and 
screen,  and  then  scurried  aft  as  the  bows  lifted  slightly 
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to  meet  the  next  onslaught,  while  each  time  a 
diminishing  cataract  fell  from  the  high  fo'c'sle.  But 
the  ship  gave  way  very  little  to  meet  the  seas.  Long, 
flat,  and  narrow,  built  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  a 
destroyer,  there  was  little  about  her  design  to  enable 
her  to  ride  comfortably  over  such  waves  as  these.  She 
pursued  an  inflexible  course.  She  hit  the  seas,  or  the 
seas  hit  her;  she  staggered  at  the  heavier  blows,  and 
her  fabric  shuddered;  but  through  them  all  she  went 
with  a  determination  that  was  almost  human.  And 
in  her  deluged  decks  she  exhibited  the  traces  of  each 
encounter. 

Below  decks  the  thumps  and  crashes,  although  still 
heavier  since  the  gale  had  developed,  sounded  less 
alarming  than  during  the  dark  hours.  On  the  stokers' 
mess-deck  rills  of  water  trickled  from  starboard  to  port 
and  from  port  to  starboard  as  the  deck  swayed.  This 
was  the  result  of  somebody's  unlucky  entry  or  exit 
when  the  hatch,  raised  at  the  wrong  moment,  or  not 
closed  at  the  right  one,  had  admitted  a  torrent  of 
water  which  the  coaming  had  failed  to  arrest.  The 
electric-lights  still  shone,  for,  of  course,  apart  from 
the  occasional  and  momentary  raising  of  the  hatch, 
no  entry  existed  for  the  admission  of  daylight. 

Tug  had  the  forenoon  watch.  He  had  been 
transferred  recently  from  the  stokehold  to  the  engine- 
room.  Having  finished  his  breakfast,  a  basin  of  tea 
and  a  chunk  of  bread  smeared  with  margarine,  and 
— most  miraculous  in  the  circumstances — a  rasher  of 
bacon  fried  and  hot,  he  changed  into  stokehold  rig 
and  made  his  way  via  the  upper  deck  to  the  for'ard 
engine-room. 
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Down  there  comparative  peace  reigned.  The  blows 
were  more  muffled;  they  sounded  as  if  delivered 
through  a  kind  of  air  cushion.  The  floorplates  and 
bulkheads  vibrated,  it  is  true,  but  the  disconcerting 
thuds  were  not  nearly  so  violent  down  here.  The 
watchkeepers,  as  nearly  always  they  are  when  on 
watch  in  the  engine-room,  were  silent  while  attending 
to  their  duties.  (Officers  are  more  in  evidence  in 
engine-rooms,  and  engine-room  hands  of  whatever 
rating  are  never  wholly  at  their  ease  while  those 
gentlemen  are  about.) 

Tug  performed  his  round  of  duties  as  quietly  as  the 
rest.  It  was  just  after  three  bells;  he  had  completed 
filling  the  cup  of  a  lubricating  pipe  when  the  whole 
space  in  which  he  stood  gave  a  violent  lurch  forward, 
and  a  deep  and  heavy  thud  was  felt  that  nearly  threw 
him  off  his  feet.  Every  watchkeeper  stopped  dead 
and  remained  for  an  appreciable  interval  in  the 
attitude  in  which  he  happened  to  be.  The  engineer 
of  the  watch — it  was  the  senior  engineer-lieutenant 
— had  his  hand  raised  half-way  to  a  pressure  gauge. 
It  remained  there  for  quite  three  seconds  before  it 
slowly  sank  to  his  side.  All  eyes  were  directed 
instinctively  towards  him  as  the  natural  leader  in  an 
emergency.  All  hands  had  made  a  pretty  shrewd 
guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  thud.  It  was  no  sea 
this  time;  everyone  knew  that. 

The  engineer  took  a  step  forward  and  raised  his 
hand. 

"  Carry  on,"  he  said  in  a  gruff  voice.  Then  he 
made  a  hasty  survey  of  certain  of  the  gauges.  The 
for'ard  set  of  engines  were  still  revolving. 
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Clang  I 

Everyone  was  still  more  visibly  startled  this  time. 
Nerves  were  now  undoubtedly  a  bit  on  edge. 

The  engine-room  telegraph  pointed  to  "Stop". 

The  engine-room  artificer  swung  round  the  regulator. 
The  quivering  ceased.  Except  for  the  rising,  falling, 
and  swaying  of  the  ship's  fabric  the  engine-room  was 
still. 

Then  was  seen  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  discipline 
practised  in  the  Navy.  None  of  these  men  knew  pre- 
cisely what  had  happened.  None  knew  how  near  they 
were  to  abrupt  extinction.  All  they  knew  was  that  a 
very  ugly  situation  had  arisen,  that  some  catastrophe 
had  occurred,  that  a  howling  gale  was  raging  without, 
and  that  should  the  ship  sink  under  their  feet  the 
chances  of  their  reaching  even  the  upper  deck  were 
small  indeed.  And  the  sense  of  their  danger  was  not 
lessened  by  the  absence  of  accurate  knowledge  with 
regard  to  it.  Yet  not  one  of  them  thought  of  even 
momentarily  leaving  his  job.  There  was  no  machine 
for  forcing  immediate  and  unquestioning  obedience 
such  as  exists  among  bodies  of  soldiers;  no  hierarchy 
of  non-commissioned  officers  trained  to  exact  a 
machine-like  response  to  the  most  trifling  commands; 
no  detailed  orders  for  the  regulation  of  their  duty 
and  conduct  in  this  emergency;  nothing  but  the 
engineer's  curt  "Carry  on".  And  yet  it  answered  the 
purpose  in  this  instance  completely.  The  men 
continued  on  such  jobs  as  the  stationary  engines 
required  of  them.  When  these  were  done  they  stood 
by  and  waited  for  further  instructions. 

The  telephone  rattle  sounded  an  abrupt  challenge. 
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The  engineer  strode  quickly  to  the  corner  and  took 
up  the  receiver. 

"  Yes  .  .   ?     Oh,  yes,  sir." 

Someone  in  authority  was  calling  the  engine-room. 
Tug,  who  was  standing  near  the  engineer,  heard  his 
replies  given  in  quiet  and  respectful  tones,  but  of 
course  he  could  not  hear  what  was  said  at  the  other 
end.  The  engineer  listened  intently  for  a  space. 
'  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  can  tell  at  present." 

Another  interval  of  intent  listening;  and  then: 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

The  engineer  hung  up  the  receiver.  He  stood  for 
a  few  moments,  his  head  lowered  in  thought,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  All  the  hands  in  the 
engine-room  stood  watching  him  expectantly.  He 
made  a  gesture  and  was  about  to  speak  when  he 
suddenly  looked  upward.  A  figure  was  hastily 
descending  the  ladder;  it  was  the  engineer-commander. 
He  looked  rather  worried  as  he  approached  the  senior. 
A  conversation  in  subdued  tones  passed  between  them. 

Tug  listened  anxiously,  but  heard  little  of  their 
conversation.  He  caught  the  words  "Flooding"  and 
"Shore  up".  And  he  observed  that  both  engineers 
looked  at  the  bulkhead  which  divided  them  from  the 
after  engine-room.  The  engineer-commander  even 
tapped  it  with  his  knuckles,  though  what  he  expected 
that  to  tell  him  was  not  clear. 

But  things  were  happening  quickly  now.  Quite  a 
number  of  figures  were  seen  descending  the  ladder, 
and  foremost  among  them  was  the  carpenter.  The 
hands  who  followed  passed  down  sundry  baulks  of 
timber;  some  of  them  carried  bags  of  tools.  They 
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were  not  long  in  getting  to  work.  In  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time  the  bulkhead  was  shored  up,  and 
all  was  done  that  forethought  could  devise  to  render 
secure  this  vital  compartment  of  the  ship. 

In  the  meantime  the  news  was  whispered  about 
among  the  watchkeepers — more  or  less  near  to  the 
truth — as  to  the  nature  of  the  disaster.  Tug  learned 
that  a  mine  had  hit  the  ship  somewhere  near  the  stern, 
and  that  the  after  engine-room  was  flooded.  Further 
odds  and  ends  of  news  and  rumours,  some  of  them 
extravagant  and  contradictory,  continued  to  float 
around.  One  said  that  the  watchkeepers  aft  had  been 
ordered  on  deck;  another  that  "every  mother's  son 
of  them  had  dipped";  a  third  stated  that  two  only 
had  got  out  alive.  On  one  thing  only  were  they  all 
agreed.  The  ship  had  "copped  a  packet".  Also  there 
appeared  no  immediate  danger  of  her  sinking.  There 
even  appeared  a  chance  of  working  her  back  to 
harbour  under  her  own  steam. 

More  conversations  were  held  with  the  bridge  by 
means  of  the  navyphone.  At  length  the  order  came 
to  start  the  engines  once  more.  Much  depended  on 
how  they  worked.  The  two  engineers  watched  care- 
fully as  the  engine  was  set  going  at  dead  slow. 
Seemingly  it  was  well.  More  conversations  with  the 
bridge  followed;  and  then  a  slight  increase  of  speed  was 
determined  upon.  But  it  was  at  a  very  slow  gait  that 
the  crippled  vessel  began  her  cautious  return  to  harbour. 

Tug  went  off  watch  soon  afterwards.  He  was  very 
perturbed.  Dinner  was  an  anxious  meal  for  everyone. 
All  knew  that  everything  depended  upon  that  shored- 
up  bulkhead.  Would  it  hold?  Would  the  straining 
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of  the  ship  consequent  upon  her  laboured  passage 
through  the  troubled  seas  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
that  which  the  catastrophe  had  already  wrought? 
Few  of  the  men  had  much  appetite  for  dinner.  But 
the  midday  tot  had  a  wonderfully  heartening  effect. 
After  drinking  it  the  gale  seemed  less  fierce;  the  good 
old  Cam  borne  felt  more  substantial  and  reliable. 
Weather  it?  Of  course  she'd  weather  it.  Tug  tackled 
his  cold  bully  beef  almost  with  gusto. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  the  hours  passed  by  and 
nothing  untoward  seemed  to  happen,  the  outlook 
became  notably  brighter.  The  gale  still  continued, 
but  every  hour  brought  the  ship  a  little  nearer  to 
safety.  Tug  kept  the  last  dog  watch.  When  he  came 
off  watch  it  was  dark,  but  the  somewhat  unpleasant 
prospect  of  spending  the  night  in  a  shattered  craft  on 
a  stormy  sea  was  notably  brightened  by  the  tidings 
that  met  him  when  he  reached  his  mess.  The  storm 
was  breaking.  Already  the  wind  had  fallen  con- 
siderably; the  seas  were  less  violent. 

When  he  was  called  for  the  morning  watch  the 
weather  was  comparatively  quiet.  During  the  watch 
he  was  informed  that  a  small  aiding  squadron  had 
come  up,  and  that  the  question  of  arranging  a  tow 
was  under  consideration.  But  the  distance  to  harbour 
was  not  now  very  great,  and  the  captain,  possibly  out 
of  a  species  of  bravado,  decided,  after  consultation  with 
the  engineer  commander,  to  dispense  with  towage. 

All  thereafter  went  well.  By  midday  the 
Cam  borne  had  reached  harbour,  and  was  warped  into 
dry  dock.  The  ship's  company  were  able  to  step  on 
dry  land. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

AN    OLD    FRIEND    AND    AN    ENTERTAINMENT 

THE  old  battleship  Marathon  was  moored  in  one  of 
the  basins  in  Chatham  Dockyard.  Just  before  the 
outbreak  of  War  she  was  marked  down  to  be  sold 
as  scrap.  But  the  numberless  unforeseen  emergencies 
that  arose  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
resulted,  not  only  in  her  retention  on  the  active  list, 
but  also  in  her  being  placed  in  the  fighting  line  on 
several  occasions  when  it  was  not  deemed  politic  to 
risk  the  more  valuable  ships.  Her  twin  funnels  and 
antiquated  fighting-tops  had  formed  marks  for  the 
German  gunners  many  times  off  the  Belgian  coast  in 
the  early  days  of  the  War.  At  the  Dardanelles  she 
had  expended  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ammunition, 
and  run  enormous  risks,  while  plastering  the  Turkish 
trenches  throughout  the  operations  of  that  unfortunate 
expedition.  She  had  had  several  miraculous  escapes 
from  torpedoes  fired  at  her  while  patrolling  those 
dangerous  waters,  and  her  upper-works  still  showed 
many  a  scar  that  the  land  batteries  of  the  enemy  had 
inflicted  upon  her.  Now,  in  honourable  retirement 
at  Chatham,  she  served  a  useful  though  less  exciting 
purpose.  Her  spacious  decks  formed  ample  accom- 
modation for  those  ship's  companies  or  other  bodies 
of  sailors  that  the  authorities  desired  to  keep  together. 
It  was  to  the  Marathon  that  the  crew  of  the 
253 
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damaged  Camborne  were  ordered  to  repair  on  their 
return  from  leave.  To  Tug  Wilson,  who  had  served 
for  a  very  long  time  in  small  cruisers,  the  interior  of 
the  battleship  seemed  enormous.  Whereas  hitherto 
it  seemed  that  he  had  scarcely  been  able  to  move  about 
without  cannoning  into  someone,  now  it  seemed  he 
had  to  go  quite  a  long  distance  to  get  anywhere  in 
the  ship. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Camborne  had 
been  brought  back  to  harbour  had  reflected  not  a 
little  credit  on  the  ship's  company.  Their  coolness 
under  rather  trying  conditions  had  not  passed  without 
notice  by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  in  his  report 
to  the  admiral  he  gave  praise  without  stint  to  both 
officers  and  men.  The  higher  powers  governing  the 
fleet  were  not  a  little  gratified  at  the  preservation  of  a 
valuable  fighting  unit  in  circumstances  where  its  total 
loss  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  and  they 
gave  expression  to  their  gratification  by  the  award  of 
a  number  of  decorations  to  the  more  outstanding 
persons  connected  with  the  affair.  Two  of  these 
decorations  came  to  the  engineer-commander  and  the 
senior  engineer-lieutenant  respectively.  For  the  men 
there  were  no  D.S.O.'s  or  Crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  but  a  few  of  them  did  get  something  which, 
from  their  point  of  view,  formed,  perhaps,  a  more 
substantial  reward  for  their  heroism. 

Not  a  little  to  his  surprise  Tug  Wilson  was  singled 
out  for  one  of  these  awards.  The  engineers,  in  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts,  decided  that  the  vacancies 
among  the  higher  ratings  of  stokers  caused  through  the 
catastrophe  in  the  North  Sea,  ought  to  be  filled  by 
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promotion  from  the  ranks  of  the  existing  personnel. 
Looking  through  the  records  of  their  men  they  found 
that  First-Class  Stoker  Ernest  Wilson,  First-Class  for 
Leave,  First-Class  for  Conduct,  Abilities  Superior, 
had  a  record  as  good  as  that  of  anyone  else  of  his  own 
rating.  Accordingly  one  morning  Tug  was  instructed 
to  put  in  a  request  to  see  the  captain  in  order  to  be 
rated  Acting  Leading  Stoker. 

This  unexpected  promotion,  coming  as  it  did  when 
the  tidings  from  the  various  fronts  betokened  the 
approaching  end  of  hostilities,  rather  altered  Tug's 
outlook  with  regard  to  the  Navy.  He  had  originally 
joined  for  the  duration  of  the  War,  and  throughout 
his  service  he  had  given  little  thought  to  the  future 
beyond  wondering  if  the  War  would  ever  come  to  an 
end.  Having  no  idea  of  continuing  service  after  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities,  he  had  never  troubled  himself 
with  considerations  about  promotion.  He  just  did  his 
job  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  But  now,  all  unexpectedly,  he  found  himself 
with  one  foot  on  the  ladder,  and,  although  he  had 
never  possessed  a  remarkable  amount  of  self-con- 
fidence, he  could  not  help  asking  himself,  now  that 
this  thing  had  happened  to  him,  if  he  had  not 
sufficient  intelligence  and  application  to  reach  con- 
siderably higher.  With  all  his  modest  self-esteem,  the 
answer  was  an  undoubted  "Yes". 

In  a  few  days  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would 
stick  to  the  Navy.  He  would  sign  on  for  long  service, 
and  devote  all  his  energies  to  an  effort  to  climb  as 
high  up  the  ladder  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  go. 
Having  made  this  resolve,  he  found  his  interest  in 
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life  generally  very  much  altered.  His  duties  ceased 
to  present  themselves  as  an  irksome  round  to  be 
endured  with  whatever  patience  and  fortitude  he 
could  summon.  They  were  now,  to  him,  a  means  of 
gaming  a  desired  end.  He  tackled  them  with 
enthusiasm.  He  found  his  job  interesting. 

Glowing  with  his  new-found  enthusiasm  he  found 
more  to  interest  him  in  the  dockyard.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  leading  hands  and  petty  officers. 
Some  of  them  took  him  to  their  messes  in  other 
ships.  He  went  into  the  stokeholds  and  engine- 
rooms  of  different  ships,  and  he  saw  them  with  a  new 
interest.  He  read  the  stoker's  manual  assiduously. 
He  managed  to  borrow  one  or  two  books  on  the 
elementary  principles  of  heat  engines.  In  the  Navy 
he  had  now  a  large  and  definite  aim,  apart  from  his 
share  in  a  War  whose  object  he  did  not  understand, 
and  for  whose  conduct,  it  must  be  said,  he  had  but 
little  enthusiasm. 

More  than  once  of  late  Tug  had  been  asking  himself 
what  all  this  tremendous  convulsion  was  about.  For 
what  reason  was  he,  with  so  many  others  like  himself, 
living  this  life  of  hazard  and  unease?  Why  had  they 
taken  him  to  equatorial  Africa  to  be  badly  knocked 
about,  and  all  but  slain  by  drilled  niggers  about  whom 
he  knew  nothing,  and  cared  nothing?  To  serve  what 
purpose  had  those  late  shipmates  of  his — one  of  them 
was  a  newly-joined  hostilities  stoker — drowned  like 
rats  in  the  after-engine-room  of  the  Cambornc.  What 
great  end  had  he,  and  others  like  him,  in  view  through 
all  this  uncomfortable  business?  Tug  did  not  know. 
He  had  recently  come  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  did 
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not  know.  He  read  in  the  daily  newspapers  that  this 
War  was  a  fight  for  World  Democracy;  but  with  all 
the  goodwill  in  the  world  he  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  found  this  doctrine  unconvincing.  He 
read  in  these  same  newspapers  that  all  Germans  were 
brutes,  and  he  tried  hard  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
case.  He  summoned  to  his  recollection  all  he  had 
heard  about  the  shooting  of  defenceless  Belgians  and 
the  deliberate  drowning  of  peaceful  merchant  sailors. 
But  ever  to  the  fore  among  these  considerations  came 
the  reflection  that  discipline,  that  supreme  and  ruth- 
less attribute  of  war,  was  a  force  against  which  no 
sentiment  of  mercy,  of  kindliness,  of  humanty,  or 
even  of  decency,  had  the  slightest  avail.  Tug  knew 
what  discipline  was.  He  knew  by  now  that  once  a 
man  became  a  part  of  that  vast  and  intricate  machine 
designated  "The  Forces  of  the  Crown",  he  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  give  effect  to  any  sentiment  of  his 
own.  In  all  circumstances  he  had  to  do  as  he  was 
told.  Certain  sentiments,  indeed,  were  prescribed  for 
him,  and  the  sooner  he  adjusted  himself  to  them,  and 
the  more  forceful  expression  he  gave  to  them,  the 
better  be  became  from  a  Service  point  of  view. 

Since,  then,  both  action  and  sentiment  were 
governed  by  the  higher  powers  that  were  vested  in  the 
commanding  officers,  what  was  the  use  of  trying  to 
fix  the  responsibility  for  any  act  on  the  individual 
soldier  or  sailor?  By  the  time  Tug  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  he  had  ceased  to  regard  the  Germans  as 
anything  but  machine-driven  units  that  circumstances 
had  placed  on  the  opposite  side  to  his  own.  He  had 
to  kill  them,  if  he  could,  and  they  had  to  kill  him. 
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Whatever  each  of  them  was  told  to  do,  he  must 
do  it.  It  was  a  state  of  affairs  about  which  it  seemed 
useless  to  speculate,  much  less  to  argue. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Tug  found  himself 
involved  in  argument  with  his  shipmates  over  the 
object  of  the  War,  and  the  reason  for  their  part  in  it. 
There  always  seemed  to  be  arguments  going  on  over 
this  matter.  The  question  was  of  such  a  degree  of 
simplicity  that  no  two  opinions  with  regard  to  it 
seemed  to  coincide.  When,  therefore,  Tug  read  in 
certain  newspapers  that  the  British  land  and  sea  forces, 
in  order  to  attain  the  ends  for  which  they  had  taken 
up  arms,  were  striving  with  a  species  of  white-heat 
enthusiasm  that  no  sufferings  or  disasters  could 
quench,  he  was  forced  to  ask  himself  what  sort  of 
an  object  it  could  be  in  regard  to  which  no  two  of 
his  acquaintances  were  in  agreement. 

And  granted  that  the  men  did  not  know  what 
they  were  fighting  for,  it  did  not  require  any  profound 
reasoning  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  making 
of  the  War,  if  it  was  not  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of 
measureless  wickedness  on  the  part  of  some  person  or 
persons,  was  at  all  events  a  senseless  abomination  for 
which  no  one,  according  to  the  accepted  order  of 
things,  seemed  to  be  accountable.  To  this  conclusion 
all  of  Tug's  acquaintances,  save  a  few  unteachable 
jingoes,  eventually  came.  Their  prime  interest  in  the 
War  resolved  itself  into  a  strong  desire  to  see  it 
concluded.  That  was  the  mighty  object  of  their 
present  hopes  and  striving.  True,  they  accepted 
without  question  the  doctrine  that  surrender  was 
inadmissible,  but  given  a  balance  of  victory  they  would 
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have  rejoiced  in  a  peace  and  dispensed  with  all  the 
cant  regarding  war  aims. 

All  at  once  an  astounding  change  came  over  the 
War.  Without  any  indication  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  was  impending,  it  became  suddenly  clear  that 
the  enemy  countries  were  at  their  last  gasp.  A  few 
short  and  hectic  weeks,  a  series  of  startling  bulletins, 
and  the  War  was  over.  The  great  end,  so  far  as 
Tug  and  his  shipmates  were  concerned,  was  attained. 

By  this  time  Tug  had  found  another  source  of 
interest.  He  had  a  girl.  Renie  Hackett  was  the 
daughter  of  a  bargee  who  lived  on  the  outskirts  of 
Chatham.  She  was  a  quiet-mannered  creature  with 
light  hair,  grey  eyes,  and  a  serious  outlook  on  life. 
She  was  not  particularly  fond  of  sailors  in  general — 
she  saw  too  much  of  them  and  their  seemingly 
unstable  way  of  life — but  she  took  to  Tug  amazingly. 
She  worked  behind  the  counter  of  a  draper's  shop  in 
Gillingham,  and  often  of  an  evening  Tug  met  her  at 
her  place  of  work,  and  they  spent  the  evening 
together.  Once  or  twice  Tug  visited  her  at  the  small 
house  where  she  lived — Number  5  Bollard  Lane,  close 
to  Rochester. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  while  Tug  was  making 
his  way  to  Bollard  Lane,  he  stood  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  kerb  at  the  busier  part  of  the  town,  while  he 
waited  for  the  passing  of  the  traffic  to  allow  him  to 
cross  the  road.  All  at  once  he  felt  the  back  of  his 
neck  pinched. 

He  turned  round  quickly.  A  shortish  thick-set 
sailor  stood  beside  him.  The  man's  face  was 
familiar. 
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The  man  nodded  to  him. 

"Why,  Chris  Aitken !     How  are  you?" 

"Might  be  worse.    Coin'  up  the  line,  old  son?" 

"No.     Are  you?" 

"  Sure." 

"  I'll  come  with  you  as  far  as  the  station." 

They  walked  along  the  road  together. 

"  What's  become  of  you  all  this  time?"  asked  Tug. 
"  Must  be  about  three  years  since  I  left  you  in 
Chatham." 

"  So  it  is,  Towney.  An'  some  three  years  it's  been 
to  me,  you  can  take  it  from  me.  D'ye  remember  I 
'ad  trouble  with  my  missis?" 

"  Sure  I  do.     I  was  sorry." 

"  Well,  that's  all  right,"  said  Aitken  easily.  "  The 
day  I  left  you  I  went  to  the  pay  bob  to  stop  'er 
separation  allowance.  'E  wanted  to  know  what  the 
trouble  was  all  about,  so  I  'ad  to  tell  'im.  'E  said : 
'  Why,  you're  a  free  man  now  then.'  So  I  was,  to 
be  sure.  It  'adn't  struck  me  that  way  before.  I  'adn't 
looked  at  it  that  way.  But  there  I  was,  a  free  man  with 
the  world  in  front  of  me,  as  you  might  say.  But  that 
wasn't  the  end  of  it.  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  but  a 
brother  of  'ers  somewhere  out  in  California  'ad  died 
an'  left  'er  a  fortune  of  nearly  eight  'undred  quid.  She 
'adn't  told  me  nothing  about  it,  of  course.  She  an' 
this  sojer  bloke  went  on  the  bust  with  it,  an'  one 
night  she  got  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler's  greaser,  an'  got 
runned  over  in  the  Mile  End  Road.  They  took  'er 
to  the  London  Orspital,  but  she  ex-pired.  So  that  was 
the  end  of  'er.  But  it  wasn't  the  end  of  the  cash  she'd 
come  into;  there  was  all  of  five  'undred  left  o'  that, 
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an'  most  of  it  came  to  this  kid,  after  the  Government 
'ad  'ad  their  dig  in." 

"  Have  you  got  married  again?" 

"  Not  much." 
'  What've  you  been  doing  in  the  Andrew  since?" 

"  I  spent  fifteen  months  in  one  o'  them  'Q'  boats, 
the  Andover.  There  was  a  bit  of  'Arry  Tate's  Navy 
about  that.  Nothing  spick  an'  span.  The  messes 
'ad  to  be  kept  Ai,  but  on  the  upper-deck  everything 
was  slovenly.  It  was  a  queer  sort  o'  business.  It 
wasn't  Navy,  an'  it  wasn't  Merchant  Service.  We 
was  like  a  bloomin'  'tec  'anging  round  after  a  gang 
o'  crooks.  An'  we  copped  more  than  one  of  'em. 
But  where've  you  been,  old  son?  I  see  you've 
shipped  the  'ook." 

'  Yes,"  said  Tug,  looking  at  the  anchor  on  his 
sleeve.  "  I  had  a  tremendous  long  time  out  in 
Africa.  Out  in  the  tropics." 

"  Oh,  aye.  I  could  tell  yer  a  few  things  about 
them  parts,  too.  East  or  West,  was  it?  I've  been  in 
more  than  one  dust-up  with  Arab  dhows  off  the  East 
Coast  in  my  time.  And  that  ain't  a  'ealth  resort. 
But  I  ain't  never  'ad  no  experience  like  the  Andover. 

"  Before  that  I  was  on  the  Tittlebat  destroyer  at 
the  Battle  o'  Jutland.  We  copped  a  packet  there,  all 
right.  We  was  blazing  fore  an'  aft,  an'  only  six  of  us 
got  away  un'urt.  I  was  picked  up  by  the  Usurper" 

As  they  turned  a  corner  not  far  from  the  station 
they  came  suddenly  upon  a  crowd  of  people.  From 
the  middle  of  the  crowd  there  came  the  sound  of  two 
female  voices  raised  in  angry  clamour.  Tug  and 
Aitken  caught  sight  of  two  women,  their  faces  thrust 
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forward  to  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other.  They 
were  abusing  each  other  in  shrill  tones.  The  language 
of  each  of  them  was  unrestrained  in  its  violence;  low 
adjectives  passed  two  and  fro  between  them  with  an 
ease  and  freedom  which  only  continuous  practice 
could  give. 

One  of  them  suddenly  raised  her  hand,  and  gave 
her  opponent  a  hard  slap  on  the  face.  A  sharp  scuffle 
followed.  Fists  and  finger-nails  were  brought  to  bear. 
Hats  were  snatched  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye; 
hair  was  torn  out  in  handfuls;  and  scratched  faces 
bore  witness  to  the  intensity  of  the  combat.  The 
timely  arrival  of  a  couple  of  constables  brought  the 
affair  to  a  summary  conclusion. 

"  A  lively  pair,  that,"  said  Tug,  as  they  passed 
on. 

"  They're  always  at  it,  them  two.  Two  o'  the 
women  oo  fell  in  the  Great  War." 

Tug  glanced  backward,  and  recognized  in  one  of 
the  women  who  was  gesticulating  in  the  grasp  of  a 
constable,  his  old  acquaintance  of  "The  Jolly 
Foretopmen." 

"  Well,  old  son,"  said  Aitken  suddenly,  "  that'll 
be  my  train,  I  reckon.  I  must  be  off.  Ten  days, 
I've  got.  Hope  you'll  be  a  chief  P.O.  when  I  get 
back.  So  long." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  as  Tug  was  walking  along 
the  jetty  alongside  the  battleship,  he  observed  a  couple 
of  sailors  industriously  daubing  paint  on  a  large  piece 
of  canvas  stretched  on  a  wooden  framework.  On 
going  closer  to  inspect  this  work,  he  found  that  the 
painted  canvas  resolved  itself  into  a  rather  crude 
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resemblance  to  the  exterior  of  a  shop.  It  was,  he 
discovered,  a  part  of  some  scenery  that  was  being 
prepared  for  a  sketch,  called  "Putting  the  Brokers 
In",  that  was  to  be  acted  by  sundry  members  of  the 
ship's  company.  On  what  was  represented  as  the 
shop-window  he  read  the  words : 

PLUSHY    AND    JINGLES 
RAG    AND    BONE    MERCHANTS. 

From  inquiries  he  learned,  what  most  of  the  ship's 
company  already  knew,  that  a  concert  was  to  be  held 
on  the  upper-deck  of  the  battleship  in  a  few  days' 
time.  Tug  had  been  so  much  immersed  in  his  own 
concerns  lately  that  he  had  heard  nothing  about  the 
approaching  concert.  Now,  turning  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind,  he  remembered  that  he  had  been 
awakened  one  night  recently  by  a  couple  of  heavy- 
footed  A.B.'s  making  a  noise  that  sounded  like  a 
stampeding  herd  of  elephants — actually  Able  Seamen 
Cobb  and  Slusher  were  practising  a  hornpipe.  There 
had  been  other  mysterious  happenings  in  out  of  the 
way  corners  of  the  lower-deck  on  an  evening  time 
that,  now  Tug  came  to  think  of  it,  were  inexplicable 
no  longer.  Of  course  these  people  had  been  rehearsing 
in  their  several  ways  for  the  approaching  entertain- 
ment. 

The  concert  was  held  on  the  ample  quarter-deck 
of  the  Marathon.  A  stage  was  rigged  for  the  per- 
formers, and  there  was  ample  seating  accommodation 
for  the  large  audience.  A  row  of  chairs  in  the  front 
was  reserved,  of  course,  for  the  officers.  The 
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remainder  of  the  ship's  company  were  accommodated 
on  mess-stools.  A  good  number  of  the  lower-deck 
ratings,  however,  scorned  the  back  seats.  They  pre- 
ferred a  higher,  though  somewhat  less  comfortable, 
perch  on  the  top  of  a  gun-turret.  These  people,  like 
the  gallery  boys  of  a  certain  type  of  music-hall,  were 
always  the  most  noisy  and  vociferous  part  of  the 
audience.  It  was  known  beforehand  that  there  would 
be  no  lady  friends  among  the  audience,  and  this  fact 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  gusto  with  which  a 
good  many  of  the  performers,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  audience,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

The  show  was  started  by  the  ship's  volunteer  brass 
band  playing  that  stirring  march  "Colonel  Bogey". 
The  refrain  was  soon  taken  up  as  a  rousing  chorus  by 
the  bulk  of  the  ship's  company,  who  were  massed  at 
the  back  of  the  improvised  auditorium.  In  conse- 
quence a  great  volume  of  sound  floated  over  the 
dockyard,  and  caused  many  loiterers  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  those  near  by, 
to  hasten  in  the  direction  of  the  ship  to  ascertain 
what  was  going  on. 

Following  the  overture  an  able  seaman  named 
Bateman  sang  "The  Trumpeter"  to  a  piano  accom- 
paniment played  by  an  armourer  named  Stinson. 
The  song  lost  some  of  its  charm  through  the  fact  that 
Bateman  sang  it  in  a  lower  key  to  that  in  which 
Stinson  accompanied  him,  or  else  Stinson  played  it 
in  a  higher  key  to  that  in  which  Bateman  sang  it; 
it  all  came  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Bateman 
was  also  put  off  his  performance  somewhat  by 
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Stinson's  loud  thumping;  it  seemed  to  the  audience 
that  Stinson  was  trying  to  drown  the  singer.  More 
than  once  during  the  song  Bateman  attempted  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  his  most  audible  remon- 
strances had  not  the  least  effect  on  the  accompanist. 
The  audience  did  not  ask  for  an  encore. 

An  outstanding  item  of  the  entertainment  was  the 
sketch,  got  up  by  a  couple  of  stokers,  entitled, 
"  Putting  the  Brokers  In".  It  was  the  sort  of  show 
that  the  muckos  delighted  in.  It  was  a  knock-about 
farce  in  which  a  very  fat  policeman,  with  a  very  red 
nose,  found  himself  involved  in  a  series  of  cross-talk 
arguments  with  a  married  couple  who  were  trying 
to  "shoot  the  moon".  The  barrow-load  of  furniture 
and  household  utensils  which  had  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  the  officer  of  the  law,  formed  an  important 
item  in  the  story,  and  the  ultimate  debacle  of  the 
officer,  knocked  down  by  a  bedroom  receptacle  heaved 
at  him  by  the  lady,  made  a  climax  that  met  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause  from  the  packed  mob  of 
lower-deck  men  at  the  back  of  the  auditorium.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  the  stokers  who  produced  the 
piece  knew  their  public  pretty  thoroughly.  It  was 
the  most  successful  thing  in  the  whole  show. 

Cobb  and  Slusher  danced  their  hornpipe,  and  an 
engine-room  artificer  sung  "There's  a  wee  bonnie 
lassie".  He  appeared  on  the  stage  dressed  in  a  kilt 
and  sporran — the  latter  manufactured  out  of  oakum. 
He  wore  a  very  large  tam-o'-shanter,  and  carried  a 
thick  walking-stick  with  amazing  twists  in  it.  With 
the  latter  he  emphasized  the  rhythm  of  his  chorus — 
joined  in  with  tremendous  gusto  by  the  audience — by 
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thumping  it  on  the  stage.  Except  for  the  costume 
and  the  Scotch  dialect,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  ai 
great  deal  of  point  in  the  song,  but  for  some  reason 
or  another  it  met  with  a  very  great  reception. 

The  show  wound  up  with  a  small  one-act  play, 
entitled,  "Stolen  Dispatches".  This  was  rather  an 
ambitious  item.  It  was  a  spy  play  written  by  the 
captain  of  marines.  Unfortunately  for  the  success 
of  his  play  Captain  Lawler  had  allowed  the  military 
element  to  predominate  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
dialogue,  so  it  seemed  to  the  audience,  consisted  of 
little  else  than  the  bellowed  orders  from  military 
officers  and  N.C.O.s  to  their  rank  and  file.  Thus, 
when  the  spy,  in  the  disguise  of  a  British  infantry 
officer,  was  discovered  rifling  the  unlocked  desk  of 
the  general,  and  handed  over  to  a  military  escort,  it 
was: 

"Escort,  mark  time!" 

"Halt!" 

"Right  turn!" 

"As  y'were!" 

"Prisoner  and  escort.     Right  turn!" 

"Quick  march!" 

This  sort  of  conversation  made  up  a  very  large  part 
of  the  dialogue,  and  short  as  the  play  was,  many 
people  found  themselves  yawning  long  before  it  was 
over. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  captain  had  had 
insufficient  time  in  which  to  train  his  troupe,  and  the 
play  lost  some  of  its  significance  through  more  than 
one  of  the  actors  forgetting  their  parts  at  the  vital 
moment.  The  captain,  conscious  of  the  short- 
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comings  of  some  of  his  actors,  made  a  little  speech 
before  the  piece  began,  in  which  he  "hoped  the 
audience  would  pardon  a  few  possible  slight 
mistakes." 

One  of  his  men  got  so  flustered  over  forgetting  his 
lines  that  he  failed  to  hear  the  prompter,  although 
everyone  in  the  audience  heard  him  plain  enough,  for 
he  literally  bawled  the  words  after  two  or  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  make  the  actor  hear,  and 
added  a  few  oaths  and  objurgations  that  certainly 
were  not  in  the  text.  The  actor  placed  his  hand  to 
his  ear  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  the  words.  Finally, 
in  desperation,  he  repeated  his  previous  lines,  as  if  that 
helped  out  the  situation,  and  then,  with  a  soapy  smile 
on  his  face,  sidled  off  the  stage. 

Slight  mistakes ! 


CHAPTER    XXIX 

SHINER    WRIGHT    GOES    ASHORE 

"  A  LEADIN'  stoker  ain't  a  bleed'n  admiral." 

"No?" 

Shiner  Wright  took  the  half-smoked  fag  from  his 
mouth,  threw  it  on  the  deck,  and  savagely  ground 
it  with  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

'  You  ain't  a  full-blown  killick  yet,  and  don't  you 
forgit  it,"  he  said.  '  They've  only  lent  yer  that  there 
'ook." 

"  Never  mind  about  that.  You're  not  smoking  in 
the  mess;  not  while  I'm  'ere." 

Tug  stood  up  and  looked  Shiner  in  the  face.  It 
was  the  first  occasion  when,  as  the  leading  hand  of 
the  mess,  he  had  to  exercise  his  authority  over  a  diffi- 
cult subject.  And  Shiner  Wright  was  a  difficult 
subject  indeed.  Always  quarrelsome  and  truculent 
when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he  was  the  sort 
of  person  that  most  leading  hands  would  have  been 
content  to  leave  alone.  And  now,  standing  up  in 
the  mess,  he  realized  that  he,  the  redoubtable  Shiner 
Wright,  had  somewhat  tamely  surrendered  to  Tug's 
demand  to  "put  that  fag  out",  and  the  realization 
had  brought  with  it  a  wave  of  swift  rising  anger.  He 
clenched  his  fists  and  gazed  at  Tug  for  a  few 
moments,  undecided  whether  to  give  expression  to  his 
acute  vexation  by  a  violent  assault  on  him. 

268 
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The  atmosphere  of  the  mess-deck  rapidly  became 
sultry.  The  buzz  of  conversation  suddenly  died 
down  to  an  expectant  silence,  and  all  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  pair.  Tug,  much  slighter  of 
build  than  his  opponent,  was  conscious  that  his 
breathing  had  become  a  little  difficult,  but  he  tried 
hard  not  to  flinch.  Even  when  Wright  thrust  his 
knobby  and  lined  countenance  within  a  few  short 
inches  of  his  nose,  at  the  same  time  fixing  him  with 
a  baleful  glare,  he  receded  hardly  an  inch. 

It  looked  as  though  it  might  go  ill  with  Tug.  His 
burly  opponent  could  have  pulverized  him  with  a 
blow.  And  that  the  will  to  do  it  was  there  no  one 
had  any  doubt.  Had  not  Shiner  recently  boasted  that 
he  had  once  done  ninety  days  for  flattening  out  the 
chief  yeoman  of  the  Pugnacious.  Wright  was  not  a 
man  who  ordinarily  feared  consequences,  least  of  all 
when  his  anger  was  aroused. 

But  the  blow  never  came.  Something  even 
stronger  than  his  bull  rage  had  suddenly  come  upper- 
most in  Shiner's  mind;  a  flash  of  recollection.  Shiner 
wanted  to  go  ashore  on  Thursday  evening  more  than 
he  had  ever  wanted  anything  in  his  life.  And  as  he 
reflected  for  a  moment  it  became  clear  to  him  that  if 
he  struck  the  leading  hand  it  was  quite  certain  that 
he  would  not  go  ashore.  Accordingly  he  dropped  his 
hands;  and,  lest  those  hands  should  act  in  opposition  to 
his  reason,  he  deliberately  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two. 

"  All  right.  Blast  yer !"  The  effort  of  renunciation 
did  not  lessen  his  anger.  On  the  contrary. 

"  BLAST  YER!" 

He  turned  round  and  lurched  along  the  mess-deck 
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to  the  foot  of  the  ladder.    Before  ascending,  he  looked 
backward,  and  shook  his  fist. 

"  You  ain't  through;  don't  you  think  it."  His 
voice  rose  to  a  passionate  roar.  "  Ye  bilge-wipin' 
burgoo-eatin'  bastard.  I'll  get  ye." 

Shiner  emerged  from  the  dockyard  gates  carrying 
a  small  parcel,  and  hopped  nimbly  on  to  a  crowded 
tramcar.  His  visits  to  the  shore  had  not  been  very 
frequent  of  late,  and  they  were  almost  invariably 
confined  to  one  or  more  of  the  pubs  in  Chatham.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  he  had  resolved  to  give  pubs 
a  wide  berth  for  the  time  being.  His  thirst,  he  told 
himself,  he  could  attend  to  later. 

He  got  off  the  tramcar  at  the  Rochester  end  of 
Chatham,  and  then  inquired  of  a  pedestrian  the  way 
to  get  to  Bollard  Lane.  He  found  he  had  not  very 
far  to  go,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  arrived  there.  He 
looked  carefully  at  the  numbers  on  the  doors,  and 
finally  went  up  to  number  five  and  knocked.  The 
door  was  opened  by  Mr.  Hackett. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Wright,"  he  said  heartily. 

He  led  the  way  into  the  small  sitting-room. 

"  This  is  my  wife,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Wright;  come 
ashore  from  the  Marathon.  We  know  a  shipmate 
o'  yours." 

Mrs.  Hackett  shot  the  visitor  an  appraising  glance. 
Her  eyes  rested  on  Shiner's  uncomely  countenance 
for  a  second  or  two  as  she  shook  hands,  and  then 
they  flashed  to  the  sleeve  of  his  jumper,  where  they 
speedily  took  in  the  absence  of  either  rating  or  good- 
conduct  badges. 
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"  Pleased  to  meet  you,"  she  said,  not  too  warmly. 

Shiner  placed  his  parcel  on  the  sideboard,  and  laid 
his  cap  alongside  it. 

"I  'ad  a  cousin  in  the  Navy,"  Mrs.  Hackett 
informed  him.  '  'E's  retired  now.  'E  was  a  " — 
she  rolled  out  the  phrase  with  impressive  sonorous- 
ness— "  a  gunnery  instructor." 

"  Oh,  aye.  They  calls  'em  gunner's  mates  on  a 
ship." 

"  A  gunnery  instructor,"  she  repeated.  *  'E  'ad 
officers  learnin'  under  'im  sometimes." 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Wright,"  said  Hackett  briskly. 
The  table  was  laid  for  tea.  The  two  men  sat  at  the 
table,  and  Mrs.  Hackett  brought  in  the  teapot. 

During  tea  Mr.  Hackett  did  most  of  the  talking. 
His  wife  occasionally  contributed  an  item,  most  often 
some  incident  relative  to  her  cousin,  the  retired 
gunnery  instructor.  Shiner  ate  his  bread-and-butter 
and  cake,  and  drank  his  tea,  and  said  little  beyond  a 
responsive  "  Ah"  or  "Aye".  Once  Mrs.  Hackett  put 
to  Shiner  a  question  that  had  been  bubbling  up  in  her 
mind  ever  since  they  had  sat  down. 

'  You  ain't  a  petty  officer,  are  yer?" 

"  No,  I  ain't,"  he  replied  explosively.  Then  he 
added,  after  a  pause :  "  Me  face  don't  fit." 

Mrs.  Hackett  looked  at  the  face  that  didn't  fit,  as 
if  such  a  survey  might  indicate  the  possibility  of  suit- 
able adaptations. 

'  Well,  they  can't  all  be  petty  officers,"  said  Mr. 
Hackett  sagely. 

Shiner  made  no  reply. 

After  tea  the  two  men  sat  one  on  each  side  of  the 
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fireplace,  and  lit  pipes.  After  he  had  lit  his  own  pipe 
Shiner  got  up  from  his  chair  and  took  the  parcel 
from  the  sideboard.  Unwrapping  the  cover,  he  pre- 
sented it  without  a  word  to  his  host.  It  was  a  two- 
pound  prick  of  Navy  tobacco. 

Hackett  received  the  gift  with  every  indication  of 
surprised  gratitude,  although  it  must  be  said  that  he 
had  eyed  the  parcel  pretty  frequently  during  tea. 

;<  Why,  that's  real  good  of  you,  Mr.  Wright,"  he 
said.  "  Real  good  of  you.  Real  kind,  I  should  say." 

Shiner  grunted.  He  sat  down  again,  his  knees 
wide  apart,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  leaning 
forward,  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  frequently  clasping  and 
unclasping  his  large  tattooed  hands.  His  hosts  began 
to  suspect  that  there  was  something  on  his  mind. 
Sure  enough  there  was,  and  it  came  out  before  long. 
He  shuffled  his  feet,  opened  his  mouth  two  or  three 
times,  and  closed  it  again. 

Then,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  a  tip-up  wagon 
discharging  a  cargo  of  ballast,  he  said: 

"  I  ain't  seen  Renie  this  evening.  Where's 
Renie?" 

"  She's  out,"  said  Mrs.  Hackett  prompdy. 

"  Why,  Renie?"  said  Mr.  Hackett  with  much  more 
deliberation.  '  Why,  she  ain't  in." 

"  Won't  be  'ome  till  after  ten,"  his  wife  put  in. 
"  Her  young  man's  meeting  'er  at  'er  place,  and 
taking  'er  to  tea,  and  Barnards  afterwards." 

"  Oh,"  Shiner  ejaculated.     "  Ah." 

"  And  oo  might  'er  young  man  be?"  he  asked 
after  a  pause. 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  Hackett  began,  "  'e's 
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one  o'  your — ."  He  caught  the  eye  of  his  wife.  She 
was  making  dumb  movements  with  her  mouth,  which 
nevertheless  conveyed  to  her  husband  the  sentence: 
"  Dry  up,  you  fathead." 

"He's  quite  a  nice  young  fellow,"  she  said 
hurriedly.  "  But  I  don't  suppose  you'll  see  'im;  not 
to-night,  anyway.  You  got  to  be  back  to  your  ship, 
of  course." 

Shiner  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  moodily  into  the 
fireplace.  One  afternoon  about  a  month  earlier 
Shiner  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hackett  in  the 
public  bar  of  the  "Bower  Anchor".  He  had  met  him 
two  or  three  times  since,  the  last  time  being  on  the 
previous  Tuesday  outside  the  Town  Hall.  On  that 
occasion  the  bargee  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter 
Renie.  The  young  lady  had  immediately  captivated 
the  fancy  of  the  bluejacket,  who  had  forthwith 
forsworn  booze  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  short 
acquaintance  was  the  cause  of  his  visit  to  the  house 
in  Bollard  Lane  this  evening. 

To  Hackett's  breezy  but  indefinite  invitation  to 
"  come  'ome  one  afternoon  and  'ave  tea,"  Shiner  had 
responded  that  he  might;  and  when  Renie  had  looked 
at  his  cap  tally,  and  smiled  and  nodded,  he  had  said : 
"  Right-o,  I  will.  What  about  Thursday?" 

Hackett  had  agreed  right  away,  and  the  appoint- 
ment had  loomed  large  in  Shiner's  imagination  ever 
since. 

And  now?  It  was  truly  a  most  depressing  anti- 
climax. 

Shiner  sat  for  some  time  moodily  contemplating 
the  fire-grate.  Suddenly  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
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"  Must  be  goin'  now,"  he  said,  reaching  for  his 
cap.  '  Thank  ye." 

'  Well,"  said  Hackett,  "  if  you  must,  you  must, 
I  suppose.  You'll  come  an'  see  us  again  sometimes, 
I  suppose?" 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Mrs.  Hackett.  Shiner  made  a 
perfunctory  adieu  and  departed. 

As  he  walked  slowly  down  the  main  road  his 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  a  futile  picture  of 
Renie's  lover.  Somehow  he  hoped  he  was  on  the 
big  side,  not  too  big,  but  just  big  enough  not  to  run 
away.  He  glanced  occasionally  at  his  big  fists. 

A  goodly  number  of  people  were  moving  in  the 
entrance  of  Barnard's  Music-hall.  Dotted  here  and 
there  throughout  the  throng  were  several  white- 
crowned  caps  and  blue  jean  collars.  Shiner,  lurching 
slowly  along  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  barely 
noticed  these  people,  until  his  yes  lighted  on  some- 
thing that  made  him  bring  up,  every  nerve  taut. 
What  he  saw  was  a  frock  of  Pompeian  red — a  colour 
that  was  fixedly  impressed  on  his  mind.  He  knew 
that  frock;  he  had  seen  it  only  once  before;  but  he 
knew  the  wearer.  He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and 
as  he  gazed  he  became  aware  that  another  familiar 
form  was  walking  slowly  beside  her,  a  bluejacket 
whose  face  he  knew.  A  half-gasp  of  surprised 
wonder,  and  then  black  rage  enshrouded  Shiner's 
heart  as  he.  recognized  the  sailor  on  whose  arm  the 
girl  rested,  for  it  was  none  other  than  his  shipmate 
and  messmate,  his  opponent  of  the  fag  incident — 
Acting  Leading  Stoker  Wilson. 

Shiner   bounded   across   the   road,   but  before   he 
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reached  the  entrance  the  two  were  well  inside  the 
theatre.  Well;  he'd  wait  until  they  came  out.  For 
a  time  he  had  thoughts  of  going  inside  himself.  No; 
he'd  sit  in  a  pub  till  they  came  out.  That  was  the 
obvious  thing  for  him  to  do.  Accordingly  he  made 
his  way  to  a  favourite  haunt  of  his  not  far  away,  and 
there  he  drank  pint  after  pint,  and  passed  through 
the  various  stages  of  inebriation  proper  to  his  type — 
surliness,  self-pity,  maudlin  sentiment,  hilarity,  argu- 
mentativeness,  ferocity,  and  blear-eyed  wonder. 

At  chucking-out  time  a  couple  of  potmen  helped 
him  on  to  his  feet,  placed  his  cap  on  his  head,  and 
piloted  him  to  the  door.  He  gave  little  trouble.  He 
made  an  ineffectual  search  among  his  apparel  for  an 
elephant's  tusk  which  he  intimated  he  wished  to 
present  to  one  of  them,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
embrace  the  other.  When  they  got  him  outside  he 
announced  in  an  inarticulate  voice  that  he  was  "not 
too  good  to  shake  'ands  with  no  bloody  man",  a  senti- 
ment that  changed  somewhat  suddenly,  when  the 
door  was  barred  on  him,  to  a  threat  to  smash  the 
deadlights  of  the  something,  something  sons  of  so  on 
and  so  forth  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

Shiner  did  not  return  to  the  ship  that  night,  nor 
yet  on  the  following  morning.  He  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  cash  on  a  final  burst,  downed  two 
members  of  the  Naval  patrol  that  tried  to  make  him 
prisoner,  sobered  up  somewhat  in  the  evening,  and 
steered  himself  unaided  to  the  Marathon,  where  he 
reported  himself  to  the  ship's  corporal. 


CHAPTER    XXX 

THE    MIDDLE    WATCH 

ENGINEER-LIEUTENANT  COLLINS  walked  into  Number 
One  Stokehold,  glanced  quickly  at  the  steam-pressure 
gauge,  and  tapped  the  pipe  with  his  fingers. 

"  Let  me  see  your  fires.     Open  that  door." 

Second-Class  Stoker  Mason  snapped  open  the 
furnace  door;  the  engineer  stooped  down  and  looked 
inside. 

'  Why,  you've  practically  nothing  there.  Let  me 
see  the  others." 

'  Whatever  have  you  been  doing?  Where's  the 
petty  officer?  Who's  the  petty  officer  in  charge  of 
the  watch?" 

"  Wilson." 

The  engineer  turned  to  a  stoker  who  was  engaged 
in  smearing  boiled  oil  on  the  exterior  surface  of  an 
empty  furnace  of  an  adjacent  boiler. 

"  Go  and  find  Leading  Stoker  Wilson,  and  tell  him 
I  want  to  see  him  at  once." 

It  was  three  bells  in  the  forenoon.  Tug  was  in 
charge  of  the  forenoon  auxiliary  watch,  and  Mason 
was  his  boiler-room  watch-keeper.  Tug  was  stooping 
before  a  distiller  pump  in  the  engine-room  when 
one  of  the  day-work  hands  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Jumper  wants  yer  in  the  stoke'old." 
276 
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Mason  was  sullenly  slinging  coal  into  a  furnace 
when  Tug  arrived. 

;'  What's  the  meaning  of  this,  Wilson?"  the 
Engineer  demanded  as  soon  as  he  appeared.  "  I  find 
the  steam  down  to  one  hundred — and  dropping  still 
further.  And  there's  hardly  any  fire.  How  long 
have  you  been  away  from  the  stokehold?" 

"  About  twenty  minutes  or  more,  sir.  May've  been 
a  bit  longer.  I've  had  some  trouble  with  the 
evaporators." 

"What  trouble?" 

The  engineer  did  not  listen  to  the  reply.  He 
turned  to  the  stoker,  who  was  shovelling  in  coal 
without  much  discrimination. 

"That'll  do;  that'll  do,"  he  said  testily.  He 
turned  again  to  Tug. 

'  You  really  must  keep  an  eye  on  that  man.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  have  the  slightest  idea  what  to  do. 
Don't  leave  him  alone  with  the  boiler  for  more  than 
five  minutes  in  future.  Keep  very  bright  fires,  not 
too  heavy  for  a  bit.  I'll  have  a  talk  with  you  later 
on." 

The  engineer  departed  fuming  to  the  engine-room. 
Tug,  exasperated,  turned  to  Mason. 

"  Gimme  that  shovel.  Now  find  a  quiet  corner 
in  that  there  bunker,  and  die,  for  God's  sake." 

"Don't  leave  him  for  more  than  five  minutes! 
How  the  hell  can  I  help  leaving  'im?  I  can't  be  in 
two  places  at  once." 

Truly  it  was  hard  luck.  A  few  more  days  and  he 
would  have  completed  his  six  months'  probation 
before  being  rated  leading  stoker.  An  inefficient 
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distiller-pump  had  necessitated  his  absence  from  the 
stokehold,  and  this  ham-handed  son  of  a  gun  had 
let  him  down,  and  probably  jammed  his  promotion. 
Savagely  he  seized  a  slice  and  jabbed  it  through  each 
of  the  fires. 

His  interview  with  the  senior  engineer  later  in 
the  day  did  not  conduce  to  his  happiness.  He  came 
away  from  the  engineer's  office  with  the  distinct 
impression  that  his  rating  was  in  jeopardy.  The 
officer  had  passed  sundry  strictures  on  what  he  con- 
sidered Tug's  incompetence,  and  wound  up  by 
informing  him  that  he  would  have  to  consider 
whether  he  could  confirm  him  in  his  rating. 

As  for  Mason,  that  poor  addle-pated  gob  had  been 
completely  overwhelmed  by  the  storm  of  abuse  and 
threats  that  the  engineer,  in  a  cultured,  though 
menacing  voice,  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

When  Tug  returned  to  his  mess,  one  of  the  first 
persons  he  saw  was  Shiner  Wright.  That  injured 
person  had  just  returned  on  board.  He  was  nearly 
sober,  and  so  far  communicative  as  to  recount  to  a 
couple  of  listeners  his  last  adventures  before  returning 
to  the  ship.  On  Tug's  appearance,  however,  he 
abruptly  closed  the  discussion,  and  turned  away.  He 
took  down  his  ditty-box  from  the  rack  overhead,  and 
sat  down  with  it  at  the  far  end  of  the  mess-table  by 
the  ship's  side. 

At  that  moment  the  regulating  chief  stoker  made 
his  appearance. 

;'  Wright,  you'll  keep  the  middle  watch  to-night  on 
the  dynamos." 

Shiner  grunted. 
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The  chief  stoker  repeated  the  order  for  Tug's 
benefit. 

"  Shiner  Wright's  keepin'  the  middle  watch  with 
you  on  the  dynamos." 

Shiner  shot  Tug  a  sidelong  glance,  and  then  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  inside  of  his  open  ditty-box.  He  sat 
gazing  at  the  inside  for  a  long  while,  but  what  he 
saw  was  not  the  comb  and  brush,  the  thumbed  letters, 
the  stub  of  pencil,  the  few  shells,  but — Tug  Wilson's 
face.  Framed  in  the  box-lid  before  him  was  a  picture 
of  Number  One  Stokehold,  from  the  floor-plates  of 
which  Tug's  kicked  and  battered  face  looked  upward 
with  sightless  eyes. 

Tug  went  into  the  stokehold  at  midnight  to  take 
over  the  middle  watch.  Petty  Officer  Small,  from 
whom  he  took  over,  was  just  closing  the  damper  of 
number  two  furnace. 

"  Number  two  O.K.  for  cleaning,"  he  said,  as  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  furnace  for  his  relief  to  see 
inside.  "  Start  the  vaps  at  four  bells." 

Tug  nodded,  and  glanced  at  the  steam-pressure 
gauge.  Then  he  looked  inside  the  other  furnaces 
one  after  the  other.  The  fires  were  burning  brightly, 
and  a  warm,  red  glow  came  from  their  ashpits. 

"How's  the  coal?" 

"  Started  on  the  starboard  bunker.  All  O.K. 
there.  You  got  a  running  bunker." 

Small  departed,  and  Tug  looked  round  for  his 
boiler-room  watch-keeper.  Mason  was  standing  by 
the  bunker-door  breaking  up  large  chunks  of  coal 
with  a  mawl, 
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"  Come  on,  my  son;  jump  to  it.  Get  number  two 
cleaned,  and  work  all  three  up.  We're  starting  the 
vaps  at  four  bells." 

Mason  dropped  the  mawl,  and  came  forward. 
There  was  a  light  of  unusual  brightness  in  his  eyes. 
"  Been  having  a  birthday,"  thought  Tug.  "  Wonder 
where  he  got  the  booze  from." 

"  Aye;  work  'em  up,"  responded  Mason  in  a  thick 
voice.  "I'll  work  'em  up.  By  Gawd,  I'll  work  'em 
up." 

He  set  to  work  with  ferocious  energy,  drew  out 
the  dying  embers  of  number  two,  and  slung  fresh  coal 
on  the  fire-bars.  After  finishing  on  number  two  he 
began  to  "work  up"  the  three  fires.  He  was  working 
with  extraordinary  energy. 

"  Go  easy  with  that  coal,"  Tug  intervened. 
'  They're  quite  heavy  enough.  Keep  'em  like  that." 

Mason  gazed  resentfully  at  Tug,  and  then  at  the 
furnace  he  had  just  been  attending.  Then  he  strode 
to  the  bunker-door  and  commenced  vigorously 
shovelling  coal  into  a  skid.  Tug  lit  a  short  clay  pipe, 
and  went  aft  down  the  alley-way  to  the  engine-room. 

The  distilling  machinery  was  set  going  at  two 
o'clock,  as  per  instructions.  The  evaporator  watch- 
keeper  was  a  stoker  named  Geehan.  In  the  engine- 
room  was  also  Tug's  enemy  Shiner  Wright,  who 
watched  the  dynamo.  Both  of  these  men  were 
reliable  on  duty,  and  Tug  felt  complete  confidence 
in  leaving  them  alone  in  the  engine-room.  Also  it 
must  be  said  that  he  had  no  great  desire  to  be  in 
Wright's  company  for  longer  than  he  could  help. 
No  word  had  passed  between  them  since  the  latter 
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had  returned  to  the  ship,  but  the  expression  on 
Shiner's  countenance  whenever  he  glanced  in  Tug's 
direction  boded  no  good  for  him. 

As  Tug  was  returning  along  the  alley-way  a  sound, 
suggestive  of  a  hammer  striking  heavy  blows  on 
metal,  reached  his  ears.  The  sound  ceased  as  he 
entered  the  stokehold. 

Mason  had  been  working  up  the  fires  with  a  ven- 
geance. All  the  draught-plates  had  been  removed, 
and  a  ruddy  glare  from  the  ash-pits  stabbed  the  dully- 
lighted  boiler-room.  A  strange  silence  obtruded — an 
unusual  silence.  Some  familiar  sound  was  missing. 

The  feed-pump! 

What  was  wrong  with  the  feed-pump?  Its 
monotonous  sighing  throb  had  ceased. 

And  what  was  Mason  up  to  there  by  the  auxiliary 
feed-pump?  Holding  something  behind  him,  he  was 
panting,  and  beads  of  sweat  showed  on  his  forehead. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  expression  on  his  face. 
He  suddenly  dropped  the  object  he  had  been  holding; 
it  fell  with  a  loud  clatter  on  the  plates.  It  was  a 
heavy  pricker  bar. 

But  Tug's  glance  was  directed  less  to  Mason  than 
to  the  auxiliary  feed-pump  behind  him.  Enshrouded 
in  a  cloak  of  steam  vapour,  it  was  none  the  less 
obvious  to  any  eye  that  the  pump  was  permanently 
out  of  action.  Copper-pipes  were  bent  and  flattened, 
the  brass-work  was  heavily  dented,  and  the  whole 
outfit  looked  as  if  it  had  been  the  victim  of  a  savage 
assault.  Subconsciously  Tug  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
main  feed-pump.  That  also  had  received  the  same 
treatment. 
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It  was  Mason  who  had  done  this.  The  fellow, 
Tug  now  remembered,  had  acted  once  or  twice  of 
late  in  an  incomprehensible  manner.  And  now  it  was 
clear  the  man  had  gone  clean  off  his  chump;  clean 
balmy;  bughouse. 

Tug  turned  and  looked  at  the  boiler.  The  steam- 
gauge  showed  more  than  150  Ibs.  to  the  square  inch — 
almost  the  limit  of  safety.  The  fires  were  immense. 
He  looked  at  the  gauge-glass.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
showed. 

Here  was  a  calamity.  And  he,  Tug,  was  respon- 
sible. A  nice  situation  for  a  leading  hand  whose 
rating  was  already  in  jeapordy. 

A  hand  grasped  his  shoulder;  an  arm  was  flung 
round  his  neck.  Momentarily  he  had  forgotten 
Mason.  The  madman  was  attacking  him.  The  arm 
round  his  neck  tightened  its  hold;  the  grip  on  his 
shoulder  relaxed;  the  other  arm  went  round  his  waist. 
He  found  himself  held  as  in  a  vice.  Powerless,  he 
found  himself  being  bent  backward. 

Despite  his  struggles  he  was  slowly  propelled 
towards  the  boiler.  The  barrel  of  the  middle  furnace 
was  the  lowest  of  the  three;  the  bottom  of  the  ash-pit 
was  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  floor-plates.  A 
blistering  heat  assailed  him  as  he  drew  near  to  the 
furnace.  Down,  slowly  down,  he  was  forced  till  his 
head  was  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  fire-grate. 
At  that  moment  the  appalling  realization  dawned  on 
him  that  the  maniac  designed  to  thrust  him  into  the 
ash-pit.  Then  frantic  were  his  struggles  to  break  the 
iron  grip  that  held  him.  Terror  gave  him  strength 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  madman.  Sweat  ran  from 
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him  in  streams.  One  arm  he  got  free.  Mason's  legs 
were  wide  apart  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  his 
strength  by  achieving  a  firm  foothold.  Upward 
between  those  legs  Tug  jerked  his  elbow  with  all  the 
force  he  could  muster. 

A  sudden  yelp  of  agony,  and  Mason  sharply 
straightened  himself.  His  head  came  in  violent 
contact  with  the  overhanging  smoke-box.  Stunned 
and  staggering,  his  grip  relaxed,  and  he  reeled  back- 
ward. Freed,  Tug  gathered  the  last  of  his  expiring 
strength  and  caught  his  reeling  opponent  a  vicious 
punch  on  the  jaw,  following  it  up  with  a  kick  in 
the  stomach.  That  was  the  last  effort  of  which  he 
was  capable.  The  stokehold  began  to  pivot  this  way 
and  that.  He  sank  on  one  knee,  and  then  flopped 
down  across  his  prostrate  and  unconscious  adversary. 

And  all  the  time  the  steam  pressure  rose,  and  the 
water  in  the  boiler  sank. 


CHAPTER     XXXI 

SHINER    TAKES    A    HAND 

IN  the  engine-room  Shiner  Wright  watched  his 
dynamo.  His  sullen  mood  disclosed  itself  in  his 
monosyllabic  replies  to  the  discursive  remarks  with 
which  his  watchmate,  the  evaporator  watchkeeper, 
sought  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  watch.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  Geehan's  discourse  was  lost  on  Shiner. 
A  few  words  here  and  there  caught  his  ear. 

"...  I  took  my  young  lady  to  Barnard's  .  .  . 
the  chief  entrance.  ...  I  said,  '  I  want  two  tickets 
for  the  Orchestreal  Stalls.'  ...  I  said,  '  My  money's 
as  good  as  anyone  else's,  ain't  it?'  ...  A  lady 
said,  '  Make  room  for  that  there  sailor.'  .  .  . 
Barnard's.  ..."  Geehan  droned  on. 

"Barnard's."  The  name  stuck  in  Shiner's  mind. 
Other  names  kept  cropping  up  there,  too. 

Barnard's  .  .  .  Renie  .  .  .  Tug  Wilson  .  .  . 
Renie  .  .  .  Wilson  .  .  .  Wilson. 

Shiner's  smouldering  resentment  was  gradually 
fanned  by  his  thoughts  to  a  murderous  hate.  Wilson 
was  for'ard  there  now.  Then  why  not  get  him  now? 
No  one  to  interfere  but  a  second-class  dustman — a 
poor,  wet,  slab-sided  runt. 

'  'E    won't    interfere.      Gawd    'elp    'im    if    'e 
does. 

"  I'll  get  'im  now,  by  Gawd. 

284 
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"  Say,  Towney." 

Geehan  stopped  the  tale  of  his  adventures. 

"  'Ullo." 

"  Keep  yer  eye  on  the  dynamo  fer  a  minute,  will 
yer?" 

"  Sure." 

Shiner  stole  for'ard  to  Number  One  Stokehold.  His 
manner  was  furtively  eager.  The  dull  gleam  reflected 
from  the  for'ard  stokehold  as  he  approached  that  place 
exhibited  a  particularly  ugly  look  on  his  ugly  face. 
If  ever  there  was  a  potential  murderer,  it  was  Shiner 
Wright  at  that  moment. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  stokehold;  no  scraping 
of  a  shovel,  no  clatter  of  clogged  feet,  no  conversation. 
As  Shmer  entered,  the  stokehold  appeared  deserted  of 
human  beings. 

"  Where's  the  bas ?"  he  began. 

And  then  he  saw. 

Instinctively  his  eye  went  to  the  steam-  and  water- 
gauges.  What  he  saw  there  galvanized  him  into 
almost  frenzied  activity.  Shiner  was  first  and  fore- 
most a  naval  stoker;  and  only  one  idea  could  occupy 
his  bull  brain  in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  The  fires 
must  come  out — and  he  must  be  quick  about  it.  The 
peril  was  great  indeed. 

Leaping  on  to  the  low  steel  dam  alongside  the 
boiler,  he  grasped  the  wheel  of  the  safety-valve  spindle. 
A  few  vicious  wrenches  and  the  valve  was  permanently 
lifted.  Down  again,  he  seized  and  tugged  at  the 
damper  chains.  The  dampers  closed,  he  grabbed  each 
of  the  bodies  lying  before  the  centre  furnace  and  flung 
them  indiscriminately  out  of  the  way. 
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In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  he  was  before  the 
first  fire,  drawing  with  a  long  rake  the  flaming  masses 
from  the  furnace  on  to  the  plates.  No  friendly  hose- 
pipe played  on  the  fiery  cataract  that  fell  around  his 
feet.  Striving  prodigiously,  scorched,  blistered, 
enveloped  in  smoke,  with  flaming  embers  heaped 
around  him,  this  unprepossessing  member  of  the  black 
squad  looked  like  some  fire  god  of  northern  myth- 
ology. Two  furnaces  he  emptied  of  their  fiery 
contents;  the  third  he  had  wellnigh  emptied,  too;  the 
pointer  of  the  steam-gauge  was  already  beginning  to 
crawl  slowly  back,  when  the  fire-fighter  became  aware 
of  figures  descending  the  stokehold  ladder.  It  was 
the  watch  relief. 

Abruptly  he  dropped  his  iron  and  darted 
along  the  alleyway  to  his  dynamo  in  the  engine- 
room. 

Tug  opened  his  eyes  and  found  himself  gazing 
upward  through  a  smoky  atmosphere  at  the  fan 
engine  at  the  top  of  the  stokehold.  He  rolled  over 
and  staggered  to  his  feet. 

What  was  up?  Why  all  this  smoke,  and  these 
heaps  of  red  and  smoking  coals  lying  about?  One 
or  two  human  shapes  showed  blurred  to  his  vision. 
He  tried  to  pull  himself  together  and  gazed  at  the 
boiler  stupidly.  Someone  had  been  drawing  the  fires. 
A  rake  lay  on  the  plates  at  his  feet.  He  stooped  to 
pick  it  up.  It  was  hot,  but  he  held  it.  Two  of  the 
furnaces  were  empty,  except  for  a  few  dying  embers; 
the  third  still  contained  a  small  quantity  of  disordered 
fire.  With  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  was  doing, 
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be  thrust  the  rake  into  the  furnace  and  commenced 
to  draw. 

A  hand  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  All  right,  old  son.  You've  done  your  share. 
Take  a  spell."  The  hand  patted  him  on  the  back. 

The  rake  was  taken  from  his  hands  and  he  walked 
dizzily  to  the  bulkhead,  leaned  heavily  against  it, 
and  tried  to  think. 

On  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Marathon  request  men 
and  defaulters  fell  in.  The  captain  stood  with  a 
small  table  in  front  of  him.  Beside  him  were  the 
commander,  the  engineer-commander,  and  one  or  two 
officers.  Before  the  table,  on  one  side,  stood  the 
master-at-arms,  a  large  book  in  his  hand. 

"  Acting-Leading  Stoker  Wilson,  to  be  rated 
Leading  Stoker." 

Tug  stepped  forward  and  saluted.  The  captain 
turned  to  the  engineer-commander;  a  few  sentences 
passed  between  them.  The  captain  nodded  and 
turned  to  the  request  man. 

'  Wilson,  you're  a  very  gallant  fellow.  Request 
granted." 

"  Request  granted.  About  turn,"  bawled  the 
master-at-arms. 

A  few  minutes  later  First-Class  Stoker  Wright 
stepped  forward  and  faced  the  Captain. 

"...  Eighteen  hours  absent  without  leave. 
Drunk.  Assaulted  the  patrol."  Etcetera,  etcetera. 
The  jaunty,  in  a  crisp  monotone,  recounted  Shiner's 
misdeeds  and  shortcomings.  The  commander  also 
had  a  few  observations  to  make. 
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The  captain  set  his  face  into  an  expression  of  more 
than  quarter-deck  sternness. 

"  You're  a  disgrace  to  the  ship  and  the  Navy  at 
large.  You're  a  disgrace  to  the  uniform  you  wear. 
I  don't  want  ever  to  see  the  like  of  you  again.  You're 
useless;  useless." 


THE    END 
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EARL  BEATTY  :    Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
By   GEOFFREY   RAWSON 

COMMANDER    RAWSON'S    brilliant    study    is    the     first 
published  account  of  Lord  Beatty's  life  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  early  chapters  deal  with  Lord  Beatty's  entry  into 
the  Navy  forty-six  years  ago  and  contains  an  account  of  his 
experiences  in  the  Nile  campaign  under  Kitchener  ;   his  services 
in  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  China  and  his  promotion  to  flag  rank. 

There  is  a  very  full  description  of  Admiral  Beatty's  command 
of  the  celebrated  Battle  Cruiser  squadron,  and  of  the  actions  of 
Heligoland,  the  Dogger  Bank  and  Jutland. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  review  of  Lord  Beatty's  long 
term  of  office  as  First  Sea  Lord. 
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KINGS,  COURTS  AND  SOCIETY 

ANONYMOUS 

THIS  book  may  be  described  as  a  procession  of  notable, 
entertaining  and  remarkable  figures,  illustrated  by  piquant 
and  illuminating  anecdotes.  It  opens  with  an  account  of 
King  Edward's  youth  and  his  relations  with  famous  men  and 
women  of  the  era  which  preceded  his  accession.  There  is  a 
verbal  portrait  gallery  of  notabilities,  which  includes  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill,  Mrs.  Langtry  (Lady  de  Bathe),  the  Countess 
Grosvenor,  Georgiana,  Lady  Dudley  and  many  others.  Startling 
society  romances,  feuds  and  rivalries  are  related  ;  celebrated 
parliamentarians  are  not  omitted,  and  the  underworld  of  Mayfair 
is  viewed  widely  in  a  series  of  revelations  which  prove  how  much 
stranger  than  fiction  truth  can  be.  This  entertaining  volume  is 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  a  world  that  is  slowly 
passing. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  DRAMA 
By  HENRY  MORGENTHAU 
Author  of  "  Secrets  of  the  Bosphorus  " 

AS  American  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  during  the 
World  War,  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau  played  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  important  roles  in  international 
diplomacy.  The  present  book  is  the  story  of  his  work  as  Chairman 
of  The  League  of  Nations  Commission  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Greece. 

Steering  his  way  between  kings  and  revolutions,  he  saved  a 
million  and  a  quarter  starving  and  destitute  people.  The  first 
difficulty  was  in  raising  sufficient  funds.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
obtained  a  million  pounds  from  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  when  he  wanted  a  second  million,  got  it.  One  of 
the  late  Lord  Asquith's  daughters  said  to  a  friend  :  "  Give  Mr. 
Morgenthau  a  dinner  and  invite  me.  I  want  to  meet  a  man  who 
can  get  a  second  million  out  of  Cousin  Monty."  How  this  money 
was  used,  Mr.  Morgenthau  tells  in  this  fascinating  story  of  inter- 
national finance. 

He  was  a  close  friend  of  Venizelos  and  tells  many  exciting 
stories  of  Balkan  troubles  and  the  inside  workings  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  as  well  as  many  anecdotes  of  the  great  personalities 
of  international  politics. 
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VICTORIAN  WAYS  :  As  Mirrored  in  the  Pages 
of  Punch 

By  MARK  PERUGINI 

Author  of  "  The  Art  of  Ballet  " 

IT  has  become  so  much  the  fashion  for  the  present  generation 
to  gibe  at  the  Victorian  Age — of  which,  incidentally,  they 
can  have  little  remembrance — that  this  volume  should 
arouse  considerable  interest.  The  book  is  in  no  sense  a  formal 
history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  Victorian  manners  and  modes  as  mirrored  in  the  ever- 
lively  pages  of  -Punch.  Neither  is  it  intended  to  be  contro- 
versial. It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  genial  defence,  by  one  of  the  later 
Victorians,  of  a  period  which  has  been  much  misunderstood  and 
which  was  not  nearly  so  dull  as  it  pleases  the  bright  young  things 
of  to-day  to  believe. 

Not  the  least  entertaining  part  of  the  work  is  the  number  of 
anecdotes  which  the  author  relates  of  many  eminent  Victorians. 
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UNSOLVED       PROBLEMS :      NATIONAL 
AND  INTERNATIONAL 

By  JOHN  S.  HECHT,  F.R.EcoN.S. 
Author  of  "  The  Real  Wealth  of  Nations,"  etc. 

THIS  is  a  startling  book.  To  be  told  in  1930  that  the 
major  problems  which  beset  an  organised  society  are 
due  to  a  radically  wrong  conception  of  human  relation- 
ships is  disturbing,  to  say  the  least.  Yet  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  our  various  beliefs  are  set  out  dispassionately  before  they 
are  torn  to  tatters  ;  before  we  are  convicted  of  sycophantic 
credulity  and  invited  to  use  our  common  sense. 

Taking  wages  as  his  starting-point,  the  author  shows  why  the 
family  must  be  endowed  and  how  poverty  can  be  abolished  ;  how 
unemployment  can  be  permanently  cured  and  prosperity  ensured 
to  every  worker  in  every  occupation  ;  how  labour  and  capital  can 
be  reconciled,  and  how,  through  an  ever-growing  national 
dividend,  the  burden  of  taxation  will  be  lightened. 

As  to  international  problems,  he  disposes  once  for  all  of  the 
eternal  fiscal  controversy,  and  expounds  a  policy  which  is 
applicable  not  only  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire,  but 
to  all  nations,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  conduce  to  peace 
among  them. 

Since  the  War,  all  sorts  of  solutions  have  been  suggested  for 
one  or  more  of  these  problems,  yet  none  of  them  has  been  solved. 
If  the  present  attempt  is  more  successful,  it  will  be  because  the 
author's  solution  is  practical — he  does  not  invoke  financial 
manipulation  for  making  us  all  rich  or  rely  on  the  brotherhood 
of  man  to  make  a  new  world — and  because  he  does  not  attempt 
to  cure  a  disease  until  he  has  diagnosed  its  cause. 
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SECRET  WAR 

By  THOMAS  M.  JOHNSON 
Author  of  "  Without  Center  " 

THIS  is  no  ordinary,  highly-coloured  and  partly  imaginary 
account,  but  the  inside  and  complete  story  of  the  American 
Secret  Service  before  and  during  the  World  War,  coming 
either  from  the  lips  of  those  who  fought  in  or  against  the  Service, 
or  from  documents  whose  authenticity  cannot  be  questioned. 

It  is  an  amazing  drama  of  plot  and  counterplot,  revealing 
hitherto  unknown  details  of  some  of  the  most  sensational  incidents 
of  the  War.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  absorbing 
volumes  of  its  kind  which  have  appeared  and  affords  an  astonish- 
ing revelation  of  the  tortuous  and  often  dubious  ways  of 
diplomacy. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  RAKE  (Henry  VIII} 
By  CLEMENT  WOOD 
Author  of  "  The  Outline  of  Man's  Knowledge,"  etc. 

THE   author  has   written   a   study  of   the  lusty  monarch 
and   his   amours   that   is   as   spirited  as   Balzac  and  as 
authoritative    as    Gibbon.      The    biography   has    a    true 
historical  background  and  is  enlivened  with  the  spice  of  court  life. 
Mr.  Clement  Wood  has  brought  to  life  again  Henry  and  his 
followers.    The  court  lives  and  breathes  with  all  its  pomp  and 
intrigue.    Fights  and  tourneys,  murders  and  massacres,  religious 
fervours  and  tortures,  court  ladies  and  monarchs  are  presented 
in  a  brilliant  pageantry. 
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ON  THE  TRACK  OF  MURDER 

.fry  ARTHUR  CAREY,  Late  Deputy-Chief  of  the  Homicide 
Bureau,  New  York 

FOR    nearly    forty    years,    Arthur    Carey    tracked    down 
murderers.    In  this  volume  he  illustrates  his  own  "phil- 
osophy of  murder  ' '  and  shows  how  killers  can  be  classified 
— poisoners,  gangsters,  rippers  and  so  forth. 

This  record  of  a  real  detective's  life  has  a  fascination  lacking 
from  the  most  sensational  and  ingenious  detective  fiction,  and  it 
is  especially  interesting  to  compare  American  police  methods 
with  those  of  Scotland  Yard.  It  is  a  book  not  only  for 
criminologists,  but  also  for  every  one  who  follows  the  unceasing 
conflict  between  savage  crooks  and  the  machinery  of  Justice. 

Large  Demy  $vo    Illustrated    i8s.  net 

THE  UNDERWORLD  OF  PARIS  :   Secrets  of 
the  Surete* 

By  ALFRED  MORAIN,  C.B.E.,  Prefet  de  Police,  France 

M    ALFRED  MORAIN,  as  head  of  the  French  Department 
.  of  Criminal  Investigation — the  Surete,  the  counterpart  of 

which  in  England  is  Scotland  Yard — has  had  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  studying  the  French  criminal.  "  THE  UNDER- 
WORLD OF  PARIS"  is  one  of  the  most  important  crimino- 
logical  works  of  the  century.  The  general  reading  public, 
besides,  will  find  an  extraordinary  fascination  in  M.  Morain's 
concise — yet  entirely  absorbing — accounts  of  many  of  the  most 
typical,  most  remarkable  and  notorious  crimes  that  have  ever 
been  committed. 

Large  Demy  %vo    Fully  Illustrated     i8j.  net 
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NO  MAN'S  LAND 
By  THOMAS  DINESEN,  V.C. 

THIS  book  holds  especial  interest  in  that  the  author,  who 
is  a  Dane,  fought  with  the  Canadians  during  the  Great  War; 
and  is,  moreover,  the  only  foreign  holder  of  the  coveted  V.C. 

Thomas  Dinesen's  viewpoint  will  be  new  to  English  readers — 
for  he  describes,  in  robust  style,  his  attempts  to  join  up,  his 
training  both  in  Canada  and  England,  and  his  varied  experiences 
at  the  Front  from  a  new  perspective. 

We  are  afforded  a  graphic  picture  of  hostilities,  outspoken 
but  decidedly  not  morbid,  by  a  foreigner  who  was  given  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  War  from  our  side  (and  the  British 
Soldier)  at  close  quarters  ;  and  whilst  he  may  be  critical  at 
times — we  would  not  have  him  otherwise  ! — there  is  no  venom 
in  his  criticisms. 

The  author's  descriptions  are  vivid  and  full  of  those  little 
human  touches  which  will  give  his  book  a  definite  place  beside 
the  great  books  of  the  War. 

Crown  8vo     Illustrated     Js.  6d.  net 

PILSUDSKI  :  The  Hero  of  Poland 
By  ROM  LANDAU 

HERE,  for  the  first  time,  is  presented  the  authentic 
portrait  of  Pilsudski — one  of  the  few  romantic  heroes 
of  our  time  and,  together  with  Mussolini  and  Lenin, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  which  emerged  from  the 
Great  War. 

The  author  deals  not  only  with  the  greatest  passages  in  Pilsud- 
ski's  life,  but  also  with  the  whole  epic  story  of  Poland's  fight  for 
freedom.  His  thorough  and  scholarly  exposition  of  this  exciting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  Poland  makes  one  of  the  great- 
est documents  of  contemporary  history. 

Pilsudski  was,  in  his  early  days,  the  founder  of  Polish  Socialism 
and,  for  his  revolutionary  principles,  spent  many  years  in  Siberia 
and  in  Russian  and  German  prisons.  M.  Landau's  close  con- 
nection with  most  of  Poland's  leading  characters  enables  him  to 
paint  a  vivid  and  human  picture  of  Pilsudski  and  the  world  round 
him,  the  background  being  coloured  by  hitherto  unrecorded 
incidents  of  American  and  European  politics.  The  author  has 
been  given  full  access  to  archives  and  unpublished  documents 
bearing  on  the  subject,  but  although  the  work  has  the  stamp  of 
authenticity,  it  tells  in  fascinating  style  of  one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  heroic  personalities  of  our  time. 

Large  Demy  Svo    Fully  Illustrated    iSs.  net 
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BRIGHAM    YOUNG  :     The  Mormon  Leader 
and  Founder  of  Salt  Lake  City 
By  SUSA  YOUNG  GATES 

f  I  "VHE  authoress  is  a  daughter  of  Brigham  Young  and  was 
JL     the  first  of  his  children  to  be  born  in  the  Lion  House 
which  he  built  in   Salt  Lake  City  to  accommodate  his 
many  wives  and  children. 

Mrs.  Gates  tells  of  the  lowly  birth  of  Brigham  Young  and  how 
he  came  to  attach  himself  to  the  Mormon  prophet,  Joseph  Smith, 
ultimately  to  become  the  leader  of  the  despised  and  persecuted 
sect.  Mrs.  Gates  also  relates  that  daring  exodus  of  the  Saints 
across  the  desert  to  found  a  new  State  in  the  mountain  wilderness 
of  Western  America.  The  hard,  bitter  struggles  of  those  pioneer 
days  make  thrilling  reading.  There  were  the  climatic  conditions 
to  overcome  ;  warlike  Indians  to  subdue  ;  and  the  wrath  of  the 
authorities  at  Washington  to  appease.  Brigham  Young's  iron 
will  fought  those  and  many  other  obstacles  and  welded  his  con- 
verts into  a  national  community,  founding  cities,  prosperous 
settlements,  schools,  colleges,  meeting-places  and  temples.  We 
learn  of  the  secrets,  curious  faiths  and  beliefs  of  this  remarkable 
sect ;  how  plural  marriages  came  to  be  introduced,  and  we  are 
presented  for  the  first  time  with  an  authentic  account  of  the  life 
led  in  these  polygamous  households.  Brigham  Young  himself 
had  nineteen  wives  and  was  the  father  of  fifty-six  children. 

Large  Demy  8vo    Lavishly  Illustrated,  including  numerous  hitherto 
unpublished  photographs    iSs.net 

JAMES  RAMSAY  MACDONALD  : 

Labour's  Man  of  Destiny.    An  Authentic  Life 
By  H.  HESSELL  TILTMAN  ($th  Impression) 

Author  of  "  Poverty  Lane,"  "  Common  Clay"  part  Author 
of  "  The  Pacific  :   a  Forecast,"  etc. 

t  I  ^HE  first  complete  and  unbiased  record  to  be  published 

J.     of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers  of  our  generation. 

The  volume  is  fully  documented  with  speeches  and  other 

material,  most  of  which  is  now  made  available  to  the  public  in 

permanent  form  for  the  first  time.    It  affords  a  complete  picture 

of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald's  career,  and  within  its  pages  is 

evidence  on  which  he  will  be  judged  by  the  historian  of  the 

future. 

Lord  Riddell  :  "  An  excellent  Biography.  A  most  valuable 
book!  It  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  life  in  a  graphic, 
accurate,  attractive  fashion.  Mr.  Tiltman  has  performed  a 
national  service." 

Large  Demy  8vo     16  Full-page  Illustrations    21  s.  net 
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CONFESSIONS  AND  IMPRESSIONS 

By  ETHEL  MANNIN 

Author  of  "  Martha"  "  Hunger  of  the  Sea"  "  Sounding 
Brass,"  "Pilgrims,"  "Green  Willow,"  "Crescendo," 
"  Children  of  the  Earth  " 

f  •  ^HIS  volume  will  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  fluttering 
JL     in  the  literary  dovecote. 

Ethel  Mannin,  whether  on  Literary  Lions  at  Play,  Roman 
Romance,  or  the  Russian  Ballet,  is  equally  provocative  and 
original.  Whether  she  is  writing  of  Manhattan  Nights,  the  Truth 
about  Naples,  Off  the  Beaten  Track  on  the  Riviera,  the  Mules  of 
Las  Palmas,  or  a  Market  in  Madeira  ;  whether  she  is  waxing 
lyrical  about  the  flower-like  loveliness  of  Danilova,  ironic  about 
the  Riviera  censorship,  or  confessing  about  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  sober  in  America,  she  is  equally  good  company. 

It  is  a  new,  specially-written  work,  racy,  gossipy  and  amusing, 
yet  it  has  that  rare,  literary  quality  associated  with  Ethel 
Mannin's  novels.  An  unusual  book,  the  product  of  an  original 
mind  and  a  vivid  personality. 

Large  Demy  Svo    los.  6d.  net 

RASPUTIN  :    The  Almighty  Peasant 
By  ARON  SIMANOWITSCH  (Rasputin's  late  Secretary) 
Translated  from  the  German  by  M.  H.  JEROME 

THE  literature  about  Rasputin  is  fairly  considerable,  but 
everything  that  has  so  far  been  revealed  of  the  meteoric 
career  of  this  strange  Siberian  tramp  has  either  been 
written  by  his  enemies  or  else  by  people  who  have  had  to  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  information  supplied  by  prejudiced 
observers. 

These  revelations  of  his  one-time  adviser  and  secretary,  M. 
Simanowitsch,  contain  a  great  deal  of  entirely  new  matter  and 
illumine,  for  the  first  time,  the  real  personality  and  activities  of 
Rasputin. 

M.  Simanowitsch  had  more  opportunity  than  any  other  living 
person  of  studying  Rasputin's  personality,  and  his  work  may 
therefore  claim  to  be  the  only  authentic  work  on  this  fascinating 
subject.  The  author's  mentality  is  admirable — purely  subjective, 
amiably  critical  and  astonishingly  free  from  the  absurd  prejudices 
which  usually  mark  the  partisan. 

Large  Demy  Svo    Copiously  Illustrated    iSs.  net 
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ADRIFT  ON  AN  ICE-PAN 
By  SIR  WILFRED  GRENFELL,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Author  of  "  A  Labrador  Doctor"  "  Northern  Neighbours" 
"  Labrador  Looks  at  the  Orient"  etc. 

ALL  the  world  knows  "  Grenfell  of  Labrador,"  the  heroic 
doctor  who,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  left  England  for  the 
ice-bound  shores  of  Labrador,  to   succour   with   medical 
aid  and  spiritual  ministration,   the  solitary  fishermen  of  the 
northern  sea. 

Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan  is  the  story  of  Sir  Wilfred's  marvellous 
escape  from  death  after  being  trapped  on  an  ice-floe  whilst 
journeying  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  It  is  an  inspiring  record  of 
dauntless  courage  and  unfailing  resource  which  will  thrill  the 
hearts  of  young  and  old  alike. 

Crown  Bvo    Illustrated      s.  6d.  net 


Recent  Important  Books 

STATESMEN  OF  THE  WAR  :  In  Retrospect— 1918-28 
By  WILLIAM  MARTIN   (Foreign  Editor  of  the  "Journal  de 
Genlve  ") 

LARGE  DEMY  8VO   FULLY  ILLUSTRATED   l8s.  NET 

LABRADOR  LOOKS  AT  THE  ORIENT 

By  SIR  WILFRED  GRENFELL,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Author  of  "  A  Labrador  Doctor"  "  Northern  Neighbours  " 

LARGE   DEMY   8vO      COPIOUSLY   ILLUSTRATED      158.    NET 

NOT  ALL  THE  TRUTH  :  Reminiscences 
By  LEWIS  MELVILLE 
Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Thackeray"  etc. 

LARGE  DEMY  8VO   FULLY  ILLUSTRATED   l8s.  NET 

A  FAMOUS  CORNER  OF  TUSCANY 

By  EVANGELINE  E.  WHIFFLE  (Mrs.  Henry  B.  Whipple) 

SMALL  DEMY  8vO   PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED   15$.  NET 
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RUM,  ROMANCE  AND  REBELLION 

By  CHARLES  WILLIAM  TAUSSIG 

LARGE  DEMY  8VO   ILLUSTRATED   IfS.  NET 

THE  CHINESE  THEATRE 
By  A.  E.  ZUCKER 

LARGE  DEMY  8vO   ILLUSTRATED   £l  IDS.  NET 

PLAYS 

By  ROMAIN    ROLLAND 

DEMY   8VO      256   PAGES      IOS.   60.    NET 

PLAYS 

By  FRANZ  MOLNAR 

DEMY   8vO      312    PAGES      IOS.   60.    NET 

THE  SECRETS  OF  A  SAVOYARD     (3th  Thousand) 
By  HENRY  A.  LYTTON  (Of  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company") 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION      CROWN  8VO      ILLUSTRATED      5$.  NET 

CAGLIOSTRO  :  The  Last  of  the  Sorcerers 
By  DR.  FRANK  KING 

LARGE  DEMY  8VO   FULLY  ILLUSTRATED   l8s.  NET 

FAMOUS  DUELS  AND  ASSASSINATIONS 
By  LEWIS  MELVILLE  &  MAJOR  REGINALD  HARGREAVES 

LARGE  DEMY  8vO   FULLY  ILLUSTRATED   l8s.  NET 

TWENTY  HUMAN  MONSTERS 
By  PHILIP  BEAUFOY  BARRY 

LARGE  DEMY  8VO   FULLY  ILLUSTRATED   l8s.  NET 

«  HIS  MAJESTY'S  GUESTS  "  :  Secrets  of  the  Cells 
By  "  WARDEN  " 

LARGE  DEMY  8vO       IOS.  6d.   NET 

A  STOKER'S  LOG 

By  HENRY  VINCENT 

CROWN  8VO       PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED       58.  NET 

SOLDIER  AND  OUTLAW 
By  MAJOR  GEORGE  WITTEN 

CROWN  8VO       FRONTISPIECE       6s.  NET 
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^Psychology  &  Thysiology 

Three  important  works  by  H.  CRICHTON  MILLER,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Hon.  Director,  Tavistock  Clinic  for  Functional  Nerve  Cases 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE 
PREACHER 

"  This  book,  with  its  sanity  and  candour,  should  be  welcomed 
by  all  honest  thinkers." — Saturday  Review. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE 
PARENT 

"  The  book  is  to  be  strongly  recommended  to  parents.  It  is 
clear,  healthy  and  full  of  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
of  child-psychology,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  practical 
use." — Spectator. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE 
TEACHER 

A  model  of  lucidity  ;  it  is  delightfully  written  and  full  of  re- 
markable and  memorable  sentences." — London  Mercury. 

Crown  8vo    6s.  net  each 

COMMON-SENSE  AND  THE  CHILD 

By  ETHEL  MANNIN 

Author  of  "  Martha"  "  Hunger  of  the  Sea"  "  Sounding 
Brass,"  "  Pilgrims,"  "  Green  Willow,"  "  Crescendo  " 

THE  psychological  insight  and  understanding  which  have 
made  Ethel  Mannin's  success  as  a  novelist  are  in  this 
book  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  the  child.  This 
is  essentially  a  sane  book,  thoroughly  modern  in  outlook.  Ethel 
Mannin — herself  a  mother — indicates  in^this  book  the  golden 
mean  between  old-fashioned  conservatism  and  ultra-modern 
radicalism.  The  chapter-titles  are  themselves  an  indication  of 
the  practical,  common-sense  nature  of  the  book — "  Clothes  and 
the  Child,"  "  Food  and  the  Child,"  "  Education  and  the  Child," 
"  Sex  and  the  Child,"  "  Religion  and  the  Child,"  "  Beauty  and 
the  Child,"  "  Fear  and  the  Child,"  "  Temper  and  the  Child,"  etc. 
etc.  With  preface  by  A.  S.  Neill,  the  brilliant  author  of  the 
famous  "Dominie"  books  and  "The  Problem  Child,"  and  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  advanced  educationists  in  Europe. 

Crown  Svo    $s.  net 
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GROWING  OLD  GRACEFULLY 

By  LEONARD  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 

Author  of  "  The  Science  and  Art  of  Living"  "  Middle  Age 
and  Old  Age  Obesity"  etc. 

A  SANE,    commonsense    exposition    of    the    mode    of    life 
which  should  be  followed  by  those  afflicted  with  obesity 
and    kindred    ailments    arising    from    sedentary    occupa- 
tions. 

Crown  $vo    Pictorial  Boards     is.  net 


THE    WOMAN    A    MAN    MARRIES    (2nd 

Impression) 

By  VICTOR  Cox  PEDERSEN,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.A.C.S. 

THE  aim  of  this  book  is  to  impart  knowledge  of  a  scientific 
and  social  nature  in  the  simplest  terms  possible  to  those 
who  need  it  most — the  women  who  consider  ignorance 
and  innocence  synonymous  when  applied  to  the  relationship  of 
the  sexes.    Its  aim  is,  moreover,  to  ground  women  in  the  facts 
of  sex  as  revealed  in  human  biology,  physiology  and  history 
and  to  suggest  that  their  sentimental  view  of  the  marriage 
relationship  and  the  man's  attitude  towards  it  is  not  always  in 
accord  with  the  laws  which  govern  this  relation. 

Crown  8f  0     6s.  net 


THE  MAN  A  WOMAN  MARRIES 
By  VICTOR  Cox  PEDERSEN,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.A.C.S. 

THIS   is   the   companion   volume   to    The    Woman  a  Man 
Marries.    It  is  written  not  as  an  attack  on  the  male  but 
as  an  explanation  of  various  errors  in  wedlock  of  which 
the  man  is  too  often  guilty  both  from  lack  of  knowledge  and  still 
more  from  absence  of  consideration. 

The  order  of  nature,  through  biology  and  physiology,  is  the 
main  subject,  and  the  book  covers  all  the  important  facts  in  the 
sexual  life  of  men  and  women  clearly  and  comprehensively. 

Crown  Bvo    6s.  net 
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Essays  &  Tlelles-Lettres 

THESE  DIVERSIONS  SERIES 

AN    ambitious    Belles-Lettres    series.      Each    volume    con- 
sists of  a  long  personal  essay    on  one  of  the  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  this  life  by  one  of  the  best  prose  writers 
of  our  time.    The  editing  of  the  series  is  in  the  hands  of  J.  B. 
Priestley. 

The  first  six  volumes  published  are  : — 

READING  . .  . .  By  Hugh  Walpole 

TALKING  . .  . .  By  J.  B.  Priestley 

PLAYGOING  . .  . .  By  James  Agate 

LAUGHING  . .  . .  By  Martin  Armstrong 

COLLECTING  . .  . .  By  Bohun  Lynch 

DREAMING  ..  >*w  By  Gerald  Bullett 


FORTHCOMING  FOLUMES 
IDLING  By  ROBERT  LYND 

NEVER  has   there   been   a  better  chronicler  of  the  little 
things,  the    things    that    make    a    happy    leisure,    than 
Robert  Lynd,  who  is  not  quite  the  idler  he  pretends  to 
be.    He  is  here  provided  with  an  ideal  subject. 

WANDERING  By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

X  TOTWITHSTANDING  his  many  other  activities,  it  is  as 
J_\j  a  great  essayist  and  a  stylist  of  the  most  marked 
individuality  that  Hilaire  Belloc  must  expect  to  be 
remembered.  The  countless  lovers  of  that  established  classic, 
The  Path  to  Rome,  will  appreciate  that  its  author  has  chosen  his 
subject  well. 

F'capSvo    Cloth    3s.6d.net.    Also  a  small,  strictly  limited  edition 

printed  on  hand-made  paper,  numbered  and  signed  by  the  author 
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^Miscellaneous  <Hf  3^ature  'Books 

THE  KING'S  ENGLISH  :  And  How  to  Write 

it  (6th  Edition) 
By  JOHN  BYGOTT,  M.A.,  and  A.  J.  LAWFORD  JONES 

A  MINE  of  useful  information  to  the  student  of  the  English 
language.     The  work  covers  the  syllabus  of  the  London 
Matriculation,   the   Society   of   Arts,    and   the  generality 
of  Pupil  Teachers',   Civil  Service,     and  similar  Examinations 
demanding  a  knowledge  of  English  composition. 

Crown  8vo     Cloth    3/.  6d.  net 

BILLY  IN  CEYLON 

By  MAURICE  WILTSHIRE 

THIS  book,  written  by  a  London  schoolboy  of  eleven  years 
of  age  after  his  momentous   voyage  to  Ceylon  in  the 
s.s.  Oronsay,  gives  a  wonderful  insight  into  a  boy's  mind, 
and  in  putting  before  the  public  this  novel  and  refreshing  piece  of 
work  the  publishers  feel  convinced  that  nobody  who  is  interested 
in  children  can  fail  to  find  "  Billy  in  Ceylon  "  a  very  amusing 
and  entertaining  achievement  and  a  very  remarkable  one  for  a  boy 
of  his  years  to  have  accomplished. 

Crown  8vo     2s.  6d.  net 

THE      COMPLETE      LIMERICK      BOOK 

(22nd  Thousand] 
By  LANGFORD  REED.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  BATEMAN 

A  collection  of  several  hundred  Limericks,  a  number  of  them 
classics  and  many  by  prominent  people. 

"  It  will  be  long  before  the  fun  of  it  is  exhausted." — Times 

Crown  \to     Cloth    js,  6d.  net 

LOOPY  LIMERICKS 

By  "  A  MAGNIAC  " 

Contains  about  two  hundred  original    and  extremely  funny 
Limericks. 

Crown  %vo     Pictorial  Boards      36  Black  and  White  Illustrations 
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BIRD  BIOGRAPHIES 
By  OLIVER  G.  PIKE,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

MR.   PIKE  here  presents  his  wide  knowledge  of  bird-life 
in  an  original  and   particularly  attractive  form.    Those 
unversed  in  bird-life  will  become  indebted  to  him  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  new  interest  as  well  as  a  stimulus  to  their 
power    of    observation.     The    plates   and  photographs   are  of 
exceptional  merit. 

Demy  8vo       50  Illustrations       IQS.  6d.  net 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BIRDS 

By  CHARLES  S.  BAYNE 
Author  tf  "  Exploring  England  " 

THIS  readable  book  covers  the  whole  interest  of  bird  life 
in  the  British  Isles  and  treats  the  subject  in  a  new  way. 
Beginner    and    expert    alike    will    enjoy     the     author's 
studies  of  bird  song,  courtship,  nesting,  birds  at  work,  birds  at 
play,  migration,  etc.,  and  they  will  find  food  for  thought  in  his 
discussions  of  the  various  problems  which  these  phenomena 
present. 

Crown  8vo     Coloured  Plates    js.  6d.  net 

EXPLORING    ENGLAND:    An  Introduction 
to  Nature-Craft 
By  CHARLES  S.  BAYNE 
Author  of  "  The  Call  of  the  Birds  " 

MR.  BAYNE  is  a  keen  field  naturalist  who  writes  from 
first-hand  knowledge  of  wild  life,  and  gives  his  readers 
the  benefit  of  the  short  cuts  he  has  discovered  in  the 
course  of  many  years'  devotion  to  this  fascinating  hobby. 

Demy  8vo    With  16  Full-page  Illustrations     js.  6d.  net 

SPRING  FLOWERS  OF  THE  WILD 
SUMMER  FLOWERS  OF  THE  WILD 
THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  WOODS 

By  EDWARD  STEP,  F.L.S. 

A  SERIES    of    helpful    volumes    designed    to    interest    the 
Nature-lover  and  Rambler  in  our  native  plants  as  living 
things,    as   far   as   possible   with    an    avoidance    of   tech- 
nicalities.   Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself ;   and  the  descrip- 
tions are  helped  by  a  large  number  of  illustrations  reproduced 
from  the  author's  photographs  of  living  plants. 

Crown  8vo    Numerous  Illustrations     $s.  net  each 
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BULL   DOGS   AND   ALL  ABOUT  THEM 

By  H.  ST.  JOHN  COOPER.    A  New  Edition  revised  by 
F.  B.  FOWLER,  Secretary  of  the  London  Kennel  Club 


new  edition  of  this  book,  edited  and  revised  by  Mr. 
F.  B.  Fowler,  late  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  London  Bulldog  Society, 
will  be  found  to  be  even  more  valuable  to  breeders  and 
exhibitors  than  the  original  edition.  There  have  been  many  books 
published  on  the  Bulldog,  but  most  of  them  are  now  quite  out 
of  date.  The  editor's  aim  is  to  assist  present-day  Breeders  and 
Exhibitors  out  of  his  knowledge  and  long  experience.  Mr. 
Fowler  for  many  years  acted  as  judge  at  Exhibitions,  and  the 
publishers  have  every  confidence  that  this  book  will  provide 
Bulldog  Lovers  with  a  very  valuable  work  on  the  subject.  It  is 
a  book  for  use  and  reference,  and  the  photographs  of  Champion 
Dogs  have  a  very  special  interest. 

Crown  Svo    Profusely  Illustrated    Ss.  6d.  net 


CATTLE,      SHEEP     AND     PIGS:      Their 

Practical  Breeding  &  Keeping  (New  Edition) 
By  FRANK  TOWNEND  BARTON,  M.R.C.V.S. 

'  I  "*HIS  new  edition  has  been  carefully  and  fully  revised    by 
JL     the  author,  and  a  new  preface,  new  chapter,  and  many 
new    illustrations    bring    this    valuable    standard    work 
up  to  date.    It  forms  a  practical  guide  for  the  farmer  and  stock- 
breeder and  explains  and  illustrates  practically  every  breed  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  pig  bred  in  the  British  Isles,  giving  their  points, 
their  comparative  utility,  their  diseases  and  treatment,  etc. 

"  There  has  been  no  more  comprehensive  book." — The  New 
Zealand  Farmer. 

Demy  Svo     200  Illustrations     ^\s.  net 


OUR    DOGS    AND    ALL    ABOUT    THEM 

By  FRANK  TOWNEND  BARTON,  M.R.C.V.S. 

"  A  notable  achievement  ...  of  real  value   to  every  dog 
owner." — The  Kennel  Gazette, 

Crown  8v o     43  Illustrations     js.  6d.  net 
Paternoster  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C-4 
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THE  JAY  NOVEL  LIBRARY    js.  6d.  net 

C"7  'HE  Publishers'  object  in  founding  this  Library  was  to 
J[  establish  a  series  of  modern  novels  especially  distinctive  by 
virtue  of  literary  excellence  and  artistic  production.  The 
volumes  are  large  crown  octavo  in  size,  printed  in  choice  type  on 
best  quality  paper  and  attractively  bound  in  cloth  with  gold  lettering. 
They  are  eminently  fitting  for  the  collector's  library.  "  Beautifully 
designed  and  printed." — Spectator.  "  Printed  and  bound  in  a 
fashion  to  delight  the  bibliophile." — Outlook. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  EARTH 

By  ETHEL  MANNIN 

Author  of"  Martha"  "  Hunger  of  the  Sea"  Sounding  Brass" 
"  Pilgrims,"  "  Green  Willow,"  "  Crescendo  " 

READERS    will    find    this   novel    "  authentic    imaginative 
literature" — as  Truth  said  of  Miss  Mannin's   last   novel, 
Crescendo.     It  is  the  simple  story  of  Jean  le  Camillon, 
fisherman-crofter  of  one  of  the  Channel  Islands  ;    of  Marie,  the 
dark,  strong,  Breton  woman  he  married,  and  of  their  children. 
...  A  story  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  dominated  by  the  rugged 
figure  of  Le  Camillon  himself,  with  his  background  of  earth  and 
sea. 

This  is  a  novel  of  first  and  last  things  ;  a  "  big  "  novel  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  In  it  Miss  Mannin  combines  the  power  and 
virility  of  Crescendo,  the  profound  psychological  perceptions, 
particularly  into  the  masculine  mind  and  soul,  of  Pilgrims,  and 
the  sensitive,  delicate  writing  of  Green  Willow. 

Large  Crown  Svo    js.  6d.  net 

BELLS  OF  THYME 
By  CATHERINE  I.  DODD 

Author  of  "  Apples  and  Quinces,"  "  Scarlet  Gables,"  "  The 
Farthing  Spinster"  "  Queen  Anne  Farthings,"  etc. 

IN  this  new  novel  Miss  Dodd  deals  with  the  romantic  nineties 
when  women  had   "to  walk  delicately"  to  avoid  conflict 
with  the  magnificent  male,  for  they  were  not  yet  emancipated. 
Part  of  the   scenes  are  laid  in  a  German  university  town  to 
which  the  heroine  comes  to  be  cured  of  "  hurts  caused  by  a 
false  lover." 

A  delicious  book,  written  in  the  author's  happiest  vein,  and 
this,  allied  to  its  distinction  and  charm  of  manner,  will,  without 
doubt,  greatly  increase  Miss  Dodd's  already  wide  circle  of 
admirers. 

Large  Crown  Svo     js.  6d.  net 
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PRIVATE  LIFE 

By  PAUL  SELVER 
Author  of  "  One,  Two,  Three,"  "  Schooling  " 

THE  underlying  idea  of  this  novel  is  the  enigma  of  per- 
sonality. Bellamy,  a  misanthropic  poet,  is  mysteriously 
murdered,  and  Pollock,  his  intimate  friend,  who  tells 
the  story,  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  editing  Bellamy's  pos- 
thumous works.  It  happened  that  shortly  after  Bellamy's  death, 
Pollock  found  a  small  note-book  belonging  to  Bellamy,  and  he 
makes  some  surprising  discoveries,  both  in  London  and  Paris, 
which  reveal  to  him  a  Bellamy  he  had  not  suspected.  At  the  same 
time,  the  gradual  narration  of  his  quest  reveals  also  Pollock's 
personality  to  the  reader  (and  also  to  Pollock  himself),  while  in 
the  course  of  the  quest  itself  he  becomes  entangled  in  the  same 
disaster  which  brought  about  Bellamy's  death. 

In  this,  his  latest  and  most  brilliant  novel,  Mr.  Paul  Selver 
fully  maintains  his  reputation  for  the  writing  of  modernity  in  its 
myriad  phases. 

Large  Crown  Svo    "js.  6d.  net 

THE  CLASS  REUNION 

By  FRANZ  WERFEL 
Author  of  "  Verdi"  etc. 

IN  Germany  and  America  "THE  CLASS  REUNION"  has 
not  merely  been  hailed  as  the  finest  work  of  its  author  to 
date,  but  has  met  with  a  tremendous  popular  success.  In 
Germany  alone  it  has  already  achieved  a  sale  of  50,000  copies, 
and  the  demand  continues  unabated. 

"  THE  CLASS  REUNION,"  considered  purely  as  a  narrative, 
puts  to  shame  the  most  ingenious  detective  fiction.  Before  the 
Bench  of  Dr.  Sebastian,  the  Examining  Magistrate,  shambles  the 
broken-down  figure  of  Franz  Adler  accused  of  murder.  Adler  ? 
.  .  .  Adler  ?  ...  As  Sebastian  questions  the  accused  he 
becomes  more  and  more  convinced  that  this  same  man  was.twenty 
years  ago,  the  genius  of  his  high-school  class.  That  same  night 
there  is  a  Class  Reunion,  and  the  former  comrades,  now  dull  and 
middle-aged,  recall  to  mind  the  brilliant  and  tragic  Adler.  The 
emotions  awakened  in  Sebastian  by  these  reminiscences  are  so 
powerful  that,  on  going  home,  he  cannot  sleep. 

Until  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn,  he  pours  out  on  paper  the 
terrible  story  of  his  schoolboy  relationship  with  Adler,  his  crime, 
his  guilt,  his  suffering.  All  the  tragedy  and  sweetness  of  ado- 
lescence are  distilled  into  these  strange  pages.  And  next  day 
the  Magistrate  confronts  Franz  Adler  once  again  in  the  dusty 
Courtroom  .  .  .  and  Accuser  becomes  Accused. 

Large  Crown  Svo    js.  6d.  net 
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THE  ACCEPTABLE  WOMAN 

By  ELEANOR  DUNBAR  HALL 

Author  of  "  Alliance,"  "  Winter's  Night  " 

GAY,  daring,  passionate,  provocative,  the  figure  of  Penelope 
Greenlaw,    afterwards    Mrs.    Frederick    Charteris,    flames 
through  this  story — from  the  wild  emotions  of  youth  to  the 
peace  of  old  age.     And,  inextricably  woven  into  the  pattern  of 
her  life,  are  the  lesser  but  equally  vivid  figures,  whose  lives  touch 
hers. 

In  this,  her  third  and  most  brilliant  novel,  Miss  Hall's  amazing 
literary  ability  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt. 

Large  Crown  8vo     js.  6d.  net 

THE  LITTLE  WOOD 

By  TEMPLE  LANE 
Author  of  "  Bands  of  Orion"  etc. 

IN  this  book,  with  economy  of  words  and  with  voice~seldom 
raised,  the  author  tells  the  story  of  a  brilliant,  sensitive 
temperament  and  its  fate  at  the  hands,  first  of  uninspired 
common  sense,  then  of  social  opportunism.  Remorselessly,  but 
without  cynicism,  one  is  made  to  see  the  defencelessness  of  such 
a  character  in  face  of  the  baser  elements  in  human  nature.  The 
beauty  of  this  essentially  feminine  narrative  loses  nothing  by  the 
deliberate  restraint  of  its  telling  :  and  the  serenity  of  the  close 
is,  one  feels,  no  mere  "  happy  ending  "  but  as  inevitable  as  the 
tragedy  which  precedes  it.  The  "romance"  is  of  London 
nights  :  of  Irish  castles,  bog-streams  and  fairy  forts  :  but  inas- 
much as  it  features  neither  politics,  peasants,  gunmen  nor 
hunting,  this  is  not  an  "  Irish  "  novel. 

Large  Crown  Svo    Js.  6d.  net 

THE  ROUGH  HOUSE 

By  BRUCE  MARSHALL 

Author  of  "  High  Brows,"  "  The  Little  Friend,"  etc. 

FOR  rapid   action  and  rapier  wit   Mr.    Bruce   Marshall   is 
hard  to  beat,  and  these  qualities  are  admirably  exploited 
hi  his  latest  novel.    The  Archdeacon  who  was  made  famous 
in  "  High  Brows  "  returns  to  the  fray  in  "  The  Rough  House  " 
and  the  description  of  his  wild  aeroplane  race  to  the  U.S.  after  the 
publicity-seeking  author  is  one  of  the  funniest  and  at  the  same 
time  most  daring  literary  flights  of  the  year. 

This  is  essentially  a  modern  book,  modern  in  outlook,  con- 
ception and  treatment,  and  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  all  whose 
minds  are  alive  and  unafraid  of  being  startled. 

Large  Crown  Svo     js.  6d.  net 
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New  js.  6d.  net  Library  Novels 

THE    GREAT    AMERICAN    $2000    PRIZE 
NOVEL  COMPETITION 

MESSRS.   JARROLDS  have   been   successful   in   securing 
the   British    Rights  in   the   winner   of  the   $2000    Prize 
Competition  for  the  best  Jewish  novel  to  be  submitted 
to  one  of  the  leading  American  Publishers.     The  Competition 
closes  in  January,  1930,  and  the  Prize-Winning  novel  will  be 
published  in  the  early  Spring. 

The  Adjudicators  will  be  five  of  the  most  prominent  literary 
men  in  American  Jewry.  Literary  excellence  and  interest  will 
be  the  only  criteria  by  which  the  best  novel  will  be  selected,  and 
the  reading  public  may  be  assured  of  a  novel  that  will  compel 
attention  by  reason  of  its  outstanding  merit. 

Crown  Sv o    js.  6d.  net 

THE  BORGIAN   BULL 

By  LUDWIG  HUNA 

LUDWIG  HUNA  here  pictures  with  amazing  detail  and 
fitting  power  the  curious  life  of  Rodrigo  the  Terrible, 
first  of  the  infamous  Borgias  and  the  most  memorable 
of  the  corrupt  and  secular  Popes  of  the  Renaissance.  Rodrigo's 
genius  for  intrigue  surpassed  even  such  masters  of  the  art  as 
Louis  XIII  and  Richelieu.  Rome  is  presented  in  one  great 
bewildering  mural  :  a  city  swarming  with  Spanish  adventurers, 
assassins,  and  informers  ;  a  place  where  murder  and  robbery 
were  committed  with  impunity,  Rodrigo  himself  casting  aside 
all  show  of  decorum,  living  an  immoral  life  and  indulging  in  the 
chase,  dancing  and  orgies. 

Crown  Svo    js.  6d.  net 

IRENE  SAYS  .  .  . 

By  CHARLES  LLOYD-JONES 
Author  of  "The  House  of  the  Goat,"  "Jemini,"  "The 

Matriarch  " 

TRENE  says  a  good  many  things  that  a  perfect  lady  ought 
J.  not  to  say,  during  her  professional  intervention  in  the 
Sheale  divorce  case.  But  then,  Irene's  wit  and  wisdom 
come  from  no  book  of  etiquette,  but  from  hard  humour-bearing 
experience  in  many  and  various  classes  of  society.  With  some 
support  from  Fitz  Loppington,  who  believed  that  man's  chief 
needs  are  "  courage,  a  job  and  a  joke,"  Irene  dominates  this 
beautiful  and  most  ironical  story  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  fair 
in  love  in  our  time. 

Crown  Svo    js.  6d.  net 
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MEMORIAL  TO  GEORGE 

By  the  Author  of  "The  House  Made  with  Hands?" 
"  Miss  Tiverton  Goes  Out,"  "  This  Day's  Madness" 
"November  Night" 

THERE  is  a  charming  simplicity,  a  whimsical  pathos  in  this 
book  that  reminds  one  of  Barrie  at  his  best.     It  is  difficult 
to  convey  the  piquancy  and  the  warm  pathos  and  humour 
of  this  enchanting  narrative  ? 

The  characters  are  drawn  with  "Miss  Tiverton's"  peculiarly 
clear  and  delicate  insight.  Nicolina,  who  could  never  take  life 
seriously ;  Nigel,  who  was  a  gentleman ;  Luke,  who  was  not  a 
gentleman ;  Rufus  and  his  "  good  points  "  ;  Anna  the  Second  and 
her  babies ;  and  George,  who  had  a  priori  rights  by  reason  of  his 
years. 

The  talented  and  still  anonymous  author  of  "  Miss  Tiverton 
Goes  Out "  has  never  done  anything  better. 

Crown  8v o     js.  6d.  net 


HELL'S   GATE 

By  STANTON  HOPE 
Author  of  "  Rotting  Round  the  World  for  Fun"  etc. 

THE  public  and  critics  alike  have  deplored  the  tendency  in 
War  novels  to  depict  mainly  the  cowardice  and  shame 
of  individual  fighters.  This  book  is  the  refreshing 
exception. 

It  is  an  epic  of  Gallipoli,  and  tells  the  human  story  of  two 
young  officers — brothers  serving  together — and  the  antagonism 
of  one  to  a  senior  officer.  But  in  the  unfolding  of  the  drama  of 
the  tragic  Peninsula,  the  author  has  revealed  in  high  light  the 
selfless  courage,  chivalry,  humour  and  fortitude  of  men  thrown 
back  to  savage  and  primitive  conditions,  removed  entirely  from 
the  sphere  of  women,  and  existing  day  and  night  continually 
under  the  threat  of  tearing  death.  It  reaches  breathless  climax 
in  the  events  of  the  historic  final  Evacuation. 

The  author,  an  officer  in  the  renowned  Royal  Naval  Division 
which  fought  throughout  the  campaign,  served  for  six  months 
in  the  trenches  and  was  among  the  last  to  get  away. 

Crown  8f  o     js.  6d.  net 
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ST.  PETER  AND   THE  PROFILE 

By  JOHN  NORTH 

Author  of  "  Unmarried  Life,"  "  Patricia  Lacked  a  Lover" 
"  Girl  or  Boy,"  etc. 

MISS  ROSIE  MELLOW  is  the  possessor  of  a  profile  which 
conforms  perfectly  to  that  of  Pallas  Athena,  but  happily 
for  her  own  equanimity  and  that  of  her  respectable 
parents  no  one  detects  the  facsimile  until  St.  Peter  Ledborough 
encounters  her  in  the  Park.     This  casual  meeting  results  in  a 
series  of  startling  events  culminating  in  a  threatened  general 
upheaval  among  some  highly  contrasted  personages. 

In  his  latest  comedy  of  manners  Mr.  John  North  devises  a  gay 
theme  on  a  modern  note,  and,  as  in  his  previous  successes, 
subtly  weaves  comedy  and  tragedy  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
story,  while  interweaving  throughout  much  diverting  comment 
on  the  age  we  live  in. 

Crown  Svo.     js.  6d.  net 

HOSTILITIES  ONLY 

By  HENRY  VINCENT 
Author  of  "  A  Stoker's  Log  " 

THOUGH  all  is  quiet  on  the  western  front  save  the  steady 
tapping  of  the  veterans'  typewriters,  still  only  a  corner 
of  the  veil  has  been  lifted  by  our  "  Silent  Service  "which 
does  at  least  live  up  to  its  name.     In  this  novel  of  sardonic 
humour  but  frank  realism  Mr.  Henry  Vincent,  whose  Stoker's  Log 
won  such  warm  commendation  from  the  critics,  portrays  life  on 
the  Lower  Deck  during  the  War,  amid  scenes  varying  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Heligoland  Bight  to  the  steaming  mud  banks  of  a 
West  African  river.  A  vigorous  novel,  full  of  human  revelation  and 
more  than  upholding  the  promise  of  the  author's  previous  book. 
Crown  Svo     js.  6d.  net 

WHISPERING  SHADOWS 

By  HERMAN  LANDON 

Author  of  "  Death  in  the  Air"  the  "  Grey  Phantom  "  novels, 
"  Picaroon,"  etc. 

'"T^HAT  Herman  Landon  is  always  worth  reading  goes  without 
X    saying,  and  his  new  novel,  Whispering  Shadows,  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily gripping  story — probably  the  best  he  has  done. 
Who  was  the  peculiar  man  weighing  himself  in  the  gymnasium? 
Why  was  Munger  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  deserted  house  playing 
a  violin  ?     What  was  the  mystery  of  the  vanishing  Red  and 
Black  Room  ?    And  what  were  the  three  small  brass  elephants  ? 
The  mystery  is  worked  out  with  a  skill  and  deftness  that 
never  allows  the  reader  to  lose  interest. 

Crown  Svo.     js.  6d.  net 
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A  HUMBLE  LEAR 

By  LORNA  DOONE  BEERS 

Author  of  "  Prairie  Fires"  etc. 

'  I  AHE    daughters    of   men    feel  within  their  living  bodies 
_|_     the  stir  of  new  life.    But  the  sons  of  men  are  cast  off 

and  alone  from  the  hour  of  birth." 

With  remarkably  high  courage  and  integrity  Mrs.  Beers  has 
told  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  farmer,  dramatizing  nobly  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  an  ageing  and  inarticulate  man. 

The  picture  of  the  whole  family,  and  the  characters  of  each 
one  taken  separately,  are  beautifully  and  mercilessly  drawn, 
with  all  the  conflicting  elements  that  make  up  the  family — 
ingratitude,  love,  duty,  resentment,  pity — out  of  which  arises 
the  immortal  tragedy. 

Crown  %vo    js.  6d.  net 

THE  MARRIAGE  LINES    (New  Edition) 
By  J.  S.  FLETCHER 

Author  of  "  David  March,"  "  Families  Repaired,"  "  Pd 
Venture  All  for  Thee"  etc. 

IN  this   novel,   which   attained   considerable   attention   as  a 
film  production  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Fletcher  has  combined 
mystery    with    romance.     The    heroine,   a   fine  figure   of  a 
village  girl,  commits,  accidentally,  what  might  well  have  been 
termed  a  purposeful  murder,  and  is  then  faced  with  the  problem 
of  preserving  a  terrible  secret  in  order  to  avert  ruin  and  disaster 
from  the  man  she  loves.     This  is  a  thoroughly  powerful  and 
dramatic  story,  inclining  to  stark  realism,  and  it  reveals  the 
consummate  ability  of  its  author  as  an  artist  in  words. 
Crown  8vo    js.  6d.  net 

THE  CRYSTAL  SKULL 

By  WARREN  HILL 
Author  of  "  Yellow  Will  Out,"  "  The  Thumb  Mark  " 

IF  there  is  anyone  who  knows  and  understands  the  East, 
and  is  capable  of  making  his  readers  long  for  first-hand 
experience  of  its  mystery,  adventure,  and  romance,  that 
person  is  Warren  Hill "  was  one  of  the  many  opinions  expressed 
about  Yellow  Will  Out,  the  novel  which  at  once  placed  its  author 
in  the  front  rank  of  writers  of  thrillers. 

In  "  THE  CRYSTAL  SKULL,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  Shanghai — the  Paris  of  the  East — Mr.  Warren  Hill  relates 
the  amazing  adventures  which  befell  Marmaduke  Sparrow,  a 
young  ex-officer,  following  a  strange  murder  committed  in  his  flat. 
Thrills  abound  :  a  note  of  tense  expectancy  dominates  the 
book,  and  through^it  all  there  runs  the  weirdness  and  mystery 
of  the  East. 
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HELL  FOR  LEATHER 

By  S.  ANDREW  WOOD 

Author  of  "  Isle  of  Enchantment"  "  Flower  of  Desire  " 

A  GLAMOROUS  adventure  story  concerning  the  Honourable 
2\.  Francis  Evershed,  who  finds  himself  in  hospital  with 
shrapnel  in  his  brain:  Olivia,  his  "dream  lady";  and 
Aubrey  Flowerdew,  the  famous  writer  of  adventure  stories,  who 
has  never  had  an  adventure  with  man  or  beast,  and  who  is 
running  away  from  domestic  bliss. 

Breathless  happenings  lit  with  laughter  and  shadowed"  with 
mystery,  and  a  tender  and  romantic  love  story  threading  through. 
A  good  swinging  tale  such  as  will  make  a  tremendous  appeal  to 
the  hearts  of  men  as  well  as  women. 

Crown  8vo    js.  6d.  net 

RED  LIKKER 
By  IRVIN  S.  COBB 

THE  name  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb  is  known  wherever  books  are 
read,  added  to  which  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cobb  is  the  highest 
paid  story  writer  in  the  world.     This  novel  is  by  far  the 
best  work  he  has  ever  done  and  has  caused  a  sensation  in  America. 
Seen  through  the  eyes  of  gallant  old  Colonel  Bird,  the  comedy 
and  drama  and  colour  of  a  tremendous  transition  pass  in  review. 
Over  a  period  of  three  generations  the  Colonel  saw  liquor  playing 
a  life-and-death  role  in  his  house.    It  killed  his  son  but  brought 
back  a  hold  on  life  to  his  querulous  sister. 

"  RED  LIKKER  "  is  not  a  tract  for  or  against  prohibition 
but  a  splendidly  vital  and  dramatic  novel. 
Crown  8vo    js.  6d.  net 

I'D    VENTURE    ALL    FOR    THEE    (New 
Edition) 

By  ].  S.  FLETCHER 
Author  of  "  Grand  Relations,"  "  The  Threshing  Floor,"  etc. 

IN  this  stirring  romance  of  1745,  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher  has  not 
only  made  full  use  of  his  well-known  knowledge  of   i8th 
century  history,   but  has    told    the    story    of   a    maternal 
ancestor,  who,  attainted  of  high  treason  for  his  share  in  the  Rising 
on  behalf  of  the  Young  Pretender,  fled  from  his  ancient  castle  in 
Scotland  under  an  assumed  name  and  in  disguise  and  settled 
down  on  the   Yorkshire  wolds,  where,   after  many  romantic 
adventures,  narrated  with  exciting  dramatic  force,  he  won  a 
bride  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  life. 
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ECSTASY 

By  DUDLEY  HOYS 

WITH  no  vices  except  a  passion  for  chocolate,  and  no 
interests  beyond  the  charm  of  fields  and  woods,  Theophilus 
Ommary  imagined  he  held  humanity  in  contempt.  But  a 
sense  of  humour  saved  this  austere  dreamer  from  being  a  prig, 
and  circumstance  interfered  with  his  aloof  tramphood.  From  the 
moment  he  awoke  one  May  morning  under  a  hedge  near  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  to  witness  murder  upon  the  road,  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  serve  humanity.  He  could  not  refuse  to  help  in  the  fight 
against  Ecstasy,  which  had  swept  across  the  world  with  the 
virulence  of  an  old-time  plague.  Its  menace,  particularly  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unmarried  girls,  was  growing  more 
overwhelming  every  hour.  So  Ommary  went  out  with  that  little 
party  of  Ecstasy-fighters  to  South  Persia.  On  the  ship  he  met 
Stella  Arkwright,  whose  brother  had  been  one  of  the  first  victims. 
She  joined  in  their  campaign  against  the  suave  genius  who 
founded  the  Ecstasy  cult,  and  took  a  part  in  all  their  councils 
that  led  to  desperate  ventures — save  the  affair  of  the  coward  who 
died  by  moonlight.  Whatever  happened,  they  were  determined 
to  preserve  her  from  a  nightmare  memory  like  that.  Eventually 
Stella  cured  Ommary  of  his  aloofness — but  not  of  his  passion  for 
chocolate  ! 

Crown  8v o    js.  6d,  net 

SOUVENIR 
By  FLOYD  DELL 
Author  of  "  The  Briary  Bush,"  "  Moon-Calf,"  etc. 

HE     saw     his     own     youth,     impetuous     and    passionate, 
mirrored  in  his  boy.  .  .  . 

He  was  happy  in  his  second  marriage — willing  to 
forget  the  first  with  its  high  hopes  that  had  blundered  into  failure. 
But  there  was  a  child  of  that  first  marriage,  a  son  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  ten  years.  And  when  that  son  had  grown  into  a  tall 
boy  of  nineteen,  talented  and  brooding,  his  mother  decided  he 
should  be  with  his  father. 

"  SOUVENIR  "  is  the  story  of  their  summer  together — a  few 
months  in  which  the  father  must  deal  as  best  he  can  with  the 
pride,  sensitiveness,  and  secret  hurts  of  this  victim  of  a  wrecked 
marriage.  And  the  second  wife,  despite  wisdom  and  good  will, 
cannot  but  be  affected.  And  then  there  is  the  girl,  to  whom  the 
boy  turns  as  the  peer  of  his  youth  and  rebellious  spirit. 

These  are  the  principal  figures  of  a  tale  as  dramatic  as  any 
Floyd  Dell  ever  told. 
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THE  WOMAN  YONDER 

By  BARBARA  HEDWORTH 
Author  of  "  The  White  Flame,"  "  Through  the  Front  Door  " 

/^  ERALD  FALCON,  a  bachelor  of  the  Edwardian  era, 
VJT  marries  a  beautiful  young  neo-Georgian,  in  the  hope  that 
she  will  bring  him  into  the  charmed  circle  of  youth. 
Valiantly  he  tries  to  understand  the  crude  materialism  of 
present-day  standards,  but  realizes,  too  late,  that  the  real 
love  of  his  life  is  a  woman  of  his  own  generation.  The  solution 
of  this  love  affair  forms  the  keynote  of  the  story. 

Miss  Hedworth  handles  the  problem  courageously  and  con- 
vincingly, and  perhaps  no  novel  has  yet  depicted  with  such 
vivid  clarity  the  chasm  which  exists  between  those  who  enjoyed 
the  cultured  serenity  of  life  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VII, 
and  those  who  were  born  as  it  were  to  the  blare  of  the  war- gods' 
trumpets  and  the  conscienceless  instability  of  the  new  peace. 
Crown  8vo  js.  6d.  net 

THE  OWL 

By  FRANK  KING 

Author   of  "  Terror   at   Staup's   House,"    "  The    Ghoul," 
"  Greenface,"  "  Cagliostro,"  etc. 

A   MAN  and  a  woman  found   dead    in  a  curious  freezing 
chamber  in  a  remote  Surrey  mansion.    A  man    and    a 
woman  found  poisoned  in  an  ice  factory  at  Hammersmith. 
A  prominent  West  End  physician  found  hanged  in  a  cold  storage 
warehouse  near  London  Bridge.     An  equally  prominent  financier 
murdered — and  frozen — in  a  Kensington  flat. 

What  is  the  secret  behind  these  strange  deaths  ?  Why  should 
the  bodies  of  the  victims  be  frozen  ?  The  sinister,  unseen  person- 
ality whom  the  police  call  The  Owl,  knows — only  too  well.  But 
who  is  The  Owl  ? 

The  Sheffield  Independent  very  aptly  describes  Frank  King  as 
"THE  THRILLER  SPECIALIST." 

Crown  8f  o    js.  6d.  net 

LIPSTICK 
By  H.  L.  GATES 

Author  of  "Auction  of  Souls"  "  The  Red  Dancer  of  Moscow"  etc. 

A    GRAPHIC  picture  of  Society's  smart  set.     Rod  Sloan, 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  is  the  object  of  the  affections 
of  Chris  Thatcher  and  Deborah  Covington,  which  causes 
complications  in  no  way  lessened  by  Jerry  Dillon  who  is  in  love 
with  Deborah. 

An   extremely   modern   canvas   sketching   in    broad    daring 
colours  the  effect  of  to-day's  freedom  on  young  and  old  and  drawn 
with  a  skill  and  deftness  that  knows  few  rivals. 
Crown  $vo    is.  6d.  net 
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AFTER  EIGHT  O'CLOCK 

By  HENRIETTA  LESLIE 

Author  of  "  The  Road  to  Damascus"  "  Who  are  Ton"  etc. 

THREE  ways  of  love!  This  is  the  theme  of  "AFTER 
EIGHT  O'CLOCK,"  Henrietta  Leslie's  latest  and  strongest 
novel. 

MARRIED  LOVE  is  the  love  which  Mavis,  the  brilliant  young 
woman  barrister,  bears  for  her  fascinating  but  weak  husband 
Dennis. 

SECRET  LOVE  the  game  of  snatching  forbidden  fruit,  is  the 
love  which  Rosie  bears  this  same  Dennis. 

MOTHER  LOVE  starving,  predatory  and  passionate,  is  the 
love  which  middle-aged  unmarried  Ruth  Latta  bears  for  Mavis, 
her  adopted  child — a  love  which  in  its  fierce  possessiveness  per- 
versely breeds  hatred  and  misery  instead  of  joy  and  brings  about 
a  grim  tragedy. 

This  is  a  brave  book.  It  does  not  flinch  at  depicting  human 
emotions,  primitive  and  raw  as  well  as  tender. 

A  psychological  thriller. 
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DYNAMITE  DRURY  AGAIN 

By  L.  PATRICK  GREENE 

Author  of  "  Dynamite  Drury  "  and,  "  The  Major  "  books 

T^URTHER  adventures  of  Dynamite  Drury,  the  red- 
headed  and  delightfully  unconventional  trooper  of  the 
Rhodesian  police.  Devon  bred,  a  cattle  ranch  in  Arizona 
taught  him  how  to  handle  a  gun,  a  rope,  a  horse — and  himself. 
In  Africa  he  proves  the  value  of  his  training.  Appointed  Special 
Duty  man,  he  is  called  upon  to  solve  crimes  which  have  proved 
too  much  for  conventional  troopers  working  along  routine  lines. 
Rebellious  natives,  amalgam  thieves,  slavers,  murderers  and 
cattle-runners — Drury  matches  his  wits  against  them  all.  He  is 
never  at  a  loss,  but  he  discovers,  incidentally,  how  rocky  the 
course  of  true  love  really  is. 

One  might,  with  reason,  call  Drury  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of 
the  Veld,  the  Captain  Kettle  of  the  Black  Continent,  the 

But  why  ?  He  is  Drury — Dynamite  Drury  of  the  B.S.A.P. 
And  "  Dynamite  "  is  right ! 
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MYSTERY  MILE 

By  MARGERY  ALLINGHAM 

Author  of  "  The  White  Cottage  Mystery"  "  The  Crime  at 
Black  Dudley  " 

WHO  is  this  Albert  Campion  ?  "  said  the  voice  on  the 
telephone.      Many    people,    including    the    girl    he 
loved,    would   have   given  a   good   deal  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  his  mysterious  but  richly  comic  personality.     He  was 
certainly  not  a  detective  :  hardly  a  crook.    When  you  have  found 
out  for  yourself  you  will  have  read  one  of  the  most  breathless 
and  at  the  same  time  most  humorous  thrillers  of  to-day. 

The  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Campion  to  defeat  the  mysterious 
forces  bent  upon  destroying  the  inquiring  and  pugnacious  old 
Judge  form  the  main  theme  of  this  exciting  story  of  romance, 
mystery,  and  adventure. 

The  Reverend  Swithin  Cush,  the  Red  Knight  and  its  message, 
the  overgrown  maze  in  the  sea-bordered  village,  they  all  had  their 
secrets  and  played  their  parts. 
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ALEXANDER  THE  GREATEST 
By  W.  H.  UPSON 

A  LEXANDER  BOTTS  always  conquers,  even  in  defeat. 
Xx  Indomitable,  irrepressible,  Alexander  might  be  dubbed 
a  boaster  except  that  he  somehow  succeeds  in  sustain- 
ing his  wildest  boasts.  His  profession  is  that  of  Salesman — Supei 
not  Simple.  He  happens  to  be  selling  Earthworm  Tractors,  but 
his  technique  would  undoubtedly  enable  him  to  sell  ice-cream  to 
polar  bears  with  equal  facility.  If  you  have  a  sense  of  humour, 
Alexander  will  reach  it ;  if  you  haven't,  he  may  graft  one  on  to 
you. 

We  make  the  boast  that  this  is  the  funniest  book  we  have  read 
in  ten  years.  A  wild  boast,  but  like  Alexander  we  shall  sustain 
it.  In  fact,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  offer  an  Earthworm  Tractor 
to  anyone  who  can  read  this  book  without  a  smile.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  No  Woman  will  be  amused  by  Alexander 
Botts  !  What  nonsense,  when  Eve  has  Adam  beaten  in  almost 
every  line  of  business.  Besides,  even  Alexander  the  Unconquered 
has  in  the  end  to  give  up  salesmanship  for  love. 
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BOTH  OF  THIS  PARISH    (New  Edition) 
By  J.  S.  FLETCHER 

Author   of  "The   Marriage   Lines,"    "The   Wild   Oat," 
"  Grand  Relations,"  "  The  Threshing  Floor,"  etc. 

MR.  FLETCHER  regards  this  as  one  of  his  very  best 
novels,  worthy  to  rank  with  Daniel  Quayne  and  The 
Root  of  A  II  Evil.  It  is  the  story  of  two  men  of  the  same 
town,  one  a  money-grabber  the  other  a  student,  from  childhood 
and  how  they  fared  in  pursuit  of  their  life-ambitions.  The 
character  of  Cartledge  (known  in  his  boyhood  as  "  Mutton-Pie 
Cartledge  "  from  his  habit  of  selling  mutton  -pies,  home-manu- 
factured, to  his  schoolmates)  is  one  of  the  cleverest  things  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  ever  done,  and  the  entire  story,  with  its  skilful 
delineation  of  life  and  character  in  an  old-world  Yorkshire  town, 
is  strongly  reminiscent  of  Balzac  at  his  best.  There  are  whole 
scenes  and  passages  in  it  which  the  great  Frenchman  would  not 
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The  Ghost .  ARNOLD  BENNETT 

Hunger  of  the  Sea 

Sounding  Brass 

Pilgrims 

Green  Willow 

CRESCENDO 

The  Farthing  Spinster 

CLAD  IN  PURPLE  MIST 

Three  Silences 

Fidelity         

The  Glory  of  the  Conquered 

Schooling 

The  Smoking  Leg 
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Attractively  produced  with  far-colour  jackets 

The  Gun  Brand JAMES  B.  HENDRYX 

Prairie  Flowers JAMES  B.  HENDRYX 

The  Promise  JAMES  B.  HENDRYX 

A  Man  Four-Square  . .        WILLIAM  MACLEOD  RAINE 

Steve  Yeager  . .          . .        WILLIAM  MACLEOD  RAINE 

The  Yukon  Trail     .  .          . .        WILLIAM  MACLEOD  RAINE 
THE  DREAM  DETECTIVE   ..          ..  SAX  RQHMER 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  CAPTAIN  O'HAGAN    SAX  ROHMER 

A  Daughter  of  Twenty JOHN  NORTH 

The  Man  in  the  Sandhills  . .  ANTONY  MARSDEN 

SOUNDING  BRASS       ..          ..          ..        ETHEL  MANNIN 

CONNIE  MORGAN  IN  THE  FUR  COUNTRY 

J  AMES  "B"!"  HENDRYX 
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NOVELS 

Quick-selling  Titles.    Good  bulking  books  in  clear  type 

I.Dudley CURTIS  YORKE 

2.  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab         . .         FERGUS  HUME 

3.  The  MiU  House  Mystery        . .         FLORENCE  WARDEN 

5.  Because  of  the  Child CURTIS  YORKE 

6.  The  Lone  Inn  FERGUS  HUME 

7.  Hali!  the  Pedlar  MAURUS  JOKAI 

8.  Wife  in  Name  Only     . .          . .    CHARLOTTE  M.  BRAME 

9.  Brother  Wolf    ..          ..          MRS.  BAILLIE  REYNOLDS 

10.  The  Crime  of  Monte  Carlo     . .        GERTRUDE  WARDEN 

11.  The  Bells  of  San  Juan  . .  JACKSON  GREGORY 

12.  Saints  in  Society          MARGARET  BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 

13.  The  Doctor       ..          ..  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

14.  The  Lure  of  the  Little  Drum       MARGARET  PETERSON 

15.  A  Woman's  War          . .          . .    CHARLOTTE  M.  BRAME 

16.  Sir  Anthony's  Heiress  . .    CHARLOTTE  M.  BRAME 

17.  Which  Loved  Him  Best  ?       . .    CHARLOTTE  M.  BRAME 

1 8.  The  Desire  to  Hate         EFFIE  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 

19.  A  Relenting  Fate        . .          . .  CHARLES  GARVICE 

20.  The  Tessacott  Tragedy  . .  CHARLES  GARVICE 

21.  The  Girl  Without  a  Heart     . .  CHARLES  GARVICE 

22.  All  Is  Not  Fair  In  Love         . .  CHARLES  GARVICE 

23.  At  War  with  Herself  . .    CHARLOTTE  M.  BRAME 

24.  Margery  Daw   . .  EFFIE  ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 

25.  A  Rose  in  Thorns        . .          . .    CHARLOTTE  M.  BRAME 

26.  The  Woman  Thou  Gavest      . .          LADY  TROUBRIDGE 

27.  From  Gloom  to  Sunlight        . .    CHARLOTTE  M.  BRAME 
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28.  Barbara  ..          ..          ALICE  &  CLAUDE  ASKEW 

29.  A  Double  Marriage LUCAS  CLEEVE 

30.  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE 

EFF!E~ADELAIDE  ROWLANDS 

31.  A  Yarn  of  Old  Harbour  Town  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL 

32.  Black  Beauty ANNA  SEWELL 

33.  London  Lovers  MARGARET  BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 

34.  The  Camera  Fiend  . .          . .     E.  W.  HORNUNG 


35.  The  Love  Stone 

36.  That  Little  Girl 

37.  A  Woman's  Burden 

38.  Love  the  Thief 

39.  Vanity 


ALICE  &  CLAUDE   ASKEW 

CURTIS  YORKE 

FERGUS  HUME 

HELEN   MATHERS 

"  RITA  " 


40.  PRISONERS  OF  CONSCIENCE        AMELIA  E.  BARR 

41.  THE  LOVELY  MALINCOURT  . .     HELEN  MATHERS 

42.  THE  GAY  TRIANGLE      ..         WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 

43.  ANNE  MORRISON. .          ..        RICHMAL  CROMPTQN 
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GIFT  BOOKS 

THE  HERO  OF  HEROES:    A  Life  of  Christ 
for  Young  People  ($th  Edition, 
By  ROBERT  F.  HORTON,  M.A.,  D.D. 

fT~~VHIS  extremely  fine  Life  of  Christ  for  young  people  has 
J.    received     the     highest     appreciation     from     leaders     of 

virtually  every  denomination. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD  :  "  The  story  is  beautifully 
told  ;  I  trust  the  book  may  be  widely  read  by  our  young  people 
and  may  leave  its  mark  upon  their  lives." 

REV.  DR.  SELBIE  (Principal  of  Mansfield  College)  :  "  It  is  a 
beautiful  book,  thoroughly  modern  in  its  scholarship,  and  at  the 
same  time  marked  by  the  spiritual  insight  so  characteristic  of 
its  author.  It  is  in  every  way  admirable." 

Large  Crown  8vo  Handsome  Cloth  Gilt  326  pages,  with 
8  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  JAMES  CLARKE,  R.I.  35.  6d.  net 

BEAUTIFUL  JOE:  The  Autobiography  of  a  Dog 

By  MARSHALL  SAUNDERS 
Christmas_Edition .    With  four-colour  and  six  line  drawings  by 

S.  NICOLSON,  A.R.E.    Foolscap  quarto.     IDS.  6d.  net. 

Popular  Edition.     With  coloured  jacket  and  frontispiece,  and 

illustrations  by  S.  NICOLSON,  A.R.E.    Crown  8vo.    35.  6d.  net. 
Warwick  Edition.     With  three-colour  jacket  and  frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 
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BLACK  BEAUTY 

By  ANNA  SEWELL 
Christmas    Edition.      With    eighteen    colour-plates,    specially 

painted  by  CECIL  ALDIN.  Crown  quarto,  photogravure  end-papers. 

los.  6d.  net. 

Popular  Edition.    With  four-colour  jacket  and  frontispiece  and 

12  illustrations  in  line  by  BLAMPIED.    Crown  8vo.    35.  6d.  net. 

Warwick  Edition.     With  three-colour  jacket  and  frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Pocket  Edition.    With  ten  black-and-white  illustrations.    4$  by 

6£  ins.    15.  6d.  net. 

Paper  Edition.    With  three-colour  paper  binding.    6d.  net. 

Children  s  Books 

THE  Famous  "  HARUM-SCARUM  "  Books 
By  ESME  STUART 

HARUM-SCARUM 

New  edition,  with  a  new  four-colour  jacket  designed  by  W.  S. 
LAKEMAN.  Cloth  bound,  good  bulk,  fine  paper.  Crown  _8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

HARUM-SCARUM'S  FORTUNE 

Sequels  are  not  often  up  to  the  level  of  a  first  success,  but  this 
one  and 

HARUM-SCARUM  MARRIED 

are  admittedly  as  good  as  the  original  Harum-Scarum  book. 
New  editions.  Four-colour  jackets.  Crown  8vo.  as.  6d.  net. 

THE  WARWICK  REWARDS 

A  popular  series  of  prize  and  gift  looks,  well  printed  in  clear  type, 

and  bound  in  cloth,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  wrapper 

Crown  $vo     zs.  net 

Titles  for  Soys 

The  Treasures  of  Asshur OSWALD  DALLAS 

The  Secret  of  the  Sword  . .  . .  DRAYCOTT  M.  DELL 
The  Luck  of  St.  Boniface  L.  P.  DOUTHWAITE 
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The  Life  of  the  School       . .          . .          R.  A.  H.  GOODYEAR 

Toddy  Nott,  Schoolboy ALFRED  JUDD 

The  Perils  of  Peterkin       . .          . .  ROBERT  LEIGHTON 

Sergeant  Silk  ROBERT  LEIGHTON 

The  Bravest  Boy  in  the  Camp     . .  ROBERT  LEIGHTON 

The  Cleverest  Chap  in  the  School  ROBERT  LEIGHTON 

THE  RED  PATROL       ..          ..  ROBERT  LEIGHTON 

The  Treasure  Hunters JOHN  MACKIE 

THE  RISING  OF  THE  RED  MAN  JOHN  MACKIE 

Bully,  Fag  and  Hero          . .  CHARLES  J.  MANSFORD 

Prefect  and  Fag      ..          ..  CHARLES  J.  MANSFORD 

After  School  ROBERT  OVERTON 

The  Boy  Skipper W.  C.  METCALFE 

THE  STOLEN  CRUISER          .    PERCY  F.  WESTERMAN 


Titles  for  Girls 

Kitty  Landon's  Girlhood J.  ARMSTRONG 

Polly  of  Lady  Gay  Cottage  . .          . .        EMMA  C.  DOWD 

The  Strawberry  Girls         . .          . .  HELEN  M.  DUFFUS 

Three  Bold  Explorers        . .      L  -  . .    ,      . .  IDA  GANDY 

A  Handful  of  Rebels          . .          . .        RAYMOND  JACBERNS 

Uncle  Hal LADY  MACALISTER 

The  Girls  of  St.  Bede's      . .          . .     GERALDINE  MOCKLER 

The  Coming  of  Carlina L.  E.  TIDDEMAN 

The  Adventures  of  Jasmin  . .          . .      L.  E.  TIDDEMAN 

Trixy  and  her  Trio  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN 

The  Fortunes  of  Joyce      . .          . .          . .      L.  E.  TIDDEMAN 

A  Rebel  at  School MAY  WYNNE 

Angela  Goes  to  School MAY  WYNNE 

The  Secret  of  Carrick  School        . .          . .  MAY  WYNNE 

THE  MEDLICOTTS CURTIS  YORKE 

WILD  KATHLEEN        GRACE  STEBBING 

'TILDA   JANE MARSHALL  SAUNDERS 

New  Titles  are  printed  in  italics  and  underlined 
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